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‘A silly story will sometimes make one laugh more than wit.”—WaALPOLIANa. 





Tue ladies and gentlemen who composed the firm 
of Jove and Company, and for many centuries carried 
on an extensive business on the Thessalian moun- 
tains, amongst other celestial matters, invented Pic 
Nics, or parties of Pleasure, wherein each person pro- 
vided his individual prog, and threw it into'a com- 
mon stock for general participation. ‘ie impromptu 
meetings on the sunny side of old Olympus, or in the 
green vale of Tempe, were, ih reality, joint-stock as- 
sociations for the propagation of heavenly enjoyment. 
Mr. Jupiter found the nectar and ambrosia—Bacchus 
furnished wine and grapes—Dan Apollo brought the 
music, and Momus made the fun; while Mercury and 
Ganymede waited upon the company. Mrs. Venus, 
with the airs of acknowledged beauty, claimed the 
ladies’ exemption from contribution, but the rest of 
the celestial feminines deelared themselves utilita- 
rians, and insisted upon poneying their share. Ceres 
gave corn and oil—Juno presented a peacock and a 
pomegranate—Pomona furnished fruits for the dessert, 
and Flora strewed her variegated offerings on the 
bright green sward. 

Cervantes delineates the popularity of Pic Nics in 
the provinces of haughty Spain. Boccacio’s anti- 
plague party at Florence was but an extensive Pic 
Nic; and many such arrangements are mentioned in 
the old French romances. Pic Nics flourish in Eu- 
rope—tourists congregate and plan meetings in roman- 
tic places. Swarms of rural diners are to be met with 
on the banks of Como’s lake and the picturesque spots 
bordering the Rhine and the Moselle—the courtly 
shades of Windsor—the flats of Terracina—the her- 
mitage on Mount Vesuvius, and the volleys of the 
Seine and the Tyrol. 

The English cockneys rush from their Babylonian 
metropolis in thousands and tens of thousands, with 
their fat and red-cheeked wives and sweethearts, and 
infest the ruralties of Norwood, Richmond, Hampstead, 
and “’Ornsey Vood.” Ua badaud de Paris, tired of 
the café on the boulevard, sick of the fumes of the 
estaminet of the faubourg, and the sameness of the 
jardin de plaisance in the Champs Elysées, collects 
his bons amis some fine Sunday morning (the Pari- 
sian’s holiday,) and charters an omnibus to the Bois 
de Romainville, or a fiacre to Bagnolet ; where, squat- 
ting on the grass, the jolly Gauls wash down their 
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garlic-scented viands with wine sourer than cider, or 
with thick Malmaison beer. 

Pic Nies are becoming fashionable in America, and. 
will be quite the rage, for we possess a rich share of 
the necessary ingredients—romantic rivers, Pennsyl- 
vania beef, warm-hearted sociability, Jersey peaches, 
beautiful shade-trees, tender lambs and lovely ladies, 
Bucks county fowls, puns and oysters, clear skies, pure 
air, and sparkling wine—all of them in perfection, 
and inviting to pleasure and Picnickery. 

The Waddiloves, of the equilateral metropolis, pro- 
posed a Pic Nic. Mrs. W. was the very person to 
concoct a party of that sort—she was a small, smart 
woman, very good tempered, with a little snubby 
nose, largely pimpled, an easy husband, and a couple 
of pretty daughters. Mr. Waddilove had been a 
merchant, and had retired at the right time; but in 
giving up his counting-house he had degenerated into 
a quiet old man, proud of his daughters, and submis. 
sive to the superior tact and nous@f his spouse. 

The Pic Nickers met one evening at Mrs. Waddi- 
love’s, to settle the when and the where of the holi- 
day, and to fix the individuality of the respective 
commissariats. A delicious plat of greensward, (for 
the Pic Nickers, like Nebuchadnezzar, miust dine up- 
on grass,) shaded by a few choice trees, and situated 
within an easy ride from the city, on the banks of the 
beautiful Schuylkill, was unanimously agreed to as 
the locale, and the event was to come off, as the racing 
gentry say, on the following Tuesday. 

Mrs. Waddilove then suggested an excellent plan 
to prevent the confusion usually attending Pic Nic 
provender, where similar tastes too often produce 
similar results, and the dinners are all boiled beef 
and ham, or one entire course of lamb and salad. 
Mathews used to tell a story of e Pic Nic, where, for 
want of mutual arrangement, the visiters all brought 
the same dish—a leg of mutton: the consequence was 
that every body was obliged to eat his own leg. Mrs. 
W. had divided the requisites for the dinner into seven 
portions, to suit the number of gentlemen patronising 
the Pic Nic. Each division was written upon @ 
piece of paper, which was folded up, and placed with 
its fellows in one of the young ladies’ reticules; and 
every gentleman was expected to furnish whatever 
might be written upon the paper he should draw 
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forth. This arrangement met with universal ap- 
plause, although, when drawn, the badly proportioned 


” divisions excited some surprise. 


Dr. Dodd Dinkey drew the first chanee. He was 
a silent, reserved sort of old bachelor, of repute in 
the medical profession, but particularly famous for 
superior methods of mixing whiskey punch, and dress- 
ing lobster salad. His quota of furnishing, to his great 
dismay, amounted to 

Thirty knives. 

Thirty forks. 

Six carvers and forks. 

Four corkscrews. 

Twelve large spoons. 

Twelve small ditto. 

Thirty large plates. 

Thirty small ditto. 

Twelve dishes, various. 

Three dozen wine glasses. 

Three dozen tumblers. 

Salad bowl and celery glass. 

Six salt cellars, full. 

Two sets of castors, and contents. 
_ Please not forget the oil: 

“Where, in the name of—of—how distressing!” said 
the doctor,—“Where is a retired bachelor, like me, 
to—to—procure 3uch a tavern full of—of—so many 
dozens of—of—dreadful, is it not?” 

“Doetor, I'll swap tickets with you,” éxclaimed 
young Bustleton, who had drawn «@ papér labelled 


_“Two Baskets of Champagne.” The nervous old 


gentleman gladly agreed to furnish thirty dollars worth 
of wine, and Mr. Bustleton hired the knives, plates, 
and glasses, from one of the hotels, and paid about 
five dollars for their use. 

The aristocrat:c Colonel A——— was doomed to 
provide the sundries—two bashéls of ice, four large 
lobsters, pots of anchovies, butter, cheese, tarts, salad 
and other vegetables, and a furniture wagon and 


- hampers. The colonel endeavouréd to effect a swap, 


but without avail. Mutiue Seevola Buggine, a young 
gentleman fresh from college, had drawn the items 


_eontained in the butcher's-meat department. He des- 


pised the idea of marketing—so vulgat, and al] thut— 
but might as well go the whole hog if le went at 
all—would put his ticket against any other’s, and toss 
with him forthe two. The colonel agreed, in hopes 
of being relieved from his share. Higgins twisted a 
half dollar; the évlonel cried “héad,” but Liberty 
tarned her face from him, and the butcher’s-meat was 
added to the colonel’s list of procurables. 

Tom Gawkley, a fat, jolly fellow, with a wooden 
leg, was bound to provide the rest of the wine, and 
Mrs. W. had been profuse in her dictations; but he 
was agreeably relieved from the responsibility by an 
offer from Mr. Howard Smithers, who had drawn the 
easiest apportionment, viz. “ Bread for the party, twen- 
ty napkins, and a very large table-cloth.” 

“Here, Gawkiey,” said the innocent, “my table- 
cloths are not large—so you get that, and I will get 
the wine, for my wine merchant owes me money, and 
it will save spending the ready thiho.” By this sen- 
sible arrangement, he put himself in for 





A dozen of sherry, brown and pale. 

A dozen of Madeira. 

A dozen of hock. 

A dozen of bottled porter. 

And a little brandy, in case of an accident. 

Mr. Waddilove’s ticket named— 

Six roast fowls and ham, oyster-pies, and dessert. 

The weary reader must pardon the minutenéss of 
these details; the prosperity of future Pic Nics de- 
mands a full description. Voila la carte! 

The catering committee broke up well pleased 
with their arrangements. Mutins Buggins declared 
that he would take his gun with him, and shoot some 
game for the ladies’ Junch, and Gawkley promised to 
fetch his rod and tackle, and furnish a course of fish. 

The Pic Nickers mustered at the appointed time 
and place. A fine, clear morning, gave additional 
brightness to the gentle stream that reflected the face 
of the blue sky in its pure waters, as it glided silently 
from its mountain source, between umbrageous banks 
and scenes of beauty that would charm a miser’s soul. 
On a smal! bluff, delicately carpeted with the finest 
grass, and shaded by a few catawba and dogwood 
trées, the Waddiloves had pitched their ten. The 
furniture wagon, with the contributions of the male 
diners, was deep in the shade; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Waddilove were busily engaged in removing the va- 
rious hampers, and displaying their contents. Miss 
Helena Waddilove, a fat faced pretty girl, was watch- 
ing Mutius Scevola Buggins load his gun; and the 
young gentlemai: said something about bright eyes 
being more dangerous than double-barreled blunder- 
busses, and the young lady blushed, and said “ Dont,” 
as in duty bound. Miss Selina Waddilove, who did 
the sentimental, and spoiled a merry laughing counte- 
nance and wicked eye by endéavouring to look lan- 
guid and romantic, was reclining on the greensward, 


“jn social converse sweet’ with the interesting How- 4 


ard Smithers. This gentleman was particularly un- 
fortanate in believing himself to be a wit of the first 
water—his pretensions to the title will shortly be per- 
ceived. 

An open carriage reached the spet, and Colonel 


A—— handed out 9n elegantly dressed lady, of more : 
than the usual height, and with considerable preten- — 


sions to excessive beauty. The widow Fyxton greeted 
her friends, and, taking the arm ef the colonel, saun- 
tered to the river side. Dr. Dodd Dinkey, whw, with 


his niece, a very young lady, had also arrived in the q 
colonel’s carriage, remained behind to give directions ~ 


to the servants. 


Our wooden-legged friend, ‘1!om Gawkley, had ar. — 
rived in the early morning, and was strolling “ by the — 
margin of fair Schuylkill’s waters,” with his angle in — 


hand, tasting the pleasures of a fisher’s life. His 
feminine quota, a plump, middle-aged aunt, was assist- 


ing the elderly female W. in the preparations for — 
dinner, and amusing the male W. by describing at — 
large the accident that deprived her Jemmy of his — 


leg. 


faint scream from Miss Selina—and a couple of 
horses bearing Bustleton and Miss Maria A——, gel- — 





A cheering cry, a dash through the green wood, a ; 
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Joped on the lawn. The young lady was the colonel's 
sister, and exhibited a perfect specimen of the beauty 
that is to be found in the straight lines and squares of 
the little peninsula running between the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill. Maria A had a clear oval 
face, delicately moulded, with large hazel eyes, well 
chiseled nose, and mouth of peculiar beauty—its 
rows of pearly whiteness glanced between the labial 
lovelinesses whose flexibility assisted the varied ex- 
pressions of her animated countenance. Her small 
head was beautifully set upon her long and graceful 
neck—her finely shaped figure, decidedly petite, yet 
exquisitely rounded, was well developed in her riding 
pelisse, and a little foot peeped from beneath the dra- 
pery as if it longed to gaze upon the polished white- 
ness of her taper hand, which was ungloved for the 
purpose of confining an errant ringlet of the richest 
chestnut hue. 

“Ab,” said Bustleton, “how d’ye do, ladies? how 
like you this, our sport? pretty place, this, 


‘Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs 
To while away the creeping hours of time. 








’”? 


“ Melancholy, indeed!’ said Smithers. “I was just 
telling Miss Selina—I’ve been here an hour, and no- 
thing to eat yet, and that’s behaviour I can’t sto- 
mach—starving is not a thing for us to live on— it's 
only proper for the pauperses.” 

“ For the porpusses!” enquired Bustleton. 

“ Yes, they are used to it—but how do you like this 
place’—this is my favourite ‘aunt.” 

The intellectual meant haunt, but his cockney me- 
mory had forgotten the aspiration. 

“TI admire your taste, and hope soon to know your 
darling uncle,” said Bustleton with a grin. 

The Pic Nickers paired off for a stroll, excepting 
the sentimental Selina, who declared herself too fragile 
to walk, and too languid for any thing but repose. 
The lady was reclining in a very Magdalenish atti- 
tude, and gazing on the gentle ripples of the stream, 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” when Smithers 
squatted his blue panteys on the green grass, and 
wiped his forehead with a scalding hot-looking red 
silk handkerchief. He remarked that the weather 
was very desultory—but that the sun did not shine so 
hot in the shade. The lady was not romantic enough 
to contradict him. An awful pause ensued. 

“Oh, Miss S. Waddilove!” at length exclaimed the 
swain, looking lugubriously, and placing his hand 
upon his abdominal region—* Oh, Miss S. Waddi- 
love!” 

The lady raised herself into a sitting posture, and 
expecting a declaration, had “ ask papa” at the tip of 
her tongue—and wedding dresses and little children 
in her mind's eye. 

“ Oh, Miss S. Waddilove!” repeated Smithers, in a 
more earnest tone, “I am so hungry.” 

“Shall I fetch you an anchovy sandwich ?” said the 
disappointed damsel. 

“No, I thank you; I never eat vegetables before 
dinner.” 

A melancholy cry came from the river, and boom- 
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ed dismally throngh the air. Smithers jumped up, 
stared at Selina, and said “ Lor.” The yell was re- 
peated—the elderly ladies came from the provision 
depot, and enquired into the cause of the alarm. 
Colonel A. and the fair widow hastened to the beach 
—once more the shriek alarmed their ears—i¢ was 
like nothing human, and painfully disturbed the so- 
lemn quietness of the shady grove. Smithers said 
something about Indians, and the junior Waddiloves 
contemplated fainting ; when Mutius Screvola Buggins 
roostered his gun, and swore to die in Helena’s de- 
fence. Suddenly, Bustleton, laughing heartily, burst 
through the copse, and requested every body to follow 
him. Walking rapidly up the river’s side for several 
hundred yards, they discovered poor fat old Gawkley 
in a most extraordinary posture, by the edge of the 
soft mud, making horrible contortions, and screaming 
lustily for help. 

Bustleton and the Colonel released the angler, who 
gave the following account of his accident—“ 1 was 
fishing here, and all at once, I felt a tremendous nib- 
ble, and found that I had hooked an almighty large 
fish. I threw back my right leg, and advanced my 
left, for the purpose of obtaining a firm position—but, 
unfortunately, the sharp end of my left leg, which you 
know is of wood, sunk into the soft mud up to the 
thick part of my thigh, and there have I been for half 
an hour, utterly unable to help myself, for I had sunk 
so low that I could not forward my right foot to sup- 
port me—so I was obliged to keep balanced on my 
wooden pin, in a slantendicular posture, like Herr 
Cline on the tight rope, with my face close to the mud 
and the water, and my flesh foot cocked in the air— 
with an almighty sucker pulling at my line. I roared 
for help like all Boston.” 

“for help? Why, did you not say that you had 
more succour than you wanted ?” 

“ It’s no joke, Mr. Bustleton, to be wriggling about 
like a weathercock.” 

“ A vane affair, but nothing to be proud of.” 

A glass of brandy quieted the piscator, and the colo- 
nel insisted upon tranquillizing the ladies’ nerves with 
a glass of champagne. The foaming liquid soon had 
its effect—the eyes of the fair mutabilities, as one of 
the old dramatists terms our earthly angels, beamed 
with fresher beauty; Bustleton fired off a few jokes 
—the colonel recounted a story about an alligator fight 
on the banks of the Mississippi—and Smithers, who 
for some time had been thinking, or trying to think, 
suddenly burst out— 

“T have made such a conundrum!” 

“ Let us hear it, Mr. Smithers.” 

“ Why is an alligator tike a tea cup?—You must 
all give it up, 1 know. Because one is a crock-o-dile, 
and the other is crock-e-ry.” 

A universal burst of indignation and dismay arose 
from the Pic Nickers, and gradually settled down in 
a proposition to duck the effender for his villanous 
perpetration. The struggling Smithers was carried 
to the water’s edge, when the ladies were startled by 
a shot fired in the adjoining copse, and followed by 
cries of pain. Every body rushed to the spot, and 





beheld Dr. Dodd Dinkey holding his nose, and running 
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other youthful prodigics, Paganini was dragged about 
the country to display his precocious talent, and his 
mercenary father made good speculations with him at 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, Leghorn, and Pisa. The 
spare diet and discipline of the old gentleman became 
more irksome than ever; young Paganini threw off 
the yoke of parental tyranny; and, at the age of fifieen, 
commenced vagabondising upon his own account, visit 
ing the city of Lucca, famous for its oi] and silks, and 
appearing asasolo player at the great musical festival 
on the feast of St. Martin with more than customary 
success. Fortune smiled upon the young itinerant ; 
he visited all parts of Italy, and attained the very pin- 
nacle of popularity. ° 

Tho-e who know any thing of the gay, romantic 
life which artists in Italy, particularly those connected 
with the all-engrossing subject of music, usually lead, 
the diversified society in which they mingle, and the 
incident and adventure which they meet with, will 
not wonder that Paganini should have been inclined to 
pass his days there, among his own countrymen, who 
felt and appreciated his talent, and received him upon 
all occasions with the most enthusiastic applause ; 
showering down upon him all the gold they could 
afford, with the lighter but not less acceptable flatte- 
ries of flowers, sonnets, and garlands. He loved the 
manners of his country; its beautiful scenery, its cli- 
mate, but their kindred souls were still more congenial 
to his heart. He was their idul; wherever he went, 
his fame had preceded his approach, and multitudes 
poured in to hear him in streams as if he had been a 
worker of miracles. Concerts seldom succeed in lialy, 
—a country where the best music may be had at all 
hours in the day—but Paganini never failed. At 
Milan he gave nineteen conceris, rapidly succeeding 
each other, with the most brilliant success. People 
seemed never to be satiated with the delight of hear- 
ing him. At Naples and Florence, he was eminenily 
triumphant, and at Rome the order of the Speron 
d'Oro, (Golden Spur,) was conferred upon him by his 
Holiness the Pope. 

Paganini remained content with the homage of his 
countrymen, till the year 1828, when he journeyed to 
the city of Vienna, then honoured by the presence of 
the emperor and his court. The violinist’s concerts 
were as successful as usual, and his performances ex- 
cited the admiration of all the musical professors and 
connoisseurs that usually crowd this critical city — 
Competition was out of the case; a new era was pro- 
claimed, and Mayseder, a musician of considerable 
eminence, declared that he might as weil break his 
fiddle to pieces, for he should be compelled to lock it 
up for ever. 

Paganini was then forty-1our years of age ; of mode- 
rate siature, but considerabie addition was given to 
the height of his appearance by the excessive altenu- 
ation of bis budy and limbs. His countenance posses- 
sed a saturnine melancholy—occasionally illumined 
by a sardonic movement intended for a smile, but 
little caleulated to inspire joy or evince delight. Cur!- 
ing black hair hung about his throat. and descended 
to his shoulders. His arms were lung and thin, and 
his fingers flexible as wires—white, slim, and snake- 





like, gliding, twisting, and dancing about the neck of 
the violin, like living creatures, revelling with fay. 
like ecstasy in the unearthly nature of its sounds 
His chest, scarcely a hand’s length in breadth, was 
ensuite with the frightful spareness that characterised 
his whole formation. His face, pallid as a corse, was 
rendered perfectly hideous by the variations of ex. 
pression conjured up by the sound of his own un. 
equalled tones. 

The miraculous powers of Paganini were not to be 
accounted for ia the usual way. In the opinion of his 
auditors, they must have sprung from the life of 
much more settled and secluded cast than that of an 
itinerant ftalian musical professor. It was resolved, 
too, from his wild, haggard, and mysterious looks that 
he was no :4inary personage, and had seen no com. 
mon vicissitudes. The yexerally received opinion 
was that he had committed some horrible crime, and 
having been consigned by the Pope to an imprison. 
ment of several years, had emplsyed that time in un. 
ceasing practice upon the violin; and that his wonder. 
ful skill upon a single string ws owing to the jailor'’s 
cruelty in refusing his prisoner more than one at a 
time. All persons agreed as to the imprisonment, but 
his crime was variously stated. Some insisted that 
he had been a captain of banditti ; others affirmed that 
he had been u carbonari ; some said that he had killed 
two or more men in duels ; but the current report was 
that he had stabbed or poisoned his wife, or rather 
one of his mistresses—for he was said to have main- 
tained a seraglio of beauties. 

A scandalous story attached to the reputation of 2 
public character is always believed by the inane and 
envious, although the falsehood be as evident as the 
noon-day sun. But Paganini had an interest in excit- 
ing the attention of the world, and in maintaining that 
excitement at its utmost height. His own actions had 
considerable weight in framing the above ridiculous 
reports. His romantic gaiety and love of gallantry in 
his younger days, were constantly prompting him to 
seek adventures and amusement by assuming different 
disguises and characters. Indeed, the pleasure which 
he felt in making his audience stare and gape with 
astonishment, was not always confined to the concert 
room—it would seem that he would sometimes draw 
a long bow of another description, and enliven the 
conversation, by retailing anecdotes of his own inven- 
tion. His masquerading propensities frequently found 
vent in travelling, and among strangers where he was 
not known. Upon one occasion, finding himself seat- 
ed vis-a-vis in a diligence with a very rich but not a 
very bright fellow passenger, he contrived to dispel 
the tedium of the journey by passing himself off for a 
certain well-known brigand, whose name at that time 
spread consternation and alarm throughout all Ro- 
magna—and this announcement, which produced the 
full share of expected terror from the other passenger, 
was any thing but belied by the personal appearance of 
the speaker. 

Some idea may thus be formed of the origin of the 

s accusations against the G cusa tions 
of every shade of crime, according to the conscience 


of the accuser. One of Paganini’s biographers declares 
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© that the Germans, with their eld love of diablerie, as- 


serted that the fiddler, having sold himself to the devil, 
had received in return a supernatural violin containing 
the soul of his murdered mother, and that her voice 
may occasionally be heard, bursting discordantly in 
the midst of the professor’s most brilliant execution, 
shrieking with delight at the skill of her gifted child. 
This story doubtless arose from the well known anxiety 
of his mother Theresa that her son should be an ac- 
complished musician—which was not only developed 
in her actions, but in her dreams ; for Paganini relates 
a wonderful dream wherein his mother received a 
promise from an angel-that her young Nicolo should 
be a great violin pleyer. The idea of a soul in a 
fiddle is an old German horror, and Paganini inno- 
cently encouraged the report by the strangeness of his 
occasional discords in “ La Streghe, or the Witches’ 
Dance under the Walnut Tree of Benvenuto,”—a 
favourite performance of his, wherein he imitates the 
tremulous voices of the vld witches—with their hob- 
bling and flying, shrieking, singing, and gibbering, 
with a demoniecal gaiety, singularly strange and 
laughable. 

Paganini never deemed it net¢essary to deny the 
manifold allegations brought against him, till the 
charge of murdering his wife assumed a positive and 
distinct form. On the 10th of April, 1828, there was 
inserted in the leading Vienna journals a manifesto, 
in Italian as well as German, subscribed by him, de- 
claring that all these widely circulated rumours were 
false ; that at no time, and under no government what- 
ever, had he ever offended against the laws, or been 
put under coercion—and that he had always demean- 
ed himself as became a peaceable and inoffensive 
member of society ; for the truth of which he referred 
to the magistracies ef the different states under whose 
protection he had lived in the exercise of his pro- 
fesion. The truth of this appeal has never been 
denied. 

Paganini'’s success in England was of the most bril- 
liant kind ; he had to encounter a severe opposition to 
the enormity of bis terms, for even the opera dilletantes 
murmured at paying twerity-five dollars admission to 
his concert, as originally proposed. ‘The artiste stre- 
nuously insisted upon his right to make waat charge 
he liked—the musical public threatened, the press 
interfered, the manager conciliated, and Paganini con- 
descended to play fer the usual opera price of admis- 
sion—five dollars to the boxes, and two and a half to 
the pit. Every difficulty was forgotten when once 
the pnblie were enabled to listen to his wonderful 
performances—not only wonderful in the display of 
tanscendant musical ability, graced with an unequal- 
led brillianey of execution, but in the nature of his 
performances—the novelty of the harmonies—the piz- 
zicato with the left finger—the staceato—his as- 
tonishing concertos upon one string—his curious fan- 
tasias—the fidelity of his imitation of almost every 
possible tone—the chirruping of birds, the tinkling and 
tolling of bells, the above-mentioned mysteries of The 
Sorceries, and the variety and humour of the Carnival 
of Venice, wherein by the repetitions of a simple air, 
divided into three parts, of sixteen bars each, he per- 





JSorms the motley visiters to the Carnival, and gives a 
spirited idea of the merry maskers, of the young lover 
watching his mistress, of the lady’s dance, of the 
squeaking of Polichinello, the drunken mutterings of 
an inebriate, the braying of the trumpet, the noise of 
the drums, the children’s laughter, the joyous advance 
of a noisy troop, and the feeble revelry of an aged 
couple. It is impossible to give even a faint idea of 
the various effects produced by the maestro in this 
inimitable performance. The same air is repeated 
with every possible variation of feeling, till the senses. 
of the auditory are lost in wonder and delight. 

The signor’s gains have been enormous—he netted 
upwards of one hundred thousand dollars during the 
winter months of his first year in London—his half 
share of the proceeds of one concert at the King’s 
Theatre, amounted to three thousand, five hundred 
dollars. ’ 

Paganini has been accused, not only of a meanness 
in money affairs, but of a positive greediness—a grasp- 
ing quality, evinced in positive refusals to abate the 
smallest portion of his enormous terms, even when the 
receipts were not equal to the discharge of his claim 
alone. Several violent philippics have been thunder- 
ed against him for refusing to perform gratuitously at 
charity concerts, or benefits of widows and orphans of 
brother professors. These claims are undoubtedly too 
ofien forced upon the kindness of popular artistes ; 
and the sole attraction of the evening’s amusements is. 
frequently required to give his or her services for 
nothing, while the manager makes his charge, the 
printer and other tradesmen exact their bills, and the 
committee of patrons, free from the possibility of ex- 
pense, seldom pay for their own admissions. But 
Paganini claims exemption, not on the score of prin- 
ciple, but from a positive love of money, evinced not 
only in matters of pounds and dollars, but in trifling 
affairs of shillings and cents. When receiving one 
thousand dollars for his exertions, he has been known 
to refuse procedure unless furnished with a glass of 
negus at the manager's expense. His meanness in- 
velves him in constant quarrels, when travelling; and 
he has more than once been in danger of an abrupt 
termination to his wonderful career—particularly at 
Cheltenham, in England, where he refused to fulfil 
his engagemenis because the theatre was not more 
than half full. The mob followed him to his hotel, 
forced him from hi: hed, and compelled him to return 
to the theatre, and play the pieces announced in the 
bills of the evening. 

It has been stated that the immense gains of this 
extraordinary man are immediately transferred to the 
green cloth of the gaming table; and that in the ex- 
citement of the salon, he finds a perpetual and grati- 
fying pastime. At the same time, it is but fair to ad- 
mit that this rumor may be as false as all the others, 
for no positive evidence can be adduced of its truth; 
but if his astonishing earnings during many years of 
unexampled success have actually been saved, then 
must Paganini be one of the richest commoners of the 
age. 

The maestro resided for many years with a Signora 
Antonia Bianchi, a singer from Palermo, but, in the 
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’ divisions excited some surprise. 


_“Two Baskets of Champagne.” The nervous old 








forth. This arrangement met with universal ap- 
plause, although, when drawn, the badly proportioned 


Dr. Dodd Dinkey drew the first chanee. He was 
a silent, reserved sort of old bachelor, of repute in 
the medical profession, but particularly famous for 
superior methods of mixing whiskey punch, and dress- 
ing lobster salad. His quota of furnishing, to his great 
dismay, amounted to 

Thirty knives. 

Thirty forks. 

Six carvers and forks. 

Four corkscrews. 

Twelve large spoons. 

Twelve small ditto. 

Thirty large plates. 

Thirty small ditto. 

Twelve dishes, various. 

Three dozen wine glasses. 

Three dozen tumblers. 

Salad bowl and celery glass. 

Six salt cellars, fuii. 

Two sets of castors, and contents. 
Please not forget the oil: 

“Where, in the name of—of—how distressing !”” said 
the doctor—*“Where is a retired bachelor, like me, 
to—to—procure such a tavern full of—of—so many 
dozens of—of—dreadful, is it not?” 

“Doctor, I'll swap tickets with you,” éxclaimed 
young Bustleton, who had drawn @ paper labelled 


gentleman gladly agreed to furnish thirty dollars worth 
of wire, and Mr. Bustleton hired the knives, plates, 
and glasses, from one of the hotels, and paid about 
five dollars for their use. 
The aristocratic Colonel A——— was doomed to 
provide the sundries—two bushels of ice, four large 
lobsters, pots of anchovies, butter, cheese, tarts, salad 
and othér vegetables, and a furniture wagon and 
hampers. The colonel endeavouréd to effect a swap, 
but without avail. Mutius Seevola Buggins, a young 
gentleman fresh from college, had drawn the items 
contained in the butcher's-meat department. He des- 
pised the idea of marketing—so vulgar, and all thut— 
but might as well go the whole hog if lie went at 
all— would put his ticket against any other’s, and toss 
with him forthe two. The colonel agreed, in hopes 
of being relieved from his share. Higgins twisted a 
half dollar; the évlonel cried “héad,” but Liberty 
turned her face from him, and the butcher’s-meat was 
added to the colonel’s list of procurables. 
Tom Gawkley, a fat, jolly fellow, with a wooden 
leg, was bound to provide the rest of the wine, and 
Mrs. W. had been profuse in her dictations; but he 
was agreeably relieved from the responsibility by an 
offer from Mr. Howard Smithers, who had drawn the 
easiest apportionment, viz. “ Bread for the party, twen- 
ty napkins, and « very large table-cloth.” 
“Here, Gawkley,” said the innocent, “my table- 
cloths are not large—so you get that, and I will get 
the wine, for my wine merchant owes me money, and 
it will save spending the ready rhiho.” By this sen- 


A dozer of sherry, brown and pale. 
A dozen of Madeira. 

A dozen of hock. 

A dozen of bottled porter. 

And a little brandy, in case of an accident. 

Mr. Waddilove’s ticket named— 

Six roast fowls and ham, oyster-pies, and dessert. 
The weary reader must pardon the minuteness of 
these details; the prosperity of future Pic Nics de. 
mands a full description. Voila la carte! 

The catering committee broke up well pleased 

with their arrangements. Mutius Buggins declared 

that he would take his gun with him, and shoot some 
game for the ladies’ lunch, and Gawkley promised to 
fetch his rod and tackle, and furnish a course of fish. 

The Pic Nickers mustered at the appointed time 
and place. A fine, clear morning, gave additional 
brightness to the gentle stream that reflected the face 
of the blue sky in its pure waters, as it glided silently 
from its mountain source, between umbrageous banks 
and scenes of beauty that would charm a miser’s soul. 
On a small bluff, delicately carpeted with the finest 
grass, and shaded by a few catawba and dogwood 
trées, the Waddiloves had pitched their tent. The 
furniture wagon, with the contributions of the male 
diners, Was deep in the shade; and Mr. and Mn. 
Waddilove were busily engaged in removing the va- 
rious hampers, and displaying their contents. Mis 
Helena Waddilove, a fat faced pretty girl, was watch- 
ing Mutius Scevola Buggins load his gun; and the 
young gentleman said something about bright eyes 
being more dangerous than double-barreled blunder. 
busses, and the young lady blushed, and said “ Dont,” 
as in duty bound. Miss Selina Waddilove, who did 
the sentimental, and spoiled a merry laughing counte- 
nance and wicked eye by endéavouring to look lan- 
guid and romantic, was reclining on the greenswari, 
“jin social converse sweet’ with the interesting How- 
ard Smithers. This gentleman was particularly uv- 
fortonate in believing himself to be a wit of the first 
water—his pretensions to the title will shortly be per- 
ceived. 

An open carriage reached the spet, and Colonel 
A—— handed out an elegantly dressed lady, of more 
than the usual height, and with considerable preten- 
sions to excessive beauty. The widow Fyxton greeted 
her friends, and, taking the arm ef the colonel, saun- 
tered to the river side. Dr. Dodd Dinkey, whu, with 
his niece, a very young lady, had also arrived in the 
colonel’s carriage, remained behind to give directions 
to the servants. 

Our wooden-legged friend, ‘l!om Gawkley, had ar 
rived in the early morning, and was strolling “ by the 
margin of fair Schuylkill’s waters,” with his angle i0 
hand, tasting the pleastires of a fisher’s life. His 
feminine quota, a plump, middle-aged aunt, was assist- 
ing the elderly female W. in the preparations for 
dinner, and amusing the male W. by describing * 
large the accident that deprived her Jemmy of his 
leg. 

A cheering cry, a dash through the green wood, * 
faint scream from Miss Selina—and a couple of 





sible arrangement, he put himself in for 


horses bearing Bustleton and Miss Maria A——, g2!: 
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| The lady was reclining in a very Magdalenish atti- 


joped on the lawn. The young lady was the colonel's 
gister, and exhibited a perfect specimen of the beauty 
that is to be found in the straight lines and squares of 
the little peninsula running between the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill. Maria A had a clear oval 
face, delicately moulded, with large hazel eyes, well 
chiseled nose, and mouth of peculiar beauty—its 
rows of pearly whiteness glanced between the labial 
lovelinesses whose flexibility assisted the varied ex- 
s of her animated countenance. Her small 
head was beautifully set upon her long and graceful 
neck—her finely shaped figure, decidedly petite, yet 
exquisitely rounded, was well developed in her riding 
pelisse, and a little foot peeped from beneath the dra- 
pery as if it longed to gaze upon the polished white- 
ness of her taper hand, which was ungloved for the 
purpose of confining an errant ringlet of the richest 
chestnut hue. 
“Ab,” said Bustleton, “how d’ye do, ladies? how 
like you this, our sport’ pretty place, this, 


‘Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs 
To while away the creeping hours of time.’” 





“ Melancholy, indeed!’’ said Smithers. “I was just 
telling Miss Selina—I’ve been here an hour, and no- 
thing to eat yet, and that’s behaviour I can’t sto- 
mach—starving is not a thing for us to live on—it's 
only proper for the pauperses.” 

“ For the porpusses?”’ enquired Bustleton. 

“ Yes, they are used to it—but how do yeu like this 
place?—this is my favourite ‘aunt.” 

The intellectual meant haunt, but his cockney me- 
mory had forgotten the aspiration. 

“| admire your taste, and hope soon to know your 
carling uncle,” said Bustleton with a grin. 

The Pic Nickers paired off for a stroll, excepting 
the sentimental Selina, who declared herself too fragile 
to walk, and too languid for any thing but repose. 


tude, and gazing on the gentle ripples of the stream, 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” when Smithers 
squatted his blue panteys on the green grass, and 
wiped his forehead with a scalding hot-looking red 
silk handkerchief. He remarked that the weather 
was very desultory—but that the sun did not shine so 
hot in the shade. The lady was not romantic enough 
t contradict him. An awful pause ensued. 

“Oh, Miss S. Waddilove!” at length exclaimed the 
swain, looking lugubriously, and placing his hand 
upon his abdominal region—* Oh, Miss S. Waddi- 
love!” 

The lady raised herself into a sitting posture, and 
expecting a declaration, had “ ask papa” at the tip of 
her tongue—and wedding dresses and littie children 
m her mind’s eye. 

“Oh, Miss S. Waddilove!” repeated Smithers, in a 
more earnest tone, “I am so hungry.” 

“Shall I fetch you an anchovy sandwich ?” said the 
disappointed damsel. 

“No, I thank you; I never eat vegetables before 
dinner.” 

A melancholy cry came from the river, and boom- 
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ed } dismally -dunlens the air. Smithers jumped up, 
stared at Selina, and said “ Lor.” ‘The yell was re- 
peated—the elderly ladies came from the provision 
depot, and enquired into the cause of the alarm. 
Colonel A. and the fair widow hastened to the beach 
—once more the shriek alarmed their ears—it was 
like nothing human, and painfully disturbed the so- 
lemn quietness of the shady grove. Smithers said 
something about Indians, and the junior Waddiloves 
contemplated fainting ; when Mutius Scevola Buggins 
roostered his gun, and swore to die in Helena’s de- 
fence. Suddenly, Bustleton, laughing heartily, burst 
through the copse, and requested every body to follow 
him. Walking rapidly up the river's side for several 
hundred yards, they discovered poor fat old Gawkley 
in a most extraordinary posture, by the edge of the 
soft mud, making horrible contortions, and screaming 
lustily for help. 

Bustleton and the Colonel released the angler, who 
gave the following account of his accident—“ 1 was 
fishing here, and all at once, I felt a tremendous nib- 
ble, and found thet I had hooked an almighty large 
fish. I threw back my right leg, and advanced my 
left, for the purpose of obtaining a firm position—but, 
unfortunately, the sharp end of my left leg, which you 
know is of wood, sunk into the soft mud up to the 
thick part of my thigh, and there have I been for half 
an hour, utterly unable to help myself, for I had sunk 
80 low that I could not forward my right foot to sup- 
port me—so [ was obliged to keep balanced on my 
wooden pin, in a slantendicular pesture, like Herr 
Cline on the tight rope, with my face close to the mud 
and the water, and my flesh foot cocked in the air— 
with an almighty sucker pulling at my line. I roared 
for help like all Boston.” 

“For help? Why, did you not say that you had 
more succour than you wanted ?” 

“ It’s no joke, Mr. Bustleton, to be wriggling about 
like a weathercock.” 

“ A vane affair, but nothing to be proud of.” 

A glass of brandy quieted the piscator, and the colo- 
nel insisted upon tranquillizing the ladies’ nerves with 
a glass of champagne. The foaming liquid soon had 
its effect—the eyes of the fair mutabilities, as one of 
the old dramatists terms our earthly angels, beamed 
with fresher beauty; Bustleton fired off a few jokes 
—the colonel recounted a story about an alligator fight 
on the banks of the Mississippi—and Smithers, who 
for some time had been thinking, or trying to think, 
suddenly burst out— 

“I have made such a conundrum!” 

“ Let us hear it, Mr. Smithers.” 

“ Why is an alligator like a tea cup?—You must 
all give it up, I know. Because one is a crock-o-dile, 
and the other is crock-e-ry.” 

A universal burst of indignation and dismay arose 
from the Pic Nickers, and gradually settled down in 
a proposition to duck the effender for his villanous 
perpetration. The struggling Smithers was carried 
to the water’s edge, when the ladies were startled by 
a shot fired in the adjoining copse, and followed by 
cries of pain. Every body rushed to the spot, and 
beheld Dr. Dodd Dinkey holding his nose, and running 
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about as if in great distress, while drops of blood were 
visible on a white apron that he had tied around his 
black vesi—Mautius Seevole Buggins was dancing 
after him, using the most deprecatory tones and ac- 
ions. 

Dr. Dodd Dinkey, priding himself upon the supe- 
riority of his lobster salad, had retired into the bosom 
of the woods, with all the necessary appurtenances, 
to complete his great work in silence. The Doctor 
had dissected a eouple of huge lobsters, and was bu- 
sily employed in dressing their poor bodies, having 
conquered the lack of chemical affinity in the ingre- 
dients. His dish was placed upon the stump of a tree, 
and his condiments spread on the ground about him, 
when one of Buggins’ stray shot went completely 
through his nose. 

“ Would you turn our Pic Nic into a slaying party, 
Mr. Buggins.”’ 

“ Why, my dear colonel, I was but hunting a robin,” 
said the unfortunate sportsman. 

“I say, colonel,” exclaimed Bustleton, “if Robin 
Hood was not a better shot than our Robin Hunter, I 
don’t think that his appetite often rode on a saddle of 
venison.” 

Another glass of brandy to bathe the Doctor’s nose. 
Another glass of wine round, and all again was well. 
The ladies ran into the wood to chatter innoeent 
scandal and gather wild flowers—the colonel chal- 
lenged Buggins to shoot at a mark for a champagne 
supper for the party, and took ample revenge on the 
winner of the toss at the catering committee. 

Bustleton picked up Gawkley’s tackle, and jumped 
into one of the batteaux which the angler had provi- 
ded, and reselved to have half an hour's fishing before 
dinner—but the owner of the tackle,indignant at Bus- 
aleton’s behaviour, followed him in another batteau, 
and demanded the restoration of his rod and line. 

“ You must fetch them,” said Bustleton, fixing his 
hook, and proceeding to fish. 

Gawkley jumped up, and planting his wooden leg 
firmly on the end of the seat, stepped his live foot on 
the side of the batteau in which Bustleton was calmly 
sitting, apparently intent upon his angle. The boats 


-were light— Gawkley was fat and heavy; his wooden 


limb compelled him to a slow movement; his weight 
bore down the sides of the batteaux, and, pressing 
outwards, drove them asunder before he could safely 
leave one to wholly enter the other. But for the 
sudden action of Bustleton, who fixed his paddle in 
the rowlock of the further boat, and prevented further 
abrasion, the luckless Gawkley must have suffered a 
slight impingement by the disseveration of his corpus- 
cular particles, as Dr. Dodd Dinkey scientifically ob- 
served; or have been participated to the element's 
bottom, as Mr. Smithers very learnedly remarked. 

Bustleton, holding on to the paddles, kept Gawkley 
bestriding a strip of Schuylkill that streamed between 
the batteaux. The fat gentleman wanted nothing but 
a tin glory round his head, and a bull's eye lantern in 
his uplifted hand, to appear the impersonation of the 
Colossus of Rhodes. 

After several minutes roeking and rowing, Bustleton 
gradually drew in the off batteau, and terminated the 





balancez movement of the fat cavalier seul, by seizing 
him by the hand, and jerking him into the boat; the 
slight boarding was unable to support the sudden 
plunge of his wooden leg, which popped through the 
bottom of the boat with the sharpness of a rifle ball 

The water speedily bubbled round the ill-fated 
limb, and spread with frightful rapidity over the bot. 
tom ef the batteau. Gawkley’s dismay swallowed up 
his anger, but Bustleton coolly remarked, « Since you 
have put your foot in it, keep it there, or we shall be 
swamped. Hold on to the head rope of the other 
batteau, while I pull this one ashore.” 

In two minutes, Bustleton had paddled close to the 
land, Gawkley standing in a constrained posture, with 
his timber toe plugged in the hole to exclude the 
Schuylkill. Half a dezen vigorous pulls drove the 
light craft far on to the sloping beach—but the shock 
was too much for Gawkley, and knocked him off his 
unsteady footing into the bottom of the boat, already 
half full of the insinuating stream. 

“ Never mind,” said Bustleton, “you are not the 
first tall fellow who has been floored by a run upon 
the bank.” 

“My leg—my leg,” screamed the angler, as he 
crawled, or rather tum bled over the side of the boat. 
“T have broken my leg.” 

There was a general cry of commiseration ; and the 
Doctor, forgetting his bandaged proboscis, ran quickly 
to the carriage for his case of instruments. 

“ Your leg broken, my dear Mr. Gawkley?’’ said 
the widow, with that tender solicitade which the 
ladies, God bless them, always display. 

“ Yes, madam,” said Bustleton, “it is brvken short 
off, and is now sticking in the bottom of the boat.” 

The agitation subsided ; the fat victim suffered his 
good humeur to predominate, and joined in the hearty 
laugh created by his ludicrous appearance. 

The fragment was extracted, and presented to the 
owner. “I cannot regret the accident,” said the colo- 
nel, “as it must place your standing in society on. 
new fvoting.” 

“ Bustleton,” said Gawkley, “ you'll pay for my new 
leg.” 

“Certainly. Here is a ten cent corporation note.” 

“Ten cents! ten dollars, you mean.” 

“ What more can you want for a damaged leg than 
a shin plaster,” said the trifler. 

“ But my boat is full of water—you'll bale her for 
me, won't you ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Bustleton ; “I am not a house- 
keeper—my bail can’t be allowed.” 

This simple joke roused Gawkley’s indignation, and 
he jumped up on his sound leg, and hopping after the 
offender, dedged and bobbed amongst the Pic Nickers 
with such activity that he might be supposed to be 
dancing a one-legged hornpipe to the music of his 
friend’s cachinnations. 

Before the next half hour had expired, the Pic 
Nickers were circled about a huge cloth, which was 
freighted with the varied contents of the hampers. 
The champagne corks popped, and the generous wine 
fizzed over the ice—and there were solo sips, and 
duetto drinks, and trio tipples; and health: were pro 
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round to volunteer toasts and sentiments. 
“ Buggias, my beauty,” said Bustleton to the robin 
hunter, who was disgracefully hacking a choice piece 
of speckled sirloin, “ do you expect to have any family 
when you marry?” 
Buggins looked sheepishly at Miss Helena Waddi- 
jove, and said with a grin, “I should hope so.” 
“ Then, sir, you may be thankful that you were not 
born a cow, for how could you rear any progeny when 


“ Mr. Bustleton,” said Mutius, “ when I commenced 
cutting up this sirloin, I thought I was befriending—” 

“ Beef-rending, sir, you certainly are.” 

Mutius Sceevola felt that he was making a bad hand 

' of the business, and not wishing to scorch his fingers, 
| he very wisely took his paws out of the fire. 

“Maria,” said the colonel, “ how beautifully those 

\ simple wil. © vwers appear, modestly peeping between 
the tendril curls of your ringlets. I wish ladies would 
patronize nature instead of the milliners, and wear 

> those little spots of the earth’s beauty instead of the 
scentless compositions of cambric, calico, and paint.” 

“I agree with you, colonel,” said the doctor.— 
«There is a typical sympathy, an emblematical con- 
nexion between Flora’s offerings and the rosebuds of 
humanity. Young girls should always wear real 
flowers, when they can.” 

“And pray, my dear dictator,” said Mrs. Fyxton, 
“what should we young widows wear ?” 

| “ Weeds, madam,” exclaimed Bustleton, who would 
have his humour. 

To remove the sting of this last remark, Bustleton 
sang a merry ditty; and then the fair Maria and the 
young Ellen performed a Rossini duett in a style that 
“would have drawn three souls out of a weaver.” 
The gliding river went softly by, and the trees bowed 
their heads to listen, and the evening breeze hushed 
iis murmurings before the harmony of woman’s voice, 





worthy heaven's own choir, 
When seraph harps sung sweetest. 


The elderly Waddiloves, Dr. Dinkey, and the fat 
aunt, made a pretty partie carré over the strawberries 
and cream. Miss Helena romped with the Buggins, 
and philopenaed the men with twin almonds—the colo- 
nel sang a stirring Anacreontic—and Miss Selina mur- 
dered A Merry Swiss Boy. 

Smithers wished te have his share of the fun. He 
tubbed a piece cf pound cake between his hands, and 
said in an important tone of voice that commanded 
iMmediate attention, and promised something worthy 
notice, “ Why is this cake like one of the English 
kings? Because it is all-of-a-crumble—(Oliver Crom- 
well.)” 

This msulting effort dispersed the Pie Nickers— 
Buggins and Helena went in search of more wild 
flowers—the colonel led the widow to the edge of the 
bluff to observe the glories of the western sky—Bus- 
tleton gallopped off gaily with the arm of his dear 
} Maria closely entwined in his. The musical laugh 
| of the lady, a delicious second to his cheerful guffaw, 


| 


> posed before the cloth was removed, and glasses went | ried on in low continued whispers ; his arm encircled 


her tiny waist, and with a lustrous eye and winning 
look, he told his love and asked her fond consent 
What did the lady say? With blushing cheeks she 
turned her head aside—her heart was much too full for 
words—a gush of pearly drops—for joy, like grief, hath 
“ fountains and its deep well-springs ;’—a squeeze of 
the hand—a heart-close embrace—and the happy 
swain planted the first kiss of accepted love upon the 
pulpy lips of his future bride. 

Mr. Gawkley, having his residuary leg-at-ease, very 
satisfactorily executed his will. Unable to leave the 
petit-champ-a-manger, he contented himself with emp- 
tying all the bottles within his reach. When a man 
is left alone, the wine comes round amazingly quick. 
Gawkley suddenly astonished the party by roaring out 
“ Come, brave with me the sea, love,” in real kettle- 
drum double D style, with an earthquake shake upon 
the C, beating time with his stump against the sides 
of the salad bowl. Poor Gawkley! the coloured gen- 
tleman who did the Pic Nickers the honour to wait 
upon them, placed him, when in a state of sweet ob- 
livion, in the bottom of the furniture wagon, amonget 
the crockery, cold meats, waste ice, and empty bottles. 
He was left at his boarding-house, wrapped up in his 
own large table-cloth, and very considerably the worse 
for wear and for wine. 

Mrs. Waddilove sent her marital nenentity to look 
after the carriages; and Dr. Dodd Dinkey and the fat 
aunt undertook to collect the stragglers. Smithers, 
rendered courageous by the Sillery, followed the sen- 
timental Selina, and popped the awful question. The 
young lady, whose previous knowledge of the youth 
had been but small, gave him a flat refusal, and taking 
the arm of the youthful Ellen, requested never to be 
again annoyed by his presence. The repudiated sim- 
pleton put his hands into his pockets—looked at the 
setting sun—walked to the water's edge, and wonder- 
ed if drowning hurt much—but recollecting that he 


had got on his volunteering pantaloons, he determined 
‘ 
| not to wet them that night. He concluded to go home 


alone, in melancholy guise—but as he was taking a 
short cut through the glade, he observed the colonel, 
with his pretty widew leaning most lovingly upon his 
arm. The sight affected the love-lorn swain, and he 
turned rapidly to the right—when he encountered 
Bustleton and his happy Maria, who were too busily 
employed in recounting ‘their anticipations of domestic 
felicity, to waste their time upon the Smithers. “ What 
fools them men are!” said he ; “running after the we- 
men with their love nonsense! I wonder they are 
not above such stuff.”’ Women are just like cats— 
especially kittens. They purr, and strut, and play, 
and frisk, and fondle till you begin to think them 
affectionate animals—when all at once they tum 
round, and scratch you like glory. Ladies and kittens 
are queer quadrupeds—that is, if kittens are quadre- 
peds; but, if they are not, ladies is, and that’s cata- 
mount to the same thing.” B 


So 


Appearance may deceive thee—understand, 





thortly ceased to be heard; the conversation was car- 


A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST VISIT. 





IN THREE PARTS. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


PART I. 


THE CONTEST. 


And waving his broad falchion high, 
Cried “ Where's the man that would not die, 
For such a glorious land ?"—.4@non. 


Hx came when life and hope were young, 
And the pulse beat at thought of fame, 

When high atabition’s harp was strung 
To glory’s sounding name. 


From Gallia’s gay and sun-lit hills, 
Clad in the laurel and the via, 
‘That droop their shadows o'er her :ills, 

And on her mountains shine— 


With sense and feeling all alive, 
To gain in arms a deathless name, 
‘With heart and hand, alike to strive, 
The youthful hero came. 


He came unhonour'd and unknown, 
On chivalry’s strong purpose bent— 
He heard our hapless nation groan, 
In tyrant thraldom pent. 


He heard from far the fearful sound, 
A suffering people sent on high— 
And his soul sprung, with ardent bound, 
Responsive to the cry. 


He made his vow at honor’s shrine, 
Then buckled on his warrior’s gear, 

And hurried o’er the ocean’s brine, 
To fall or conquer here. 


To fall or conquer for a land 

He ne’er had seen, nor more might see, 
Urg’d by a power beyond command, 

The love of liberty. 


Fame best can tell the wreath he won— 
That wreath is green and glowing yet, 

Fame best can paint his glory’s sun, 
Whose light may never set. 


Fame best can show him as he show’d, 
Crown’d with a nation’s poor applause, 

Heart, sword and purse alike bestow’d 

To aid her drooping cause. 








Beside the Chief, in arms he stood, 
The co-mate of that man of men, 
Whose like, thro’ evil and thro’ good, 

We ne'er shall see again. 


Triumphant Peace, in smiles, at last 
Beam'd o'er our starry flag once more, 

And the yonng he-o, perils past, 
Resought his native shore. 


But many a voice, when for his home, 
His vessel's steady sails were set, 

Wafted the praise, o’er ocean's foam 
Of noble La Fayette. 


PART If. 


THE PAGEANT. 


| Some shout him, and some hang upon his car 
: oie in ’s eyes, and bless him; maidens wave 
ir 


kerchiefs, and old women weep for jey.— Cowper. 
Time o’er the world his rapid flight 
With wild and reckless wing pursued, 
And things that once were fresh and bright 
Assum’d the sober mood. 


The young grew old, the fair grew wan, 
The blooming cheek was sad and pale, 

And auburn tresses blanch’d or gone, 
Told many a sorry tale. 


And age, that show’d on all in truth, 
The triumphs of his restless plough, 

Despite the laurels of his youth, 
Furrow'd the hero’s brow. 


But as he felt life gently wane, 
His noble spirit fondly yearn'd 
To see that gallant land again, 
For whom his young heart burn’d. 


E’en like the patriarch, he begun 

To breathe his soft and tender sigh, 
O, let me see my faveur'd son, 

Once more before I die. 


And when at last he came to see 
The land his valour help’d to save, 

She rose in native majesty 

To give him welcome brave. 
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Where’er he pass’d, where’er he mov’d, 
She hail’d him glorious, great, and good, 
And tears of joy for one they lov’d 
On freemen’s faces stood. 


Crowds threng’d his chariot as it roll’d, 
Proud in the deeds his hand had done— 
And all ambitious to behold 
The friend of Washington. 


While thousands flock’d around his way 
O’er all the bosom of the land, 

That they might to their children say, 
That they had press’d his hand. 


Feast, pageantry, and dance, and song, 
All that from Art or Fancy came, 
Vied with each other to prolong 
The honors of his name. 


From hill to vale—from lake to sea, 
From mountain tops to dells profound, 

Wherever dwelt the brave and free, 
The shout went pealing round: 





Till the full burst of high renewn 
Again his bounding galley bore, 

Rich with a gem from Freedom's crown, 
Back to his native shore. 


PART Itt. 


THE LAMENT. 


There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And triumph weeps above the brave.—Byren. 


Ten years pass’d o’er with all their show 

Of chance and change—of care and strife— 
And who that lives and does not know 
How vain is mortal life ? 





They pass’d, as they are wont to pass, 
Tho’ fill’d with grief, too quickly sped— 

And when their knell was rung, alas! 
The hero's soul was fled! 


Like to a widow, sorely mov'd, 
In whose sad bosom wo has slept, 
The land which he so long had lov'd, 
Lifted her voice and wept. 


In dark and sable stole array’d 
She gave her sorrow utterance strong, 
And from each stream and forest shade 
She pour'd her mournful song. 


Weep—the warrior’s fight is done— 
Weep—the hero’s course is o’er— 
Rising morn or setting sun 
Wakes him at its call no more. 












Full of honours, years, and fame, 
He has sunk to soothing rest, ie, 4B 
In a great and glorious name— ‘ 
In a cherish’d memory blest. 


















Triumphs of the battle-field, 
Earn’d his sword a rich renown— eats 
But the buckler and the shield, 
Low in death he lays them down. Ye 










Poor, alas! the meed they give, ; 
Measur’d by that lofty name, i 4 

Which might make it life to live, 
And give vital strength to fame. oe 














That proud title, in whose view 
Others show a dwindled span— 

That which tyrants never knew— 

Friend of liberty and man! 













Mausoleums vast may rise, 
Where the warrior’s ashes sleep, 
But the good man never dies 
Tho’ the earth his relics keep. 










If, amid the desert, none 
Points the spot where rests his clay, 
The bright deeds his hands have done 
Flourish, tho’ he pass away. 











Hero! in thy glory, rest! 
Warrior! sleep, thy fight is o’er— 
Benefactor! ever blest 
Is thy name on either shore ! 







While thy memory comes—like skies 
Sending round their genial showers— 
O, may discord never rise 
*T wixt thy native land and ours! 







Ever on thy hallow’d grave, 
Be the name of Peace imprest, 
Noble—honour’d—good, and brave, 
In a world's approval rest! 








_ 
SONNET, 






BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 





JULY. 


Now the hot July hurries half-array'd 
From tending his green work on sultry hill, 
In bower and field—seeking the shrunken rill, 
Or cave, or grot, or grove of pleasant shade, 
But flings his length where huddled leaves have 
made 
Cool covert for faint noon. Now not a bill 
Of happiest bird breaks the grave-silence still 
With call te his song-fellows ; and not a blade 
O’ the tall grass wags, so idle are the winds. 
The bee, with laden thighs, yet dares not stir 
For his far home ; and the quick grasshopper, 
Though amorous of the sun, yet haply finds Bs 
Deep shelter in green shades is better far RS 
Than burning in the blaze of the malign dog-star. ; 
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THE NEGRO QUEEN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 


Amonc the most remarkable periods which unfold 
their pages to us in the great book of time, there are 
some more particularly distinguished by their effect 
upon the ages which followed them. The sixteenth 
century is one of these. The separation of the two 


Christian churches is of great importance, especially | 


as regards the political state of Africa and Asia during 
the years which succeeded the Reformation; and the 
quarrels of the Dutch and Portuguese at Japan and 
Congo, the intrigues of both in Abyssinia, and in the 
kingdoms of Matamba and Angola, exercised a fatal 
influence in increasing the difficulties afterwards ex- 
perienced by Europeans in their attempts to introduce 
commerce and kaewledge into those parts of Asia and 
Africa. Neither did the missionaries, very respecta- 
ble men, no doubt, in other respects, always fulfil their 
duty as ministers of peace, excited as they were by 
the opposition which they sometimes encountered from 
their fellow Christians. 

ZineHa, Queen of Matamba, took an active part in 
the bloody strife which at this period afflicted Africa. 
Cruel and vindictive as the most savage of her nation, 
though a woman, and one too who had advanced be- 
yond the knowledge of her times, she was apparently 
at first the tool of the missionaries; but she soon sub- 
jected them to her will, and forced them even to bend 
their necks to her formidable yoke. 

Zincua, or NzInGHA, as it is pronounced in the Ab- 
boudi ianguage, was ihe daughter of Zingha-N-Baudi- 
Angola, eighth king of Matamba, by his favourite con- 
cubine Changuilla Caucamba. She was born in 1582. 
The horoscope of this extraordinary woman would al- 
most make us believe in astrology. All the soothsay- 
ers of the country were assembled at her birth, and 
predicted that she would prove a monster of cruelty. 

“ O ae! mama ae! ma ae! o ae!”’ (Oh, what a mon- 
ster will this child be!) cried, with terror in their 
countenances, all who had observed the signs indica- 
ted by the lines of her face. 

But she had other signs, which announced that she 
would prove a woman far above the common stand- 
@rd. Her father perfectly understood this, and gave 
her an education more warlike than African princesses 
usually receive. Baudi-Angola, who was of the sect 
of the Giagas,* often blessed his daughter with all the 
ceremonies of his sanguinary religion; and it was 
when surrounded with the dead bodies of new-born 
babes, that, as he drank the warm blood of the human 
victim, he invoked the blessings of Heaven upun Zin- 
gha’s head. This dreadful ceremony was not belied 
by her conduct when she grew up. Being naturally 
of a cruel disposition, this kind of education imparted 
to her the ferocity of a tigress; and while yet very 


*See “Relation des Royaumes de Matamba et 
d’ Angola ;” also, “ Lettres Edifiantes ;’ and “ Rélation 
Historique de l’Ethiopie Occidentale,” vol. ii. 





young, she was called upon to furnish a testimony of 
her piety towards the blood-besmeared gods which she 
worshipped. Her father died, and his funeral was 
such as became an African king professing the religion 
of the Giagas. ‘Two hundred innocent human beings 
were put to death and eaten at the funeral banquet; 
and the glory of the deceased monarch was celebrated 
during this tombo,* by the songs of the slayers, min- 
gled with the cries and screams of the women, child. 
ren, and old men serving as victims, many of whom 
fell by the hand of Zingha herself, who would sing 
praises to her gods as she pierced the bosom of a young 
girl and drank her blood. 

Nevertheless, she assisted in these ceremonies with 
strong repugnance, as she afierwards declared. She 
had a horror of feasting on human flesh, and of liba- 
tions of blood. But she was ambitious and vindic- 
tive: she would have both the throne and revenge on 
her enemies; and to obtain these she required strength, 
which, as she well knew, existed only in the people. 
She therefore flattered the passions and prejudices of 
the multitude. For a short time, however, she thought 
she might obtain support from the Christians; and 
here the extraordinary genius of this woman began to 
appear. 

A few vears before her father’s death, Zingha bore 
a sont whom she tenderly loved—for does not even 
the hyena love its young? The old king also was 
very fond of this child, because it was Zingha’s—and 
he preferred Zingha to all his other children. Prince 
Ngolambaudi, heir to the throne of Angola and Ma- 
tamba, fearing a competitor in his nephew, corrupted 
the slaves who had the care of the child, and the poor 
babe was stifled in a bath of hot water.t Zingha bit- 
terly deplored the loss of her offspring—for she was a 
tender mother: but she made a vow not te shed a sin- 
gle tear until she had avenged this murder. Ngolam- 


* Tombo means a sacrifice. The more honourable 
the victims, ihe more agreeable was the tombo to the 
sanguinary deities of the Giagas. See, for a descrip- 
tion of these horrid rites, the second volume of a work 
by J. B. Labat, entitled “ Rélation Historique de l’Ethi- 
opie Occidentale ;” see also “ Lettres Edifiantes,” and 
all the travels in Africa. 

+ It is well known that prior to the introductien of 
Christianity, the ceremony of marriage was very little 
used at Congo and in the kingdom of Angola. None 
of the histories of Africa, not even those which give 
most particulars concerning the death of Zingha’s son, 
say a word about the father of this child, or even state 
who he was. 

t According to another account his eyes were first 
put out with a red-hot iron, and he was afterwards 
butchered; but the version of the hot water passes for 
the most authentic. This crime was the cause of 
many others of the most frightful kind, so true is it 
that reprisals are always worse than the original pro- 
vocation. 
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baudi shuddered when he heard of this oath; for he 
well knew that his sister swore not in vain, and that 
she was as resolute as implacable. 

Baudi-Angola left four children: Ngolambaudi, Zin- 
gha, Cambo, and Fungi. I have already stated that 
Zingha had received a warlike education: that of her 
sisters, Cambo and Fungi, was similar; but, whether 
from their not possessing an equal degree of energy 
and courage, or from some other cause, Zingha was 


the only one her brother feared when he ascended the 


throne. 

Soon afier the death of her father, she retired iv a 
province at a considerable distance from Cabazzo, 
whence she excited the people of Matamba to insur- 
rection. Ngolambaudi having detected several con- 
spiracies against his life, punished the offenders with 
all the ferocity of his nation; and with a view to make 
a sort of diversion—believing at the same time that 
he was pleasing his subjects—he declared war against 
the Portuguese, in order to wrest from them the pro- 
vinces of Angola, which they occupied. But what 
could hordes of undisciplined and naked savages, 
badly armed, do against troops so valiant as the Por- 
tuguese of that period? The negroes were defeated, 
their capital taken, and their king forced to seek safety 
in flight. The Queen, his consort, together with his 
two sisters, Fungi and Cambo, were carried away 
prisoners. As for Zingha, she owed her safety to her 
previous revolt. She was then far from Cabazzo.— 
Ngolambaudi soon discovered that he was the weakest 
party, and, like a true African, felt that dissimulation 
alone could afford him the means, if not of conquering, 
at least of recovering what he had lost. He accord- 
ingly sent ambassadors to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Angola; and these made magnificent promises in his 
name. A treaty was entered into—the Portuguese 
withdrew their forces from the country, and set the 
royal prisoners at liberty; but when Ngolambaudi was 
called upon tc falfil his promises, he eluded them un- 
der various pretences. 

The war was about to be resumed. A new vice- 
roy had just reached Angola. Don Juan Correa de 
Souza was, like a number of his countrymen at that 
period, a man of great talents, high honour, fond of 
glory, and unwilling to allow his noble country to be 
disgraced by want of faith in a savage negro. He 
therefore spoke with such firmness that Ngolambaudi 
was alarmed, and sent a solemn embassy to sofien the 
viceroy ; and knowing the talents, wit, and courage of 
his sister Zingha, he proposed to her a fraternal recon- 
ciliation, and entreated that she would save her coun- 
try by going herself to negotiate with the Portuguese 
government. Zingha smiled on receiving this mesyage: 
“Yes,” she replied, “I will certainly go.” 

She had long been desirous of knowing the Euro- 
peans; for she was well aware that she should find 
civilization nowhere but among them, and that civili- 
zation alone could form into a nation the numerous 
tribes that peopled the sandy deserts of Africa. It 
was, therefore, from this secret motive that she under- 
took her brother’s mission. A greater dissembler stil] 
than he, she pretended to place entire faith in his re- 
pentance, because the hour of her revenge was not yet 

A2 





come, and the proposal made to her was an infallible 
means of accelerating the fulfilment of her vow. 

She accordingly set out for Angola with a magnifi- 
cent suite. Her brother had added to her usual train 
all the additional splendour which his vanity prompted 
him to give, in order that his sister might be treated 
with greater respect by those Europeans who, as they 
declared, had quitted their smiling and fertile Europe 
only from the hope of obtaining the precious stones 
and mines of gold buried under the burning sands of 
Africa. From Cabazzo to Angola, a distance of three 
hundred miles, Zingha was carried upon the shoulders 
of her slaves. 

On her arrival at Angola, she was received at the 
gates of the city by the magistrates, attended by the 
militia and troops of the line under arms. At the 
same time, the artillery of the garrison fired a salute 
equal to that of the viceroy. 

She had apartments provided for her in the palace 
of Don Ruix Avagazzo; and she and her numerous 
retinue were treated with the greatest magnificence 
at the expense of the King of Portugal. 

On her admittance io an audience of the viceroy, 
she perceived, on entering the throne-room, a splendid 
arm-chair placed for his excellency, and opposite to it 
a beautiful foot carpet, upon which were only two 
brocade cushions. She immediately understood that 
this latter accommodation was intended for her; and 
this difference, which seemed to indicate that she was 
considered a mere savage, displeased her much. She 
however said nothing; but on a sign which she made, 
a young girl in her train knelt upon the carpet, and 
placing her elbows upon the ground, presented her 
back to her mistress, who seated herself upon it as 
upon a chair, and remained in this posture during the 
audience. 

In the conference which followed, Zingha displayed 
superior talent and sagacity. She excused. without 
meanness, her brother's want of faith, and begged for 
peaee—but with dignity; observing to the viceroy that 
if the Portuguese had obtained the advantage on ac- 
count of their superior civilization, and by means of 
a discipline unknown to the Africans, the latter had 
in their favour the circumstance of being in their own 
country, and in the enjoyment of resources which all 
the power of the King of Portugal could not precure 
for his subjects. She surprised the council, convinced 
the viceroy, and concluded with a line of reasoning 
worthy of the most able diplomatist. The viceroy 
strongly insisted upon a yearly tribute from the King 
of Matamba, in order, as he said, to bind this prince 
more strongly, he having already violated his engage- 
ments. But this clause was teo humiliating for Zingha 
to agree to: her ambitious pride led her to defend the 
interests of the crown of Matamba, as if she already 
wore it, and she resolved to obtain it unsullied. 

“My lord,” said she, to the viceroy, “ we will never 
consent to this condition; neither ought you to insist 
upon it from a people whom you have driven to the 
last extremity. If the tribute were paid the first year, 
peace would be violate. he next, in order to free our- 
selves from it. Content yourself with asking at pre- 
sent, but all at once, to the ful) extent of what we can 
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grant you. ‘To this shall be added the freedom of the 
Portuguese slaves, and the offer of a powerful king's 
alliance. This is all | can consent to promise you in 
my brother’s name.” 

The treaty wasdiscussed and concluded/at.ihe same 
audience. When it was terminated, the viceroy, as 
he led away the princess, remarked that the young 
girl who had served as a seat, still remained in the 
same attitude. He made the observation to Zingha. 

“ The ambassadress of a great king,” she haughtily 
replied, “never uses the same thing twice. The girl 
who served as my seat, is no longer mine.” 

It was during this period that, being obliged to wait 
at Angola until the treaty was ratified, she caused: her- 
self to be instructed in the Christian religion, in order 
to attach: the Portuguese to her cause. Several Por- 
tuguese missionaries, then at Angola, the seat of the 
Afiican mission, and who spoke the Abboudi tongue, 
instructed the princess. She sent to desire that her 
brother would not take umbrage at this, because the 
object she had in view was to acquire a better know- 
ledge of the Portuguese nation. Ngolambaudi, on the 
contrary, approved of her conduct, and Zingha was 
christened in the principal church of Loando, the Vice- 
roy and Vice-queen acting as sponsors.* She received 
the name of Anna, which was that of the Vice-queen. 
Zingha then: set out on her return, loaded with marks 
of honour and distinction by the Viceroy, who accom- 
panied her several miles, 

Ngolambaudi received her with apparent gratitude ; 
but the brother and sister hated, and therefore natu- 
rally mistrusted each other. He assumed a kindness 
of manner wliich he was far from feeling, talked of 
embracing his sister's new religion, and even received 
the first instructions in Christianity ; but in the mean 
time he was secretly preparing for war. He, however, 
sent his two other sisters to Angola to be baptized ;t 
but searcely had the two: princesses returned to Ca- 
bazzo, ere he commenced his incursions on the Portu- 
guese territory, thus declaring war without any mo- 
tive. It is said that his sister Zingha having bribed 
the Singhisset whom the king consulted, the prophet 
had foretold a decisive victory over the Portuguese.— 
The unhappy monarch was, however, completely de- 
feated; and his sister having seduced his troops, they 
deserted him. He narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
soner, and had only just time to jump into an arm of 
the Coanza, swim across, and seek refuge in a desert 
island, whither he was followed by a few servants 
whom he thought faithful, but who proved to be mi- 
nisters of death, in the pay of Zingha. Being block- 
aded in this island, he was soon reduced to the last 
extremity. The depth and width of the river pre- 
vented his departure on the side opposite to that occu- 
pied by the enemy; and the forests of the island were 
overrun with ferocious beasts of prey. In this ex- 


* Don Juan Correa de Souza. The name of the 
Vice-queen was Dona Anna Meneses. 

t They received the names of tivir godmothers, 
Dona Barbara de Sylva, and Dona Garcia Ferreja. 

t Singhisses are prophets who speak in the name of 
the spirits of the dead relatives of those whi consult 
them. These men are greatly venerated in Africa. 





tremity, he died by poison, not voluntarily taken by 
himself, but administered by his treacherous servants. 
He was buried in the island, and his obsequies were 
attended with the same sanguinary ceremonies as those 
of his father. 

The moment Zingha received intimation of this 
commencement of her revenge, she hastened: to Ca- 
bazzo; and, taking advantage of the people's affection 
for her, seized upon the crown, abjured Christianity, 
offered incense and sacrifices to the idols of her former 
worship, and made vows of bleod and slaughter upon 
human: hecatombs. 

Her brother had, however, left ason. This child 
had been confided, by his dying father, to the care of 
the Giaga Kasa, a man of superior merit, and worthy 
of the trust, Zingha wanted the boy’s life: it had be- 
come necessary, to make the crown sit securely upon 
her head; and she also required it im order that her 
own son, murdered by the boy’s father, might sleep 
peaceably in his grave. 

But the infant king was safe in the midst of a eamp 
of warriors formed by the Giaga Kasa, who had. as- 
sembled such of the late: King’s subjects as remained 
faithful to his memory: Zingha saw that. stratagem 
alone could effect the consummation she desired ; and 
she offered to marry the Giaga, stating that she had 
long loved him, and was anxious to place the crown 
upon his head. 

Zingha was the loveliest of the daughters of her 
country, and the Giaga was at first tempted by the 
offer; but the safety of his ward rendered him pru- 
dent, and he declined it. Zingha might have employ- 
ed force to carry her point, but she was fearfal of a 
revolt among her new subjects; for she knew that her 
throne could never be secure while her nephew was 
alive. At length she suddenly came to a determina- 
tion whieh no erdinary woman could have adopted. — 
She left Cabazzo and proceeded to her nephew's camp 
without retinue, and accompanied by only two or three 
slaves. She luaded the child with caresses, and se- 
duced the Giaga. The marriage took place, and in 
the midst of the bridal festivities, she succeeded in 
enticing her husband and his infant ward to Cabazzo. 
There lay her strength, and she availed herself of it; 
for the moment they reached the great square of the 
city, she drew her poniard with one hand, as she led 
her nephew with the other, and stabbed the poor child 
to the heart; then taking up the body, threw it into 
the river which flows close to the city walls. 

“T have done,” said she, afier this bloody feat, “that 
which the Singhisses commanded me to de: I have 
killed the son of Ngolambaudi, as he killed mine.”’— 
And casting her ferocious and blood-shot eyes around, 
she seemed to defy every one present. No one dared 
to speak: the people bowed their heads, and tremb- 
lingly submitied to this formidable woman. She was, 
moreover, greatly beloved by them, for she was va- 
liant, and a woman of surpassing genius: in short, 
worthy to be their queen. 

Free from the uneasiness lately caused by the rights 
of her nephew, she now ordered every individual to 
be executed who had the remotest claim to the throne, 
sparing only her two sisters, and one besides. Her 
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metive for this act of clemency is unknown; it was, 
perhaps, because from their want of capacity she en- 
tertained no fears of them, certainly not from any feel- 
ing of humanity. 

To secure her power, she made use of the Portu- 
guese alliance, and her intrigues are fully related in 
every history of the kingdoms of Angola and Matam- 
ba. Being now seated on the throne without a com- 
petitor, it became necessary, in order to keep the crown 
upon her head, that she should command the love of 
her subjects. She knew that they hated the Chris- 
tians; she therefore, by a baptism of human blood, 
made thera forget her baptism of redemption, and re- 
vived the monstrous rites of the sect of the Giagas, 
scrupulously following the Quixiles,* and surpassing 
even the ferocious Tem-Ban-Dumba, their legisla- 
tress. 

Unable, like the latter, to sacrifice to her sanguin- 
aty divinities a new-born male infaut of her own, she 
adopted one, which she herself killed immediately 
after the ceremony of adoption, in order to compose 
with the body an execrable ointment which was to 
preserve her from every misfortune. 

Like all African women, she led an impure life, 
but in dissoluteness of conduct she surpassed them all. 
Yet she was anxious to be respected; and one of her 
officers having proved indiscreet, she ordered him to 
be executed, and his body thrown outside the ramparts, 
to be devonred by wild beasts. 

A young girl who waited upon her, had the misfor- 
tune to become attached to a man upon whom the 
Queen had herself cast an eye of affection. Having 
discovered that the feeling was mutual between the 
youthful lovers, Zingha had them brought before her; 
and giving her poniard to the young man, ordered him 
to plunge it into the bosom of his mistress, to open her 
bosom, and eat her heart! The moment he had obey- 
ed this cruel order, she turned to the wratched man, 
who perhaps expected his pardon, and looked at him 
as if to confirm this expectation; but she ordered his 
head to be severed from his body, and it fell upon the 
mutilated corpse of his mistress.t 

Being at length freed from all fear of a revolt among 
her subjects, Zingha resolved to wrest from the Por- 
tuguese the provinces of the kingdom of Angola which 
they had retained. She forgot her obligatiens to them, 
as she had previously forgotten those of her Christian 
baptism ; and declared war, upon the Viceroy giving her 
to understand that as a Christian she was tributary to 
the King of Portugal. 

“Lam tributary to no one,’ 


she replied. “ Arms 

* Quixiles are the laws of the Giagas, given to them 
by their legislatress, Tem-Ban-Dumba. These laws 
are Written in letters of blood much more than those 
of Draco. 

t The cruelties of Zingha are related in great de- 
tail in the “ Rélation Historique du Royaume d’An- 
gola,” but they are so monstrous that | was unwilling 
to sully my pages with such disgusting enormities— 
Thus | have omitted her butchering pregnant women, 
her mode of torture by the application of aquafortis 
and salt to the stumps of limbs which she had cut off, 
and a thousand other atrocities, the bare mention of 
Which must make every human being shudder. 





shall decide whether | am tributary to the Portuguese, 
or they to me.” 

She then openly, and by a public deelaration, em- 
braced the religion of the Giagas, and called to her 
assistance all the Giagan tribes in the interior of Aifrica. 
They lost no time in rallying round a queen, “ whose 
arrew,” they said, “always hit the mark.” By reject- 
ing, like these cruel anthropophagi, every feeling of 
humanity, she succeeded in becoming their sovereign, 
and from that period her power was formidable. In 
this manner she spent thirty years of her life, always 
at war, and always victurious. Though doubtless 
cruel and vindictive, she: was great from her talents 
and heroic courage; and proved to the world! that, in 
a savage and far distant land, there existed a being 
who preferred death to slavery. She was certainly 
too much actuated by ihe love of revenge; but the 
nation to which she belonged, and the age in which 
she lived, ought to be placed in the opposite seale of 
the balance. Passionate and revengeful like all negro 
women, she must necessarily, in a country where the 
absolute will of the sovereign is the only law, have 
earried these passions to excess. 

One of the most powerful means she employed to 
govern, was that of pretending to be inspired, and! to 
know, through a familiar spirit, every plot against her- 
self and the state. During ber residence among the 
Portuguese, she had conceived the idea of civilizing 
her nation; and this she carried into execution, imper- 
fectly it is true, but in a sufficient degree to procure 
great advantages to the inhabitants of Angola and 
Matamba. Nature had endowed her with remarka- 
ble quickness of perception, and the Missionaries, who 
were constantly near her person, state that it was won- 
derful how she contrived to dovetail into African man- 
ners whatever she had observed to be advantageous 
in those of Europe. Her subjects venerated her, and 
considered her almost a deity. One day, after her re- 
turn to the superstition of her fathers; a slave who 
worked in the garden of the hospital fled precipitately 
on hearing that the Queen was coming: Father An- 
tonio de Gaéte, then at Cabazzo; having asked him 
why he did so: 

“Because,” he replied, “I had stolen something from 
one of my companions; and if the Queen had only 
looked ‘at me, she would have discovered it, and have 
had me punished; for she has a spirit that informs her 
of every thing.” 

Having imposed this belief upon the nation she 
governed, she made the infliction of personal wen- 
geance serve also her projecis of ambition. She care- 
fully collected the bones of her brother, placed them 
in a portable shrine covered with plates of chased!sil - 
ver, and attached a Singhisse to their worship. On 
every important occasion she pretended to consult the 
spirit of her murdered brother! 

Her vengeance, as I have already stated, was terri- 
ble as the thunderbolt from heaven. It was often. not 
confined to a single individual, a single family, a single 
village, or a single city: a whole province was often 
ravaged with fire and sword, and utterly depopulated. 
In. this manner she revenged herself upon the chief of 
the province of Sono, who had ventured to call hea 
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despicable woman. Another chief paid the same pe- 
nalty, for having uttered a single word; two hundred 
and thirty of his officers perished with him, and their 
bedies were shared and devoured at a feast of re- 
joicing.* 

It is customary at Angola, on the death of a man of 

consequence, for one of his concubines to be buried 
with him, in order to serve him in a better world.— 
The master of the Queen’s household died at a period 
when Zingha entertained a strong passion er his son. 
Two concubines belonging to the deceased. disputed 
the honour of accompanying him to the grave. On 
being made acquainted with this singular dispute, 
Zingha summoned the two women before her, that she 
might adjudicate on the case. She designated the vic- 
tim ; but perceiving the son of the deceased cast a look 
by far too tender upon the woman whose life was to be 
spared, she recalled, by a sign, the officer directed to 
execute her commands, and coldly said—*Take this 
woman also, and throw her into the grave with her 
companion.” 

Zingha was of an extremely warlike disposition. At 
the head of the numerous Giagan tribes whom she 
had enticed into her dominions, she constantly overran 
the provinces opposed to her, like a raging torrent, 
ravaging and destroying every thing she met with, and 
converting the most fertile countries into deserts. The 
Portuguese at length resolved to drive her into the in- 
terior of Africa. But they employed Zingha’s own 
means, and did not at first openly wage war; they 
contented themselves with raising up enemies against 
her among her own allies, and succeeded even beyond 
their most sanguine hopes. 

The life of Ngola-Aary had been spared at the mas- 
sacre of the royal family: the Portuguese now pro- 
claimed him King of Dongo, and promised him their 
support, if he would declare war against Zingha. He 
did so, and the Portuguese, thinking they had done 
sufficient to alarm the African Queen, offered her their 
assistance tosubdue Ngola-Aary, provided she agreed 
to pay a tribute to the King of Portugal. On this oc- 
casion Zingha gave a proof of a great and noble mind. 

“IT am a queen,” she said, with bitter anger, to the 
Christian envoy; ‘and your Viceroy has insulted me. 
How dare he, who is but a governor, talk thus to me, 
who am an independent sovereign? Has he van- 
quished me, that he should presume to demand from 
me a tribute to his king? No, sir, [ am not vanquish- 
ed,” she continued, repeating the last words several 
times, and striking the ground with a javelin, which 
she always carried in her hand; “I have valiant troops, 
I have courage, and I will fight to the very last. As 
for the tribute, tell your governor that if he will have 
one, he must ask it of my corpse, for he shall never 
have one whilst I am alive.”t 


* To drown the cries of the unhappy victims of a 
tombo in the camp, Zingha had all the military instru- 
ments in ber army played at once; and to clear away 
the blood stains, she employed means which no one 
else would have imagined: she had the blood licked 
up from the ground by her slaves. 

+ See “Rélation Historique de |’Ethiopie,” vol. iv. 
p- 63; also “ Lettres Edifiantes,” and “ History of An- 





gola.” 


The Portugnese knew her well, and perceiving that 
war was inevitable, levied troops, overran the banks 
of the Coanza, attacked the seventeen islands in that 
river, two ef which they took, and blockaded the 
Queen in the island of Dangy. It was here that her 
unhappy brother had died, poisoned by her agents.— 
But she felt no remorse. Being soon reduced to ex. 
tremities by the musketry of the Portuguese—the ne 
groes having no fire-arms—a flag of truce was sent to 
her, giving her twelve hovwrs to surrender. She sur- 
render!—never! Having called her brother's Sing- 
hisse before her, she directed him to interrogate the 
spirit, which replied in a manner to raise the courage, 
not ef the Queen, for her’s was never shaken, but of 
the persons around her, whose dismay was but too evi. 
dent. This took place in the evening. The night 
passed, and on the morrow the Portuguese saw not a 
human being on the island, neither did they hear the 
least noise. They at first suspected some stratagem; 
but having at length penetrated into the island, they 
found it abandoned; only near the tomb erected to the 
memory of Ngolambaudi, lay the bodies of four young 
girls, whom Zingha had butchered as a mark of graii- 
tude to her brother's spirit. She herself had left the 
island during the night, and, with her followers, swam 
across the river at a place which appeared so imprae- 
ticable to the Portuguese, that they did not place a 
guard there. By forced mar-hes she reached the pro- 
vince of Cacco in safety. 

Zingha was furious at these reverses, and went 
even into the remotest deseris to raise up enemies 
against the Portuguese. She ravaged those of her 
own provinces which they occupied; retook Matamba ; 
had Queen Matamba-Muongo, who had defended it 
for the Portuguese, branded with a red-hot iron; and 
raging, like a hyena from the forest, with hunger and 
thirst of human flesh and blood, became the terror of 
the most valiant. 

It was at this period that the Giaga Cassange,* 
taking advantage of her absence, seized upon the pro- 
vinces that remained to her, ruined the cities, burnt 
the houses, and did that which his cruel sovereign was 
doing elsewhere. On receiving intelligence of this 
fresh aggression, Zingha returned by forced marches, 
and drove the Giaga from her dominions. He retreat- 
ed, valiantly fighting the whole way. It was now 
that Zingha displayed the whole strength of her cha- 
racter, and showed the world what she was. She felt 
that in order to maintain her power over the barbarous 
tribes whom she governed, it was necessary that she 
and the Europeans should be united in one common 
interest; she therefore sought the means of making 
peace, and forming an alliance with the Portuguese. 
There was only one mode of effecting this, and she 
resolved to adopt it. Her late victories had placed 
her in a situation to obtain honourable conditions of 
peace; and she hinted that she might possibly return 
to Christianity. The Portuguese viceroy, who had 
orders from his court to obtain, at any price, Zingha’s 


* The Giaga Cassange was avery extraordinary man. 
The missionaries, in their histories, termed him an uP 
believing heretic, and relate a great many stories of 
him utterly devoid of truth. 
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conversion, whether sincere or feigned, immediately 
sent to her several missionaries and an ambassador.— 
The capuchin, Antonio de Gaéte, received her abjura- 
tion, and reconciled her to the Church. Zingha, con- 
yinced that the barbarous manners of her subjects 
would never be softened except through the religion of 
Christ, now embraced that faith with a determination to 
adhere to it. She yielded to the King of Portugal, by 
treaty, her just claims to the kingdom of Angola; and this 
monarch concluded with her an offensive and defensive 
alliance to maintain her upon the throne of Matamba. 
At this period Zingha was seventy-five years of age.* 


| She issued an edict, abolishing the abominable religion 


of the sect of the Giagas, and their frightful supersti- 
This extraordinary woman now conceived the 
most noble projects for the improvement of her nation; 
though by nature sanguinary and cruel, she was, never- 
theless, a great ruler, and could display the most ele- 


" yated virtues in juxtaposition with the most execrable 
' crimes. Without losing her throne, she performed 


that which no other would have dared to attempt. She 


: struggled against a people who wanted to subdue her 


nation, displaying a degree of energy which showed 
the force and stamp of her mind, and the immense 
effect of her influence; and this she did because her 
heroic soul made her consider it a duty to the crown 
she wore. She was striving arduously to introduce 
civilization into her dominions when death overtook 
her, on the 17th of December, 1663, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two years. The nature of the disease 
of which she died was little known at that period; 
according to father Antonio de Gaéte, it was a neglect- 
ed inflammation of the lungs. 

Queen Zingha quitted this life with high feelings of 
repentant piety, leaving her nation half civilized and 
inconsolable for her loss. 

“On reaching the palace,” says father Antonio, “ I 
found the deceased Queen dressed in the most costly 
of her royal robes. She was lying on a litter covered 
with cloth of gold, the ends of which were fastened 
On 
her head she had a small helmet, surmounted with a 
crown of gold, and adorned with feathers of various 
colours. She had several rows of coral beads and 
large pearls round her neck, and rich ear-rings. Her 
arms, up to the elbows, and her legs from the knees 
to the feet, were covered with gold rings enriched with 
jewels, and elephant’s hair ingeniously platted—the 
latter being considered one of the most splendid orna- 
ments in the country. She had on her feet small san- 
dals of red velvet fastened with coral buttons; and 
was surrounded with flowers. 


across her busom by a clasp of precious stones. 


* Zingha, before her last peace with the Portuguese, 
being anxious to try another alliance, entered into a 
treaty with the Dutch; but she soon got tired of them 
and returned to the Portuguese. The missionaries 
pretend that it was because the latter were Catholics. 
The fact is, Zingha, having tried both, deemed the 
Portuguese much better allies than the Dutch. This 
certainly might have been the case at the period al- 
luded to; for it was about the time when the Dutch 
obtained leave from the Emperor of Japan to trade in 
his dominions, on condition that they would spit upon 
the crucifix and the image of the Virgin Mary, and 
trample them under foot. 





“ About the middle of the day she was conveyed to 
the audience portico, where she was placed upon a 
state bed, and exposed to public view. The bed was 
covered with a cloth called Gabu, manufactured in 
the country. She was almost in a sitting posture, with 
a rosary in her hand, and leaning upon a cushion, 
which one of her pages, who might have been taken 
for a statue, supported during several successive hours 
without making the slightest motion.” 

The same author relates, that the moment she ap- 
peared, “the people, seeing her in her state dress with 
the crown upon her head, showed the strongest marks 
of joy; they imagined that she had risen from the dead. 
But when they found that she did not give them her 
blessing, which she was in the habit of doing when- 
ever she appeared befere them, they burst forth into 
lamentations and cries of distress, rolled themselves 
upon the ground, tore their hair, and covered their 
heads with dust,* thus displaying their grief at the 
loss of their incomparable queen.” 

Zingha was always magnificent in her dress. She 
usually wore stuffs manufactured in the country from 
the bark of trees. Their texture was so fine that it 
surpassed that of the most beautiful satins of Europe. 
She always wore two pieces, one of which went round 
her body, and the other served as a mantle. But on 
days of ceremony, her royal mantle was formed of the 
richest brocades of Asia; and she wore a crown of 
gold over a sort of helmet. Her arms and neck were 
loaded with magnificent pearls, chains of gold, and 
coral beads; and her legs were encircled with anklets 
of gold. Her sceptre was a rod covered with red 
velvet embroidered with pearls, and adorned with 
small bells of gold and silver. Sometimes, but seldom, 
she wore a Portuguese dress, “ in order,” as she said, 
“to become entirely a Dona Anna.” 

She was fond of hunting, and preferred the most 
perilous kind. She kept in her “apartment,” as father 
Antonio terms it, though it was but a hut more orna- 
mented and better fitted up than others, the spoils of 
lions and tigers killed by her own hand; and these 
she took great pride in showing. 

She had three hundred women to wait upon her; 
ten were always about her person, and were not to 
lose sight of her for a single moment. 

She always took her meals in public. A large mat 
was spread upon the ground, and covered with a table- 
cloth of European linen. Zinghu seated herself upon 
a cushion, and used, as may easily be imagined, neither 
knife nor fork. She gave large pieces of meat to her 
officers and female attendants, who, from respect alone, 
and whether hungry or not, were forced immediately 
to swallow, to the very last morsel, whatever she gave 
them. Father Antonio saw as many as twenty dishes 
served up, even on ordinary occasions. “ There were,” 
he says, “lizards, locusts, crickets, and often mice, 
roasted with the skin and hair on.” Zingha offered 
him some, but he deelined the honour. 

“You Europeans,” she observed, “know not what 
good eating is.” 


* See “ Rélation Historique,de l’Ethiopie. See also 
“History of Queen Anna Zingha,” by Father Labat, 
and also that by Father Antonio Gaéte. 
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Sometimes she dined in great state, and after the 
European fashion. She had then gold and silver plate 
admirably wrought, and was waited. upon by her offi- 
cers, with the same ceremonial as was observed at 
the ceurts of Spain and Portugal. This, however, oc- 
curred but seldum; for notwithstanding her decided 
taste for learning that of which she was ignorant, she 
was not fund of restraint, or of things not in general 
use. 

She had no sgbles, because there were neither 





horses nor mules at Matamba and Angola.* Instead 
of horses, she had robust slaves, who were kept jp 
particular huts, under the direction of a superintend. 
ent: they were used for the same work as horses. T'h 
activity of this race of men isso great, that they some. 
times carry a heavy burthen fifty miles in a day. 

Zingha, though cruel and sanguinary, had soared 
into futurity. Had she been born in Europe, she migh; 
have proved a Catherine I[[., an Elizabeth, or a Cathe. 
rine de Medicis. 


* It is only as a luxury, according to every traveller who has visited this part of Africa, that the Portugues 


have mules brought to Loando. 





FORTUNE 


‘FELLING. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE BIRTH OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Tuer is nothing more silly than a belief in fortune- 
telling, whether we consider the thing itself, or the 
description of persons who profess the art—an art to 
which no one of character or education ever prevends. 
But such belief is scarcely less dangerous than silly, 
especially amongst young persons ef the humbler 
classes. By exciting false hopes, it leads to false steps; 
and unsettled habits, anxiety, disappointment, disho- 
nesty, ruin, and untimely or ignominious death, have 
been directly or indirectly its consequences. Many 
are induced to have their fortunes told from mere idle 
curiosity; but a lucky guess, or a prediction accident- 
ally verified even in part, may take such hold of the 
imagination that reason cannot resume her former 
sway—besides that it is inexcusable to give encour- 
agement to a race of profligates, thieves, and children- 
stealers. A revolting instance of this encouragement 
is to be witnessed at Epsom races on the part of many 
elegantly dressed females, and the mixture causes a 
considerable detraction from the brillianey of the 
scene. 

The following anecdote strikingly shows how difficult 
it must sometimes be to detect imposition. It will re- 
mind the readers of Hamilton's “ Memoirs of De Gram- 
mont” of some passages in that work. 

A little more than sixty years since a fortune-teller 
in Paris was roused from his bed at the dead of night 
by a loud knocking at his door. On opening it he 
perceived standing before him a man muffled up in an 
ample cloak, with a large hat slouched over his face. 
“What do you want?” said the furtune-teller, some- 
what alarmed. The stranger answered sternly, “ If 
you are what you profess to be, you can tell me that.” 
“T can tell nothing without my cards,” replied the 
other. They both walked in, and the fortune-teller, 
having shuffled his cards, and laid them out, after a 
pause, observed with a tone of deference, “I perceive 
I am in the presence of an illustrious person.” “You 








are right,” said the stranger; “ and now tell me what 


it is I wish to know.” The fortune-teller again con- 
sulting his cards, answered—“You wish to know 
whether a certain lady will have a son er a daughter. 
“ Right again,” said the stranger. After another pause 
the fortune-teller pronounced that the lady would have 
ason. On which the stranger replied—* If that prove 
true, you shall receive fifiy pieces of gold—if false, 
good cudgelling.” A few weeks after, about the same 
hour and in the same manner, the stranger re-appear. 
ed, and before he could speak, the fortune teller ex 
claimed, “ You find [ was right.” “I do,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘and I am come to keep my promise.” % 
saying, he produced a purse of fifly louis, and depar'- 
ed. 

The stranger's mode of proceeding seems to have 
been designed to put the fortune-teller’s skill to the 
severest test. The circumstance of his coming alone. 
and at such an hour, makes it probable he had not 
communiéated his intention to any one; whilst his 
carefulness in concealing his person and face, and his 
extreme caution to afford no clue to the discovery v! 
himself or his object by conversation, were admirably 
calculated to render imposition impossible. The his- 
tory of the case is this. I heard it about seventeen 
years since from a gentleman in Paris, who learned it 
from Volney, the celebrated traveller in the East. Vel- 
ney had it from the fertune-teller himself, who applied 
to him for some Syriac expressions. On being asked 
for what purpose he wanted them, he confessed his 
trade; and Volney finding him a remarkably shrewd 
He said, 


that when he was young, he had a great turn for ex- 


person, inquired of him the story of his life. 


| pense, very slender means, and an inveterate repug- 


nance to any thing like drudgery. After long puzzling 
himself to discover some mede of life, by which he 
could unite certain profit with continual amusement, 
he determined to set up as a fortune-teller. He com- 
menced by taking a lodging in the obscure quarter o! 
the Marais, and practising in a small way in that 
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oighbourhood, where the blunders of a beginner 
ould: not be of much consequence. At the same 
ime he never failed to be in daily attendance about 
“4he court, and spared no pains to make himself fami- 
“Jiar with the personal appearance and private history 
“pf every person of the least note there. Afier two 
years of practice amongst the small, and of study 
: ymongst the great, he thought himself qualified to be- 
. business on a grand scale, and having, by bribery 
§ a servant, procured a proper customer, he tried his 
Sart in his new sphere with great success. His fame, 
e nd of course his. gains, increased rapidly, and it was 
s hen he was in his zenith that the adventure above 
yelaied happened. He explained it thus. Whilst 
¢ shuffling his cards, he purposely let two or three fall, 
Mand in rising from picking them up, he contrived to 
“catch a sufficient glimpse of the stranger’s countenance 
sto discover that he was no less a person than the Duke 
Sof Orleans, afterwards Philippe Egalité, and the father 
Njof the present King of the French, who was actually 
“the child in question. He took not the least notice of 
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the discovery he had made, but pretended to ascertain 
the fact from the contemplation of his cards. Having 
overcome this difficulty, his practised acuteness made 
the rest easy tohim. It was publicly known that the 
Duchess was near her confinement, and he had heard 
the Duke was anxious to have a son; he therefore con- 
fidently guessed the object of his visit, and, after the 
manner of his tribe, hazarded the prediction which he 
thought would ensure him the most liberal pay. He 
did not expect the proposed alternative, which obliged 
him to be on his guard, and he had actually only just 
returned from learning the news at the palace, and 
was scarcely in bed, when the Duke arrived, whose 
faith must have been confirmed by the fortune-teller’s 
anticipation of his intelligence. 

if the story be true, it is not probable that a man 
like the Duke of Orleans, having experienced such an 
instance of fortune-telling, would be satisfied without 
recurring to it, and it may possibly be that such ex- 
citement of ambitious hopes contributed to his, as to 
Macbeth’s,, untimely fall. 
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rence,) she had been a soft-hearted baggage, much 
; given to the tender passion, and always dying of bro- 


standing conversation at the county meetings used to 

| be poor Miss 
demise. 

Ido not know how it was; I believe the thread 





; of my aunt’s existence was made of Indian rubber, 
| and possessed the faculty of stretching to the tugs of 
} fate, when that of other folks would probably have 
snapped short. She contrived to get over all her trials 
and all her consumptions; and the first I recollect of 
her was a little fat, sentimental lady, dotingly fond of 
nursing children, and sighing over blighted anticipa- 
tions. My poor, dear aunt! She was godmother to 
all the brats in the parish, and would ofien apply for 
the office before they were born, or thought of— 
Amongst other worthies whom she bore to the font, 
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Unfortunately for me and many others, mine was of | 
the latter class. In her youth, ([ speak it with reve- 


’s new disappointment, and expected | 








DELINEATION. 





SULLIVAN. 


I Lost my parents when I was about twelve‘years | was the ill-starred carcass of her darling little nephew. 
old, and the care of my education devolved upon a | Happy had it been for her had she drowned me in it, 
/ maiden aunt, an individual belonging to a species | 

which generally speaking, may be divided into two | 
classes—the cross, crabbed, feared, and detested , and 
the fond, indulgent, disobeyed, and dearly beloved. | their firm opinion that I was never born to be a 


like a blind puppy; for, when the clergyman splashed 
the holy water in my face, I set up a shout, which 
made the old ladies augur bad things, and declare 


Christian. Sooth to say, their predictions, for many 
years of my life, were not far from the mark. 

When I was twelve years old, as I have said, my 
aunt possessed the whole and sole title to me. Her 


| ken vows. Consumptions were as common with her | fortune was ample; and she took me to a beautiful 
j ; : 
| as colds with other people; and every month the | weeping-willow sortof a residence in one of the most 


romantic spots of England, where she continued to 
cultivate her mind with poetry and novels, and hang 
over the budding talents of her protégé. They were, 
indeed, the pride of her heart; had never been sub- 
mitted to any tuition but her own; and she looked 
upon my proficiency with perfect astonishment. [ 
could almost say my catechism, read Jack the Giant- 
killer with fluency, and my hand-writing was pretty 
nearly legi le. 

From this period till I was fifteen, I contrived to 
drink the {ountain of my aunt’s knowledge to the 
lees, and, perhaps, could have given her some trifle 
in return, fur I was a youth of high spirit, and very 
fond of seeing the world, from which her repeated 
consumptions had shut her out till she was too old to 
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profit by it. Alas! I could almost be serious when I 
ask what is likely to be the fate of a boy (supposing 
him not to be an absolute lout, who will be the same 
under all circumstances) brought up at a home in the 
country, without companions and without restriction. 
It is morally impossible that he can be any thing but 
a vagabond. His first friends are the groom and the 
cow-boy; his first pursuits are bird’s-nesting and rat- 
catching ; and his prime emulation is to rob orchards, 
and be thonght a clever fellow by all the thieves in 
his neighbourhood. 

I know not whether my taste for notoriety of this 
description might not, in some degree, have been en- 
ceuraged by the peculiar line of study to which I was 
directed. At all events, I am anxious to make it ap- 
pear that it did not come entirely by nature. My 
aunt, it must be known, having somewhat outlived 
the admiration of mankind as they existed, had thought 
fit to remove her views into an ideal world, in which 
she was less likely to meet with mortifications. She 
was a great admirer of romance, and had a happy 
knack at realizing to herself whatever she read. 
There was not a knight in the whole history of chi- 
valry whom she could not describe, even to the tone 
of his voice, and the colour of his eyes; and I am 
pretty sure that she carried on intrigues with all the 
Seven Champions of Christendom at the same time. 
I have seen the dear little woman sit for bours on the 
ottoman, in the middle of the drawing-:00m, in perfect 
abstraction, showing evidently, by her actions, that 
she was presiding over a tournament, and crowning 
her favourite knight; and then she would stretch forth 
her hand to be kissed, and raise her handkerchief to 
her eyes, till some wicked vagary of mine awakened 
her to all the miseries of reality. It was no wonder, 
then, that she wished to make a cavalier of me, and 


of the futility of encouraging characters for which the 


world has ceased to afford their fair field of action. | of course, became my guide and example. 


If we light a fire without providing a vent for it, we 








This, for a time did very well; but, at last, [ y, 
caught, and complaints were made to my aunt, wi 
patted me on the head, and thonght me a dear { 
ward boy for my age. The precocity of my geniy 
began to give her an idea that my tender mind yw, 
now capable of receiving the rudiments of more 4) 
struse learning, and a private tutor was procured , 
initiate me into the mysteries of the Latin grammar, 

That the taste and prudence of my good aunt, hoy 
ever, may not be unjustly impugned, I must conscie, 
tiously state, that the personage who had the charpy 
of making me a scholar and an ornament to society wy 
one of my own choosing. He was a clerical gentlema 
lived hard by, and was equally with myself under tii 
ban of the neighbouring gamekeepers. Our first mee, 
ing had occurred under a hedge, where we were boi 
skulking from our pursuers, and we began our a 
quaintance like persons who were destined to \ 
friends and brothers. My fellow fugitive was rathe 
pursy, and thick-winded, and gave himself up as 
lost man. “ My dear,” said he,“ if you would oni 
slink down the hedge and fire your gun to misles/ 
the keepers, at yonder corner of the field, I could dro 
off in another direction.” —* But what is to become ¢ 
me ?”’—“ Why, you must run, my dear, as if the dey! 
was after you.” 

I do believe that, in spite of my evil propensitic 
| always possessed a crooked sort of generosity, ani 
the reverend genileman’s plan was executed with ¢ 
dexterity which saved us both. From this period w 
became close allies. He sold me a lame hunter, a 
the art of fox-hunting was added io my other accom 
plishments. He likewise took me to a boxing-maitc), 
asked me to dinner, and enjoys the credit of havin 
occasioned my first drunken fit. Such was the phil: 
sopher whom I presented to my gentle aunt, and « 


held up all these itinerants of old as models for my | his manners possessed a good-natured, though some 


imitation. Alas! I was doomed to be another proof | 


what hypocritical suavity, and his expressions of fond: 
ness and admiration for me were quite exorbitant, he 
Arrange 


ments were made for my going every day to pursue 


must not be surprised to see it finding its way through | my studies at the parsonage. It was a poor forlon 


cracks and crannies which were never contemplated; 


cottage,"surrounded by brambles and outhouses, an/ 


and thus it was that, being unable to subdue king- | attracted particular attention from the howling of hall 


doms, I had very nearly become a highwayman. 


The part of the country where we lived was thinly | 
your fingers for sheer hunger ; and two or three home 


inhabited, and the families were chiefly great folks, 
who entertained with much state and formality. 
There was nothing cordial in such intercourse, and 
my aunt went but little amongst them. Her twilight 
assignation with Amadis de Gaul was worth all th 
lords and ladies in the land ; and consequently, when 
I became a liitle too old to rob orchards, and had im- 
bibed a talent for killing game, I felt rather shy of 
begging leave to exercise it. The gamelkeepers soon 
found it necessary to keep a sharp eye upon me, and 
I to devise means to elude them. The choice circle 
of my acquaintance, and the extravagant supply of 
money with which I was constantly furnished, ena- 
bled me to entertain a pretty numerous band of hare- 
finders and idle rogues, who would watch the game, 
and give me notice when I might get a sly shot and 
run away. 








starved dogs. Anatomical specimens of almost ever 
species of the canine race seemed ready to snap of 


bred colts, which were crawling about in the bare 
field}. behind the building, and were to be worth 
worlds of money by and by, were upon an equally 
scanty regimen. The kennel would, no doubt, have 
devoured the stud at a meal. A posse of ragged 
urchins, who ran away at the first sight of me, proved 
that the vicar’s speculations in horse-flesh were at aby 
rate not sufficiently successful to find them in shoes 
and stockings ; and the dilapidations of the tenement 
hinted grievously that unless fortune made some 
speedy revolutions in his favour, it would waive ce- 
remony, and tumble about his ears. 

I entered the temple of my future fame with feel- 
ings of real satisfaction that I was chosen to be the 
humble instrument of its salvation; and, that the 
favour should® come without alloy, I determined thst 
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its high-priest should have as little trouble with me 

possible. I was a man of my word, for, at the end 
of the year, I was still sticking at hic, hac, hoc; a 
Jeisurely progress which was adopted from motives of 
pure delicacy, knowing, as I did, that it would puzzle 
my master exceedingly to go much farther. In other 
respects [ got on pretty tolerably. I broke in the colts, 
and was much celebrated as a whipper-in. I was 
moreover, a dead hand at setting a snare, and had 
fought several meritorious battles. My tutor was 
deservedly proud of me. 

Tere was, I fear I may say, at the age of sixteen, 
"but one single feeling of my heart which indicated 
‘that I was born for better courses. My preceptor 

had been married twice, and there was a little forlorn 
niece of his first wife who had no home but the one 
he afforded her. She was about a year younger than 
myself, and the delicate bleom of her beauty, and the 
dewncast melancholy of her soft dark eye, made me 
frequently lament that my time had not been other- 
wise employed. She had no companion, for her 
uncle’s present wife was little better than a maid- 
servant, and his children mere infants, and I wished 
in vain that I ceuld have supplied the want. What 
> was there in such an uncultivated ruffian as I was to 
give pleasure to a being of gentle feelings and well- 
stored mind, for such it was, in spite of all her disad- 
vantages? I knew she must despise me, and I seldom 
spoke to her for fear ef committing myself. Sometimes 
] resolved to amend my life, and educate myself; but 
my habits of idleness and vagrancy had gone too far, 
and [ despaired of ever emerging from them. 

I contented myself, therefore, with making my nets 
and snares in silence, whilst I watched this interesting 
creatare’s employments. Not a moment of the day 
was wasted. Her chief care was to teach her savage 
young cousins, and the intervals were devoted to 
acquirements of whatever was useful and elegant. I 
was incapable of judging her success in things that 
were not absolutely self-evident, but I felt, from the 
intelligence of her eyes, that she could fail in nothing: 
her drawing was magic, and she sang like a little 
nightingale. Sometimes, when her melancholy strain 
was ended, she would turn round, and catch me staring, 
with my mouth wide open, and my senses in a trance, 
| and then she would turn timidly away, and blush, 
as if she fancied she had been doing wrong. I never 
even had courage to express my delight, and my 
I loved to 


cheek burned at my own insignificance. 
be with her, but I felt relieved when I was elsewhere; 
and this feeling increased to such a degree, that at last 


I did my utmost to avuid her society. I might have 
been compared (for an elegant comparison was more 
than [ deserved) to a mad dog, which was dying of 
thirst, but dared not approach the waiter. 

It was not likely that matters could go on in this 
way without producing some speedy crisis—and the 
serenity of my enjoyments was doomed te undergo a 
shock of considerable violence. In the luminous 
circle of my acquaintance there was no one more 
valued than a gifted personage whose name was Jas- 
per. I forget his other name. He was by profession 
an engineer, and directed his studies to that branch 





of his calling, which may be understood from his sur- 
name of Jep, the Tinker. In the course ef his travels 
for the benefit of science, he had gathered together a 
fund of knowledge, which made him much looked up 
to. He was the first person who discovered the cor- 
rect method of stealing a guose, which he did by driv- 
ing it about, by degrees, till it was out of breath, and 
past giving the alarm. If report spoke true, he was 
likewise the discoverer of the readiest means of dis- 
posing of a sheep, by choking it with its own wool. 
In his periodical visits to our neighbourhood he was 
generally accompanied by a badger and two or three 
of the best terriers in the county, which, with his 
wondrous eye fur a hare-sitting, first gave me a yearn- 
ing towards him. He was besides, a man of stalwart 
frame and begrimed visage, which made him awful 
to be looked upon, and a very proper corpanion for 
the marauding expeditions upon which I employed him. 

One sunshiny forenoon in the autumn, my friend 
called upon me with the usual intelligence of a hare- 
sitting. Now, Jep, like other geniuses, had a sad 
contempt for his toilet, and made his appearance in 
his old red waistcoat and variegated leathers, loose at 
the knee, and fastened up with packthread. His 
stockings were different colours, and his shoes were 
not fellows; and his hat had lost the rim, and leoked 
for ali the world like one of his worn-out saucepans. 
Nevertheless, my admiration was for Jep’s intrinsic 
qualities ; and, as we had some distance to go, I took 
my horse, and desired him to jump up behind me, 
As ill luck would have it, we were delayed conside- 
rably on the road ; first by a lomg conversation with a 
friend in the house or cage—and aflerwards by the 
drewth of my companion, whose constitution always 
required gin at the sight of the Dog and Duck. My 
friend was a man of nice taste, and his mixture was 
at one time too sweet, and at another time too hot. 
He was, moreover, a man of anecdote, and had long 
stories to tell the landlord of his last campaign to the 
quarier-sessions. ‘The little boys collected round us, 
with their hands in their pockets, and sniffed in the 
wonders that fell from him with fearful satisfaction ; 
and each new comer seemed to inspire him with new 
matter of discourse, till | began to be well-nigh tired 
of my envied situation, and threatened to gallop off 
with him, gin and all. 

“ Now, it must be understood, that the road made 
an abrupt angle round Mr. Jasper’s hotel, and I never 
halted there with him without considerable fear of 
being detected by some sudden apparition of my rela- 
tions, who occasionally came to visit my aunt, and 
give disagreeable advice respecting the mode of my 
education. The most terrible of these visiters was 
my aunt’s brother, a man of grand equipage and aus- 
tere character. He was thought by the family to have 
made a great figure in the world, associated with none 
but lords and ladies, and brought up my cousins, male 
and female, in a fashionable hauteur, which made me 
regard them with a perfect panic. If there was a 
carriage-load of mortality which would have given 
me more serious perturbation than all the rest, it was, 
undoubtedly, this awful brood ef my kith and kin, 
and, as my passenger gulped down the remainder of 
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his glass, whiz! round came the four horses, the open 
barouche, and the whole tribe; six inside, two in the 
dickey behind, and two on the coach-box. At first, [ 
thought to hide my head, but the foe was too sharp- 
sighted, and | was assailed, from all quarters, with my 
christian name, and how d'ye do, and how is my aunt, 
and a great many other kind inquiries, which had 
almost been the death of me. 

In the mean time, my fellow-traveller had slipped 
gredually over the horse's tail, and stood bowing and 
scraping with his hat in his hand, but, unluckily, the 
evolution was not performed with sufficient despatch 
and the bowing seemed a tacit admission of our good- 
fellowship. iy uncie, ali the time, had been making 
his observations, and did not speak tili he invited me, 
with a look of complaisant indignation, to take a seat 
im the carriage, adding, that he trusted my friend 
would be kind enough to exeuse me, and take hie 
airing by himself. By way of a happy climax, as | 
was thrusting myself headlong into the admiring circle, 
blinded as I already was with astonishment, the lend- 
lord stepped up to remind the “ young squire” that the 
gin and water was eighteen-pence, which he would 
add to the old score. i 

During our drive to my aunt's, scarcely a word was 
said. My uncle maintained a dignified silence, and 
my cousins did not knew what to make of it. I tried 
to assume an air of nonchalance, and inquired gaily 
after their lapdoge and Canary birds; but every speech 
was a blunder, and the monosy liebie answers brought 
down my courage like so many pop-guas. At last, 
when all my resources had failed, we came to our 
Journey's end, and I was left to stammer civil things 
to the party about my great delight, and so forth, 
while my uncle led my awat, with mach solemnity, 
to a conference in an adjoining room. I guessed very 
well what was going forward. In every pause of my 
eivility, I could hear my uncle’s voice proceeding in 
a sort of dead march, and, in one of the higher notes, 
I could plainly distinguish the word “tinker,” and 
presently afterwards, “ eighteen-pence,” and “a score 
at the alehouse.” The colour deepened in my cheeks, 
and my cousins began to titter, which they ascribed, 
with perfect good-breeding, to the pieasantry of my 
jokes, till I heard my tutor announced, and was sum- 
moned to appear before the conclave. My genile 
aunt was sitting with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
my uncle with a sheet of foolscap paper in his hand, 
(which I afierwards found to be the muster-rul! of my 
delinquencies,) and my tutor thramming upon the 
crown of bis hat, as though he were beating time to 
my approach. 

“ Pray, sir,” said my uncle, who opened the pro- 
ceedings, “ will you oblige me with an account of the 
manner in which you usually spend your time.” 

My tator cast an appealing look to me through the 
corner of his eye, as much as to say that I had more 
reputations than my own to take care of. I saw my 
cue, and was determined, if a lie would serve him, 
to give him the full benefit of it ; it was not, however, 
given in that slap-dash manner in which it onght to 
have been given, but bore a strong family likeness to 
lies in general. 





“Why, sir,” I stuttered, “I read Latin befor} 
breakfast, and Greek before luncheon, and history} 
before dinner, and mathematics before supper.” € 

“ And Hebrew before bed-time,” rejoined my uncle | 
“ Very well, indeed ; { am glad to find you 80 indus. F 
trious. Pray, what Latin authors are you reading 
now ?” g 

I felt a little puzzled; at last, I ventured upon a 
Homer and Xenophon, and Blackstone's Comment. § 
ries. 

“T beg parden,” said my tutor, whose thrumming B 
faculties were completely congealed, “he mean: § 
Cwsar’s Commentaries.” 

“ Yes, sir, I mean Cesar’s Commentaries.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied my uncle, “ and Horace § 
and Virgil, and Cicerv, and the rest of the Greek phi. 
lesophers. And now, asa specimen of your history ; 
can you tell me who was the first Roman Emperor?” § 

I saw my tutor’s lips move, and could distinguish 
that the name was in two words, so, for fear [ should & 
be thought at a loss, I bounced out at once with “Oji- 
ver Cromwell.” My uncle smiled a ghastly smile, 
and my aunt sobbed aloud, and my tutor wiped his 
forehead, as much as to say, “ It is all over!” 

Thus ended my examination in history and the 
classics, with which my uncle was so well satisfied 
that he declined treubling me with mathematics, and } 
straightway proceeded to my acquirements in other 
matters, for which he resumed the sheet of foolscap. 

“You have no doubt,” said he, “made some ples 
sant acquaiatance im the neighbourhood ?” 

I did not know exactly what to answer, and 2! 
said, “ Yes, sir, very.” 

“Iam very happy to hear it. Will you be oblig: 
ing enough to tell me who they are ?” 

This was a question neither classical nor historical, 
but I found it equally puzzling, and replied, that I did 
not exactly know who they were. 

“ Very likely,” said my uncle; “I will endeavour 
to assist you.” 

With that, came a list of worthies, with their che- 
racters, and additions, se circumstantially detailed, 
that there was no possibility of disowning them, and 
I was reluctantly compelled to plead guilty to Billy 
the Skulker, Jemmy the Smasher, Dickey the Swiller. 
and a whole host of gentry, to whom whipping ané 
the stocks were mere every-day amusements, and for 
whom the gibbet had no terrors. 

My aunt sobbed louder and louder, and my tutor 
waxed warmer and warmer, and my uncle broke up 
the conference by wishing them joy of their protégé 
and pupil, who certainly did ample credit to the fore 
sight of the one and the learning of the other. Having, 
as he thought, sufficiently opened his sister's eyes, he 
strode with a stately step into the room where I had 
heard the rest of the party laughing at my expense, 
and in a few minutes, I had the happiness of seeing 
the barouche bear them oil, at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. I looked afier them till they were 
fairly out of sight, burning with indignation at the 
disgrace I had undergone, and determined to be re 
venged on my uncle, by becoming a greater vagabond 
than ever. 
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“Vdear madam,” said he, “he was taken perfectly un- 


and I am firmly of opinion that he is a much better 
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When I had come a little to myself, the first sound 


he words of comfort into the ear of my aunt, “ My 
awares. The most erudite man is unable to answer 
such abstr..°9 questions upon the spur of the moment, 


« Alexander the Great.” 
“There, madam, | told you he knew all about it— 
and as for his passion for field sports, you may be as- 


theatre for the display of great and daring minds. 
William Rufus was an excellent sportsman, and so 
was Nimrod, and so is the Duke of York, and so were 
all the heroes that ever lived. Nobody ever taxed them 
with the characters of the assistants they employed, 
and your nephew is no more tainted by the failings 
of Jemmy the Smasher than by the faults of his dog. 
Take my word for it, that, if his fine disposition is 
curbed all hopes ofa chivalric career must beat anend.” 

My aunt could not, of course, help being convinced 
by these conclusive arguments. She dried her eyes, 
called me a sweet fellow, and declared her firm de- 
termination that my uncle should never persuade her 
to make a spoiled child of me. 

With such fond encouragement, and the discove- 
fies which had hardened me ageimst any farther de- 
tection, I was not disposed to lose any time in my 
projected work of vengeance. That very evening I 
despatched the coachman and stable-bey with invita- 
tions to an “at home” in the hay-left, in order to ar- 
range a descent upon Lord —-—’s preserves, addressed 
to Jep the Tinker and Billy the Skulker, cum suis. 

The company did not arrive till it was quite dark, 
fer the sight of their faces made honest men button up 
their pockets and open their eyes, which it was thought 
might be very hostile to our evening’s amusement. 


made his appearance with a cudgel like the club of 
Hercules, which, he politely assured me, was at my 
service, either in my neighbour's woods or on the 
King’s highway. 

The Smasher was a stout, resolute fellow, who had 
gained much celebrity in the prize-ring, of which 
several honourable scars and distortions of visage bore 
ample testimony. His lip had been split into a super- 
nateral grin, and one of his eyes, which had been torn 
open, had been sewed up smaller than the other; but, 
perhaps, the most praiseworthy part of him was his 
hend, of which severul of the knaekles had been 
knocked up into his wrist, and still exhibited the im- 
pression of his adversary’s splintered teeth. 

The next who came was the Swiller, a protuberant 
gentleman of loose costume, straight white hair, and 
salmon-coloured visage, which shone in the light like 
shot silk. He was hostler to the Dog and Duck, and 
made his entree with two enormous flagons of ale, 
which were added to the old score. 

After him came the Skulker, who trod the loft as 





if he were afraid of putting his foot into a trap, and 


flung down a sackful of netting, the very sound of 
which made him jump as it fell: the Smasher jeered 
him with a horrible curse, and he flung himself down 
in a dark corner to scowl, with a pair of runaway 
eyes, at what was going forward. 

Jack the rat-catcher followed, and was succeeded 
by Joe the dog-dealer; and at last arose through the 
trap-door, like a spirit of darkness, the gaunt longitude 
of Jep the Tinker, attended by his two sable terriers, 
one of which was called Imp, and the other Fiend. 
He brought additional supplies of netting, and apolo- 
gised for his late appearance by assuring us that he 
had been watching Lord ’s keepers to their beat 
for the night, anu had been setting wires all round 
Darkle Dell and Dead-Man’s Corner, which he sup- 
posed would be the scene of our exploits. Jep, I have 
said, was much reverenced, and we immediately be- 
gan to debate upon his suggestion. 

I do not think that any one who had an eye for the 
picturesque conld have forgotten this tatterdemalion 
Congress. The only light was from a lantern slung 
up to a beam which passed over us, and the only seats 
were irregular piles and trusses of hay, on which some 
sat and some reclined, round the two flagons, which 
formed the pivots upon’ which turned all their wit 
and all their invention. I, myself, stood manfully in 
the midst, with an honourable pride that my green 
plush shooting Jacket and biack head must give me 
very much the appearance of the bandits who, from 
time immemorial, hed been held up to me as the ob- 
jects most worthy of imitation. 

There was much discussion relative to the eligibi- 
lity of Dead-Man's Corner over the other ehoice spots, 
and the dissentients, amongst the foremost of whom 
was the Smasher, seemed, I thought, te argue the 
point with rather an unaccountable earnestness. It 
was alleged by the Tinker that the keepers were gone 
in another direction, that there was more game there 
than anywhere else, and that it was farther from any 
habitation of man. All this was allowed, but still the 
Smasher hung back, and the Swillerswore “ May 1 
be swamped if he is not afraid of Mark Simmons, who 
was found murdered there!” 

The Smasher retorted that he feared no man, dead 
or alive, arjd, as a proof, he would lay any moderate 
wager that he wrung the Swiller's neck in less time 
than that gentleman would occupy in drinking a pot 
of beer. The wager, however, was not accepted, and, 
at the request of some of the party whe had not heard 
the particulars, the Swiller enlivened our council with 
the episode of poor Mark’s murder. 

“ Mark,” said he, “was gemekeeper to my Lord, 
hard by, and a right stout fellow he was, only he had 
not mach of a head at drink, which was a pity you 
know. It is now, I think, five or six years, come next 
racing time—” 

« Five!” exclaimed the Skulker, “I remember it 
well.” 

« Ay, ay, Billy,so yon must—I remember you were 
ducked that day for picking pockets, end came to our 
house for something warm to stop the chattering of 
your teeth—Well, five years ago, come racing time, 
there was a little fair held on the green here, and 
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Mark came down to buy a fairing for his old mother. 
He was not used to go pleasuring without her, but 
this time we had queer weather, and the old woman 
was laid up with the rheumatism; so Mark was 
obliged to go about to the little stalls of finery, and 
choose for himself. It was odd, to be sure, to see how 
awkwardly he handled the ribands and the laces, and 
two or three of us began to laugh and cut jokes upon 
him, and Mark laughed too, for he did not care what 
we little fellows said tv him, though he was uncom- 
monly touchy to a man of his ewn size. After a while 
Jem Smasher eame up, and he began to laugh too, 
and we followed him about from sta! to stall, making 
game of him, till we saw him spend the whole of his 
week’s wages, and save nothing for drink. He was 
just packing up his little parcels very carefully, when 
Jem Smasher whisked them all out of his hand into 
the dirt, and asked him why he spent his money 
upon the old devil when he could buy gin with it. 
Mark never stooped to pick up his parcels, but rolled 
Jem head over heels, in a manner that was quite 
pretty to see. [ and Jep Tinker seconded the Smasher, 
but Mark said he wanted no second at all, so at it 
they went.” 

* Ay, tell us all about it,” said Billy the Skulker, 
“ for I was not there.” 

“No, Billy, I do not see how you could, for you 
had run away with the old woman’s cap and ribands, 
and were seliing them in another part of the fair. 
Well, at it they went, and Jem stood about as much 
chance as he does of dying in his bed. In about ten 
minutes we were obliged to carry him to the Dog and 
Duck, with that pretty notch in his lip and a few 
more in his skull, which kept him upon his good be- 
haviour for something more than an hour. At the end 
of that time he began to swear, which was the first 
news we had of his being alive, and poor Mark, who 
had watched over him all the while, looked as happy 
as if every word had been a blessing. He treated us 
all as long as the landlord would give hii credit, and 
sat till past midnight. It was the first time he had ever 
staid out so late, and he said the old woman would be 
frightened, so he shook hands with Jem Smasher, (who 
was now pretty well secovered,) and every body went 
his way home. 

“It was a fine moonlight night, and I stuod awhile 
at the door smoking my pipe with Jep Tinker, who 
was to sleep in the stable, when Jep suddenly cried, 
‘Whiet! What is that?’ I took the pipe out of 
my mouth, and listened; it was somebudy crying out 
with a loud voice, but ai a great distance, so that we 
could hardly distinguish the words, but Jep swore it 
was ‘Murder.’ It seemed to me to be just in Mark 
Simmons’ road, and Jep thought so too; and we both 
agreed it would be a pity if any harm should come to 
such a brave, honest, forgiving sort of a fellow.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the Smasher, who did not 
appear to have much relish for the recital. “You 
dreamed all this when you got drunk in the stocks— 
the night wears, and we ought to be moving.” 

“ No,” said the Swiller, who had not forgotien the 
wager about wringing his neck, “ it is too soon by an 
hour. Well, Jep was exactly of my way of thinking, 








and so we took a brace of good hedge-stakes and of 
we set. 
pretty sure that they came from somewhere about the 
corner of Blackthorn Bushes, and as soon as we had 


got into them, Jep, who was running ahead of me, fel) F 


flat over something that was lying across the path, 
‘ Sblood,’ said he, ‘ what's that?’ I stooped down and 
groped. ‘ Devil take me,’ said 1, ‘if it is not a dead 
body!’ We carried it between us into the moonshine, 
and, sure enough, it was Mark Simmons with his 
brains knocked out.” 

“ Ay,” said the Smasher, with a fearful grin, “he 
found a harder fist than mine, for, you know, J stood 
no chance with him.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the Swiller; “he must have 
found something harder than your fist certainly, but | 
am not sure that the sight of him was half so bad as 
the screeching of his old mother when we took hin 
home. I wish you had only seen her, when she was 
left a lone woman, wandering about the dark lanes 
and bye places in search of her son, who was all the 
time lying quietly in the churchyard. But, you know, 


| you had sudden business in a distant part of the coun- 


try, and did not return till the day she was buried 
herself. It was a sorrowful sight, wasn’t it? Well, 
I suppose the murderer will never be discovered now, 


but I hope the first time he goes into Blackthom 


Bushes, or Dead-Man’s Corner as it is now called, 
Mark’s ghost will jump up to thank him, that’s all.” 

The Smasher seized a horn of beer, and flung it 
into the story-teller’s face with a boisterous laugh, 
which formed the prelude to the tale of the stocks 
before mentioned. This was succeeded by another 
very excellent one by the Tinker, and his, in turn, by 
three or four others, till our party grew so entertaining 
that even the Skulker took courage. Before he had 
fairly started, however, he thought he heard some one 
coming up the ladder to the loft, and he never had 
heart to return to the thread of his story, which has, 
no doubi, long since been attached, with himself, to a 
thread of a very different description. 

All these notable histories gave me a great ardowr 
for deeds of darkness. 1 felt more proud of my band, 
because I found they were more finished miscreants 
than I took them for, and I was determined that they 
should have an equal respect for the qualifications of 
their leader. With this view I manfully determined 
that they should not give me credit for being afraid 
of a ghost, and declared my positive intention of com- 
mencing operations in Dead-Man’s Corner. The hour 
had arrived—the beer was finished, and my lieutenant 
(Jep the Tinker) said that nothing remained but to 
settle the watchword. The word which my tutor had 
been ali day looking out in Lempriére’s dictionary, 
and which previous circumstances had made me least 
likely to forget, was Julius Cesar, and I thought it 
would be a good opportunity to get it pat for my 
uncle’s next visit—Julius Cesar, therefore, was the 
word. Each man shouldered his cudgel and his share 
of the apparatus, and we marched warily forward, in 
as dark a night as ever gladdened the heart of a high- 
wayman. 

This was my first nocturnal violation of the law, 


The cries soon died away, but we wen > 
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nd the novelty of the expedition, the character of my 
ociates, and the dismal story of the place to which 
e were proceeding, filled me with a degree of ro- 
; ntic horror which was quite delightful. Why, 
: hought I, as we passed stealthily by the muffled cart, 
“Hike mutes in a funeral, should | not be able to live 
» the woods with this brave band and a few more 
Hevils incarnate, till I rival the reputation of those 
Wereat men of the Alps and the Apennines in Spain, 
‘ d the Pyrenees in Italy. Why should I not be the 
error of the conntry, and set the laws at defiance, and 

ake my uncle prisoner, and let him know that I can 
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be a brave man, however he may doubt the likelihood 





Hof my being a learned one’? I was resolved to take 
Pt seriously into consideratien ; but, in the mean time, 
Tkhe cart halted, and we had arrived within a field of 
)Dead-Man’s Corner. 

Dead-Man’s Corner was the termination of a large 
vood, which came sloping and narrowing dewn till it 
ormed one of the sides of a small clover field, into 
hich the hares were poured at feeding time, as 
withrough aspout. ‘T'o this spot we bore our netting in 
great silence, running it along at the foot of the hang- 
S mg, as it is called, and making it fast at the opposite 

igates of the field, so as to cut off all retreat. This 

being accomplished cleverly, the lieutenant set for- 

d upon a circuit, to turn his terriers in at the far- 

her hedge, having directed us to take our station at 

short intervals, and knock the game on the head before 
ithad time to expostulate. 

I should doubt very much whether I was the only 
















BO RD one of our party (having, as we had, to stand our 
bho ground singly) whose blood tingled at the fancied ap- 
her proach of the keeper, or who feared to turn his head 
by © lest he should enconnter the glaring eyes of poor 
= | Mark’s ghost peeping over his shoulder. For several 
1a 


minutes the silence was awful, and | almost feared 

that the Tinker had turned traitor, and was gone to 

tell the enemy where we might be found. Who 

knows, thought I, but he may have sold us at so much 

ahead? Who knows but we may sleepin the Round 

House to-night, and be whipped through the village to- 
| morrow? Who knows—but my reverie was cut short 
by a light tittuping sound at no great distance. It 
stopped, and I heard a similar approach in another 
direction. Presently the sounds increased, and I heard 
them every where. The hares were coming upon us 
in myriads, and my heart beat so high, and [ became 
80 nervous, that I question whether I could have been 
more alarmed by the charge of a troop of lions. 

At last, the terriers, which had been taught to run 
mute, having scientifically brought up all the strag- 
glers, made a dash at the main body, and on they 
came. The rush was so great that the net, in many 
places, was borne down, and the eries were like a 
concert of hurdy-gurdies. Every man had his hands 
full of work, and sprung about as nimbly as the ter- 
tiers, who knew their business too well to be slow in 
stopping the alarm. I myself scrambled about as 
though I had been mad, tumbled over dogs, hares, and 
men, and was bruised from head to foot, and fright- 
ened out of my wits. 1 thought we had done enough 
for one night, and so thought the Smasher, who evi- 








dently spoke under the influence of great terror, but 
the Tinker and the rest were not satisfied. “ Zounds,”’ 
said he, “ there is a flock of sheep penned in the field. 
You will not go without some of them, squire ?” 

The squire, however, was merely a chivalric thief, 
an appropriator of the fere nature, and happened to 
have no taste for sheep-stealing, which was reluctantly 
abandoned. 

“ Well, if we mustn’t, we mustn’t,” muttered the 
engineer; “ but, nevertheless, we'll have a few of 
these hares that have jumped over the net, unless 
they contrive to jump back again.” 

“You cannot get them out of the wood,” said I, 
with increasing anxiety to be gone. 

“We'll try, though,” replied he. “Do you go, Jem 
Smasher, and open Mark’s Bloody Gate. You know 
where it is.” 

The Smasher shrunk back. 

“T told you so,” added the Swiller ; “ let me go.” 

“Do, Dickey, and we'll drive the flock of sheep 
through the cover. If that does not stir it up, nothing 
will.” 

The manouvre was much applauded. The net 
was re-adjusted, and we proceeded in a body to the 
sheep-fold, which, after we had divested the old ram 
of his bell, we laid open, driving the flock, as well as 
the darkness would permit, towards Mark's Gate. It 
was a service of some difficulty, and we were obliged 
to employ all our band upon it, excepting two, who 
chose to watch the nets rather than enter the wood. 
One was the Smasher, who had objections which he 
did not trouble himself to explain; and the other was 
the Skulker, who had a remarkable antipathy te steel 
traps. 

We brought our forces safely to the Bloody Gate, 
and, when we had scattered them well through the 
bushes, set the dogs on to drive them down the hang- 
ing. The poor animals were wofully alarmed at such 
unusual proceedings, and bounded in every direction 
like wild things, the dogs still pressing them nearer 
and nearer to the net. Many of them were hung by 
their wool in the brambles, making noise enough to 
rouse the country, and our apprehensions caused us 
to follow up the rest at a rate which tore our clothes 
from our backs, and almost skinned us alive. 

At length our journey was performed, and our 
party, men and sheep, dashed at once into the clover 
field, amidst the crying of a world of hares, and the 
more tremendous exclamations of “Julius Cesar!” 
My hair stood on end, and I gave the word to run for 


it; but it was too late, for the rattling of cudgels had | 


commenced, and I received a salute on the crown, 
from some unknown hand, which laid me sprawling. 
This was just the thing for me—a thump always 
made me courageous, and I was on my legs in an 
instant. I could not, however, follow up my enemy 
so well as I wished, for we were in the midst of the 
flock, which were bouncing between my legs, and 
tripping me up, every instant, with the net in which 
many had entangled themselves. The rest fared no 
better than I, but rolled about and swore and banged 
away till the watchword was totally forgotten, and not 
one of us knew friend from foe. 
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Amidst this Bedlamite confusion, and baaing, and 
squealing, and barking, (for Imp and Fiend enjoyed 
the fun too much to remember their instructions,) I 
was flung a somerset, which deprived me of my cud- 
gel, and, in the next moment, I found myself locked 
in an embrace which had nearly finished my career. 
1 was too good a pupil of the Smasher’s to be at a loss 
how to act, and I commenced operations upon my 
opponent’s countenance, which speedily suggested an 
alteration in his tactics. I was released from his grasp, 
but, at the same time, received a visitation on the eye, 
which, I felt, had marked me fog a month ai least. In 
a furious attempt to retaliate, I found my eyes were 
fated to be a match, and three or four more blows, 
placed ad libitum, nearly smothered me in my blood, 
and felled me the earth, with the weight of my ad- 
versary full upon me. I felt that he was double my 
own size, but it would never do to be taken prisoner, 
and I struggled desperately. He was an unmanly 
fighter, and beat me on the ground long after I was 
incapable of resistance, and, indeed, I think, long after 
I had ceased to be sensible of what was going for- 
ward. How the war ended I know not. 

My first sensations of life were awakened by an 
uneasy sort of motion, like that of being carried upon 
some one’s back, sometimes with my head and some- 
times with my heels downwards, just as it happened 
to suit the convenience of my companions, and occa- 
sionally by a variety of bumps and jolts, as if I were 
being thrown over hedges, and eventually rattled over 
@ rough read in a eart without springs. My ideas 
upon the subject, however, were extremely dim ; and 
all that I could collect and surmise was, that I had se- 
veral bones broken, and was probably on my way to 
the cage. 

After a time, I felt myself removed from the cart 
and flung down upon a bundle of straw, in which 
situation 1 was agonized by the glare of a strong light 
which was held to my face, and seemed to pierce my 
brain, without enabling me to distinguish a single 
feature of the figures which were swimming around 
me. The words which were buzzing in my ears were 
equally unintelligible ; and the neck of a bottle,which 
was forced into my bleeding mouth, appeared to spout 
liquid fire down my throat. I believe I made an en- 
deavour to cry out, and the restorative was abandoned 
just as I was at the last gasp; after which I sank into 
a kind of drunken torpor. 

The light was taken away and the voices ceased, 
and I was left to puzzle out, as 1 best might, whether 
I was dead or alive. The next four or five hours 
were, in idea, the most eventful of my life. I know 
not whether I was asleep or light-headed. but my ima- 
gination pictured me in the cage, with “ Live and 
Repent” painted in large letters over the door, and all 
the little dirty children in the village peeping at me 
through the iron bars. Presently the apvalling coach 
and four of my uncle and cousins drove up, and I was 
again saluted by my christian name, and all the kind 
and killing inquiries which I had undergone in the 
morning, without the same energy of replying. I en- 
deavoured to hide myself under the straw, like a rat, 
but it did not answer. My uncle surveyed me with 





a cool smile and a dignified hem! “So, Mr. Olive 
Cromwell,” he began, “ you have brought yourself , 
much honour! I wish you joy of your temple of fan, 
Your aunt cannot, of course, think of enjoying 80 mug 
undue credit as the company of a gentleman who hy 
been peeped at through the gratings of the cage, ay 
who will probably be immortalized at a cart’s taj 
therefore it is possible that this may be the last tin 
we meet—I wish you good merning, sir, and a ple 
sant whipping.” With that he pulled off his hy 
made mea low bow, and desired the coachman 4 
drive on, amidst the multitudinous “ good byes” of my 
cousins, who had all the time been remarking what; 
funny little cottage I lived in. 

A host of strange, disjointed visions of dungeon 
chains, and courts of justice, followed each other 
indescribable variety. Sometimes I was in the pillor 
—sometimes “on board a tender”—and afterwar 
chained to Billy the Skulker in Botany Bay. Finally, 
I was stripped and tied to a cart's tail opposite to th 
scene of my glory, the Dog and Duck. All the work 
Was present to enjoy the performance, and, amongs 
the rest, my tender-hearted aunt, to whom the unchi 
valric catastrophe of the cat-o’-nine-tails was hore 
beyond measure. My tutor, however, was at he 
elbow, with a piece of his usual conelusive reasoning 
“ My dear madam,” said he, “ if none of the knighy 
were whipped, you must remember that all the saint 
were ; and I submit it to your excellent understandin 
whether it is not better for your nephew to be a sain 
than a knight. In my opinion he is the glory of you 
family.” 

My aunt, of course, was struck by the justice of the 
remark, but, being willing that I should become a sain! 
as cheaply as possible, gave him a sum of money 
bribe the executioner, (who was no less a personage 
than Julius Cesar himself.) not to discourage her inno 
cent boy in his saint-like pursuits by whipping hin 
too hard. The ambassador (as he would no doubi 
have done in reality) conveyed the treasure to his 
own breeches’ pocket; and the noble Roman, whox 
arm was strengthened at the particular request of my 
uncle, prepared to do his duty. The little boys huz 
zaed, and the cart began to move ; when, as a climat 
to all earthly misery, my tutor’s young niece, of whom 
I have before made mention, came screaming in 
save me. The anguish of such a disgraceful exposure 
before her was more than nature could sustain ; and, 
had I not been shaken into a sense of the delusion, | 
think I should absolutely have died in convulsions. 

My first endeavour was to rub my eyes and jump 
up ; but I could do neither, for my arms were too stifl 
to be raised, and the torture which I underwent from 
the exertion assured me that several of my ribs were 
broken. I stared eagerly round. It was broad day- 
light; and, to my inexpressible delight, I discovered 
that I was not in the cage, but in my aunt's own iden 
tical hayloft. I called as loudly as my strength would 
permit, but no one answered, and I was only aware 
that I had an attendant by a faint hysterical sobbing 
close to my ear. “ Who is that?” I inquired —*Do 
not disturb yourself,” replied a beautiful but tremu- 
lous voice, “ it is only me.” Every fibre of my body 











instinct with instantaneous vigour. I sprang upon 


*seli (legs as if nothing had happened, and beheld the 
of fame ovely being whose visionary appearance had made 
a ch an electric termination to my fancies. “Jessie,” 
sho by 


exclaimed, “ is it you? Is it possible that you think 

ne worth ———” I could say no more, for I had ex- 
ried myself too mueh, and dropped helpless by her 
ide; but my heart was swelling with a sensation, te 
purchase which I would willingly have been broken 
upon the wheel. She raised my head upon her knee, 
‘and promised that, if I would not agitate myself and 
sncrease the mischief which my frame had already 
\cuffered, she would tell me all that I was going to 
inquire about. 

That I may not disarrange the order of events, I 
must commence with certain particulars which [ after- 
wards learnt from the Tinker—It appeared that our 
battle at Dead-Man's Corner had been a piece of 
choice amusement confined entirely to our own party, 
who had no enemy to contend with but the evil con- 
science and faint heart of the Smasher and the Skulker. 
These respectable persons had, in faet, mistaken the 
rush of the sheep from the wood for a sortie of the game- 
keepers, whereupen ensued the war-ery of Julius Cesar, 
and the consequent variety of fractured heads. My 
own particular opponent had been no other than the 
Smasher himself. The error had not been discovered 
till all had ran away excepting the Tinker and the 
Swiller, both of whom were as brave as lions, the first 
by nature, and the second by drankenness. This 
valiant remnant of my band, having come to a proper 
understanding, first shared the spoils, and then com- 
menced a search for their leader, whom they conveyed 
home as before deseribed. Neither of them, however, 
chose to be the object of cross-questioning, by alarm- 
ing the house. The Swiller, therefore, went his way 
to hide the treasure, and the Tinker to consult his 
worthy friend, my tutor. My tutor happened not to 
sleep at home, being, probably, on a poaching excur- 
sion of his own; and before it was light, the maid- 
servant had carried the intelligence to her young mis- 
tress, who, she was quite sure, would be pleased to 
hear any news of young master. 

“T thought,” continued my trembling little nurse, 
“you would not be angry at my interfering, and so— 
and so—I came to sit by you till some one might 
venture to awaken your aunt.” 

“ Hush, dearest Jessie,” I cried, with a courage 1 
never before felt; “ let her dream of Don Qnixote till 
dinner-time ; for, indeed, I am not hurt, and cannot be 
happier than at this moment.” 

“ But the doctor will be here.” 

“ Impossible ; he lives nine miles off.” 

“I sent for him as soon as I came to you, which is 
nearly four hours ago.” 

Her little fingers were employed in parting the 
hair from my wounded furehead, and she reclined over 
me with eyes which, had I dared, I could have fancied 
almost affectionate. Most willingly would | have 
persuaded the surgeon that nothing mled me, for, situ- 
ated as I was, I could have been well content to leave 
my bones to set themselves at their leisure; but the 
truth was too palpable, and I was removed carefully 
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into the house, whither my young nurse volunteered 
to precede me, and prepare my aunt for the dilapida- 
tions which her innocent had undergone. This office 
was performed with such tenderness and address, that 
my aunt, who, as she afterwards said, having brought 
me up from my birth, must have known much more 
about my bones than any doctor in the land, permitted 
them to be put to rights without her interference, and 
suffered me to be withheld from her arms till | was 
placed comfortably in bed. Luckily for her, and me 
too, her sensibilities were equally divided between 
grief and gratitude ; for had not the beautiful Jessie 
been there to support her, and receive the embraces 
which she never failed to bestow on some one or other, 
in all eases of excitement, it is possible that my newly- 
cemented frame would have proved very insufficiently 
barricadoed. Jessie, indeed, had, during her short 
conference, so ingratiated herself with my aunt, who 
had before learnt something of her character, and on 
whom first appearances had always a very wonderful 
effect, that 1 soon found we were to enjoy her gentle 
heart in partnership. ‘Jessie,’ she declared in the 
intervals of much hysterical weeping, ‘ was the very 
being she had been seeking to solace the lonely houts 
when I was occupied in my studies ;—never, in future, 
should they be separated ;—she would adopt her ; she 
would love her as her own; and, in short, dropped 
expressions which gave me reasonable ideas that the 
adoption was not without a very interesting reference 
to the prostrate knight who had suffered so honourably 
in the late fray. 

Three days flowed on in uninterrupted happiness ; 
for, though I was still unable to turn in my bed, my 
pains wefe constantly dispelled by the presence of 
Jessie, who grew more and more essential to my aunt's 
peace of mind, and assisted her in the great work of 
imbuing my spirit with a more legitimate feeling of 
romance. Whenever my aunt turned over the leaves 
of the enchanted tome, my eyes grew stedfasily upon 
the countenance of her blushing companion, whilst 
my heart applied to her all that was described of vir- 
tne, and love, and loveliness. When it was Jessie's 
turn to read, my gaze was still more intent. Her 
voice had a melody beyond imagination, and as hér 
manner varied with the various feeling of her story, 
the sentiments which the poet had given to his sweet- 
est creations seemed identified with her own. I[ was 
overwhelmed by a thrilling intensity of bliss, which 
oppressed me almost like a load of grief. I longed to 
do something to deserve her. Had I been a knight 
of old, I would have fought dragons by the dozen— 
have slain giants without respect to age or sex—have 
faced the three-headed dog himself. 

Three days, I have said, we passed in this interest- 
ing manner. At the end of that time, my tutor found 
his way home, and came in hot haste to offer his con- 
solations, and still the tide of sorrow with his firm 
opinion that the fracture of my ribs was an exceed- 
ingly lucky circumstance, inasmuch as they would be 
twice as strong in future, and, beyond a doubt, would 
never break in the same place again. My aunt had 
not taken this view of the case before; and when he 
referred to the tilting days, in which cracking a rib 
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was no more than cracking a joke, her mind resumed 
the calm which had been ruffled by the repetition of 
my woes, and she was enabled to turn to the other 
object of her solicitude, and claim the fee-simple of the 
timid beauty, who was hanging her head by his side 
—a meek and tacit reproach to fate, which had pro- 
vided a guardian so unworthy of his charge. 

My tutor showed no disposition to mar his niece’s 
fortune, by objecting to this proposal. Indeed, I be- 
lieve he did not know very well what to do with her, 
for, by the interposition of Providence, as he described 
it, one of his clerical friends had, a short time before, 
broken his neck over a five barred gate, and the rec- 
tor (with whom he had been feasting upon the occa- 
sion,) being a sensible fox-hunter, and a great des} :rr 
of Latin, Greek, and Divinity, had obligingly prevaii« | 
upon him to fill the vacancy; a desire to which, he 
said, he had assented the more readily from his con- 
viction that my education was completed to the utmost 
of his ability, though he certainly had felt some com- 
punction for poor Jessie, to whom the new residence 
would probably have appeared rather dull and uncom- 
fortable, being in a distant part of the country, which 
was only inhabited by foxes and vermin of that ilk. 
My aunt embraced her as her own, and after a few 
more tears and agitations, amongst which my own 
were by no means the least powerful, the arrange- 
meat was finally made. 

In a few days my preceptor, his wife, and progeny, 
with the whole establishment of dogs, horses, kine, 
and swine, went off in a drove together to take pos- 
session of the new living. I cannot say that their 
departure caused me any particular emotion except 
of pleasure, for 1 was now Jessie’s acknowledged pro- 
tector, which I could not feel myself while there was 
any other claimant at hand. She had already become 
familiarized to her situation—had learnt to call me 
brother, which was the nearest relationship I had 
mustered courage to propose ; and was finding out all 
my aunt's loveable points as fast as she could. Every 
thing was going on completely to my satisfaction, when 
I was startled by the announcement of my friend Jep, 
the Tinker. Jep entered upon tiptoe, a mode of pro- 
gression which he had contracted from long habit, in 
consequence of the creaking of shoes being particularly 
hostile to some of his avocations. Disquiet seemed 
written upon his sooty visage in remarkably large 
characters, and I inquired with some trepidation the 
canse of his visit. 

“They wanted me to teil my errand down stairs,” 
said Jep, “ but [| thought you would not like me to 
trust them.” 

“ Well, Jep; what is it? a hare sitting?” 

“ Worse than that, Squire ;—the devil is sitting, 
and I doubt he’ll hatch some rare mischief: Billy 
Skulker is in quod, and sentenced to be whipped.” 

“ For what?” 

“ For stealing geese.” 

“ What is that to me? [ was not of the party?” 

“No, Squire; but the varlet swears you must 
get him off, or he'll peach about Dead-Man’s Cor- 
ner.” 

I know not which was greatest, my fear or my rage; 





I stared at the lieutenant, with my fist clenched, 4); 
my hair standing on end. 
“ Ay, Squire,” continued the Engineer, “1 thoug); 
you would not altogether approve of it—I told him } 
was not gentlemanlike—if it had been me, I'd hay, 
taken my lacing hunourably. Nobody should say thy 
I ever peached, and I would not do such a blackguayi 

trick if any one was to give me a guinea for it.” 

“The scoundre}!"’ I exclaimed, “ go back and telf 
him I grieve that I have not power todo him service 
or he should, most assuredly, be whipped according 
to his merits.” 

Jep was a man of mettle, swore I acted like a try 
Christian, and conjured me, by the success of the |as 
speenlation, not to think of leaving off business. |. 
recommended me, by no means, to be daunted by the 
apostacy of the Skulker, for the rest were all tru 
men, and would stand boldly by my side in triumph 
or in fetters, just as it might happen. They pn. 
nounced me to be the best captain alive, and the 
Smasher confessed that I was the hardest hitter of my 
weight that he had ever met with. “ As for Wil 
Skulker,” Jep added, “ let him split and be hanged 
it is but three month’s imprisonment for us, and if you 
don’t care, I’m sure I don’t: I'd as soon be in quod x 
on” 


Boldly as I conducted myself in the presence of my 


lieutenant, I will not deny that as soon as he depart. 
ed I found myself shivering with the most horrible 
alarm ; but I still felt that to have bought myself of 
from the consequences of a threat would have been. 
meanness far worse than any of the follies I had yet 
been guilty of. Under this impression, I contrived 
keep up an appearance of equanimity, but my frame 
was in a fever—my nights restless—and my poor dear 
aunt made sure that [ was going to die. The ever. 
lasting idea of being disgraced in the eyes of Jessie 
was beyond my powers of endurance, for I seemed to 
love her in proportion to my savage, uncultivated 
state. My feelings had never known the moderation 
of reason, and had J been led to believe my exposure 
inevitable, I know not to what rash act 1 might not 
have been impelled. This intense disquietude in- 
creased daily, and it is scarcely possible for those more 
inured to the world, and capable of seeing the sin- 
plicity of my fears, to conceive the extreme agony | 
suffered. I almost began to think poaching a bad 
trade, and resolved that I would some day endeavour 
to amend. 

Several days elapsed without producing the expect 
ed visitation of justice—I was beginning to think of 
quitting my room, and to fancy that my fears had been 
delusive, when [ was informed that John the constable 
was desirous of seeing me, and before I could make 
inquiries or decide which way to run, in he walked 
without ceremony. John was a butcher in the neigh- 
bourhood, a sleek, stall-fed ox of a fellow, with 4 
good-natured, but, as 1 fancied, an official aspect, 
which had never pleased me; ana as soon as the ser- 
vant had quitied the room, he began fumbling in his 
pocket for something which I suspected might possibly 
turn out to be a pair of handcuffs—I had no weapoa 
at hand but a long old-fashioned candlestick, by which 
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my aunt and Jessie had read me to sleep the night 
before. I snatched it from the chair on which it stood, 
and was meditating a tournament ; previous to which, 
however, I thought it prudent to open a parley, and 
inquire his business with me. John ‘produced an omi- 
nous looking paper, which startled me infinitely more 
than the sight of a pistol would have done. He told 
me it was a subpaena, which my extensive knowledge 
of the law conjured immediately into a summons to 
take my trial. My agitation showed clearly the mis- 
take I was under, and John. could scarcely help grin- 
ning—“ Why, lord, master,” said he, “ don’t you know 
what a subpena is? Jep the Tinker could have told 
you that, for I have just given him one, and he knew 
all about it. But then to be sure he was an old friend 
of mine, and as good a lawyer as any on the Bench, 
for I have taken him up a dozen times at least.” 

“ You shall not take me up, I promise you.” 

“Lord love you! I a’n’t going to take you up—you 
can’t get that bit of fun at Dead-Man’s Corner out of 
your head. Ay, ay, you see I know all about it, squire. 
It was [ who took Bill Skulker before the magistrate 
when he went to peach against you.” 

“Did he so?” L exclaimed. 

“To be sure he did. But the magistrate only 


laughed, and said he would take a private oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the business, and ordered 
Billy back to be kept comfortable till next market-day. 
Billy, however, had no fancy for tbe cat, and kicked 
up as much dust as if he had never walked behind a 
cart in his life; and so, says he, ‘If you'll let me off 


this time, I'll peach a murder.’ ‘This, to be sure, was 
another story, and s» we made a bargain with him, 


and e’cod! he sold us his best friend Jem Smasher, 


» for murdering Mark Simmons.” 


“Is the Smasher taken up?” 

“Ay, ay—safe enough. He showed no more fight 
than a lamb, and talks of hanging as if it was going 
to last for a week. Lord, squire, with our new drops, 
and two or three good fellows to pull your legs, it’s 
no more than a flea-bite.” 

The man’s professional indifference to blood made 
me shudder; and, in the dreadful fate which was 
impending over my late associate, | entirely lost sight 
of the dangers of my own implication. { made myself 
master of all the circumstances, and found that I was 
subpoenaed to give the wretch a character. Alas! had 
it been in my power to give him a character, I felt 
that it was necessary to obtain one myself before I 
could hope to be believed—i who had listened with 
applause to the tale of the haylofi—I who had stood 
side by side in midnight depredations by a proved and 
half-acknowledged murderer. The rational thought 
which had been denied to every action of my past life, 
pealed upon my brain like accumulated thunders all 
at once, and the terrors for the consequences of what 
I had done dwindled into mere infantile chimeras 
when I turned to all that I might have done. I begged 
my visiter to say no more of Dead-Man’s Corner, and, 
adding a cogent reason from my purse, signified ‘that 
if he had nothing further to communicate, I did not 
wish to detain him. 

I need not describe my state of mind till the assizes 

B 
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The case of the Smasher was to be 
brought forward on the last day, and early in the 
morning | entered the county town, amidst the largest 
crowd I had ever witnessed. With considerable diffi- 
culty I obtained admission to the Court, and hid my- 
self in a corner as well as I could, panting with anxiety, 
and wondering what I was to do now I had got there. 
Alas! there was no one to whom I could apply for in- 
formation. I scarcely knew a gentleman in the world 
—certainly not one in the Court—and my raw, wild- 
beast-like shyness was an effectual bar to my convers- 
ing with strangers. The only persons 1 knew were 
those whom I wished to avoid—gentlemen of the 
fancy, (amongst whom I have before stated the 
Smasher to have been a prominent character,) poach- 
ers, pickpockets, and thieves of every gradation, who 
hovered round me like demons in a hightmare. 

As soon as order was obtained, and some prelimi- 
naries adjusted, the judge called for the prisoner, and 
immediately the clank of irons announced his approach. 
I shall never forget the effect which his pale, staring 
visage produced upon me. His courage was gone, his 
mind seemed confused almost to idiocy, and, when the 
business of the trial required that he should speak, his 
voice laboured forth in a deep guttural tone, which 
appeared the very soul of agony. I had never before 
seen nature in its utler extremity, and the sight of it 
frightened me. I scarcely know what passed in the 
early part of the proceedings. There was a long en- 
ergetic speech from one of the counsel, which at times 
appeared to strike every decent person present with 


took place. 


horror, but there was an internal buzzing of my ears 
which prevented me from following him. The first 
thing which I particularly remarked, and the first 
thing which made any impression on the prisoner, was 
the entrance of the Skulker. He was dragged in by 
a constable, and looked round him to see if there were 
no means of escape. In his way to the witness-box 
he had to pass close by the Smasher. I saw the latter 
clench his fists firmly, and his betrayer saw it like- 
wise, for he sprang on one side like the jackall from 
the crouch of the tiger. His testimony was a shuffling, 
equivocating account of the tale of the hayloft, to 
which he had scarce breath to give utterance. Every 
now and then it was broken by long pauses, which 
perhaps were equally resorted to for the accession of 
courage and the invention of a lie. 

The account which was dragged out of him of his 
thievings and his whippings very materially shook his 
credit; and, to the satisfaction of the whole court, he 
was at last convicted of a palpable falsehood, for 
which the judge ordered him immediately to be whip- 
ped through the town. The wretch dropped upon his 
knees and screamed for mercy, but in less than a 
quarter of an hour he was heard yelling very audibly 
on his march, amidst the hootings of the mob. This 
circumstance, however, produced but little advantage 
to the prisoner. The testimony of the other witnesses 
was too strong for him, and a case was made out but 
too conclusive. He was now called upon for his 
defence. I could see that he made a strong effort to 
collect courage, but it was unavailing, for he was 
obliged to grasp firmly by the bar before him, to pre- 
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vent himself from sinking. At first he was net audi- 
ble, and when he was so, the poor wretch’s aitempt to 
divest his address of any disrespectful slang terms, 
which were the only language he could talk, plunged 
him into an ocean of mistake and confusion, which 
extracted a murmur of pity from all present. He en- 
deavow. usual in such cases, to establish an 
alibi.“ Have y ~ no witnesses to call ?” said the judge. 
The Smasher looked vaguely round. 

“1 don’t see any body, my lord. I thought the 
young squire would have been here, but I suppose he 
can’t come.” 

The imputation of having deserted my old compa- 
nion, guilty as he was, was stronger than my fear or 
my shame. I stepped forward, with a determination 
of, at any rate, not being classed with such scoundrels 
as the Skulker, kissed the book which was tendered 
by the officer, and ascended into the witness-box like 
a soldier to the forlorn hope. 

“God bless you, squire!” cried the Smasher, pene- 
trated by the sight of a friend amongst so many who 
were hostile to him—* God bless you! | thought you'd 
come to speak a good word for me.” 

My heart rose to my throat, and seemed as if it 
could only be kept down by main force. 1 turn- 
ed my eyes rapidly round the eourt to prevent tem 
from filling with tears, and betraying any appearance 
of unmanliness. The first face I encountered in the 
grand jury-box was that of my uncle: it was flushed 
with confusion, and his lips were compressed with an 
expression of anger and irony which seemed, as I had 
dreamt, to congratulate me on the credit I reflected on 
my family. At any other time I should have been 
appalled, but my feelings were now too forcibly drawn 
into another channel. The sound of my voice, when 
my examination commenced, gave me a degree of 
courage, which increased as we proceeded, till I was 
enabled to answer with a propriety which rather sur- 
prised me. Character I could give none; but some- 
thing, I fancied, might be said in palliation of the want 
of it. My strangeness to courts of justice, perhaps, 
caused the infliction of death to appear more terrible 
to me than to persons more experienced in the world ; 
and I was inspired with a feeling of eloquence which 
burst forth, however rude the medium, impetuously, 
and apparently without intention. Its aim, I am told, 
was to apply the blame of his misdeeds to myself, and 
to insist that, had he not been incited to them by en- 
couragement from those upon whom he depended for 
support and example, he had possibly never turned 
either to poaching or prize-fighting. My heart swelled 
with every thought—my vehemence increased—my 
frame shook as if with the recoil of every sentence— 
and words came to my assistance which till then had 
been strange to my mouth, and almost beyond my 
comprehension. Never, I believe, will it be my fate 
to excite such interest as was riveted by this burst of 
boyish agony. The spectators gazed upon me with an 
appearance of commiseration and friendliness mingled 
with their attention ; and the judge himself seemed to 
forget the rules of the court, till he found I was in 
danger of committing myself 

“ Young gentleman,” said he, “ this is irregular. 1 





admire your candour and your spirit. Seek othe 
companions and other occupations. If I mistake no, 
you will turn them to good account.” 

“God bless you, squire!’ again exclaimed th 
Smasher, in a voice which showed that in spile ef his 
fears he was deeply affected—* God Almighty bles 
you, | knew you would speak a good word for me—| 
knew you would !” 

I struggled to make my escape from the court, and 
effected it with difficulty; for I was unable to tros 
my voice in petitioning for a passage, and the crowd 
gathered ronnd me almost to suffocation. 

As I was rushing outof the dvor, my uncle seized me 
by the hand. There was a degree of kindness in his 
countenance which he had never before manifested 
towards me, and apparently a corresponding cordiality 
in his words. Whatever they may have been, | heard 
them not, and extricated mysel{ from his grasp without 
uttering a syllable. I rushed straight to the inn where 
l had put up my horse, and remained in a conflict of 
the bitterest thoughts till che noise of the departing 
rabble informed me that the trial was coneluded. | 
asked but one brief question. The Smasher was sen 
tenced to be hanged on Friday. 

I mounted my horse in silence, and galloped rapidly 
towards home, with a forcible endeavour tw expel the 
agony of thought. It was a fine spring evening, and 
when I pulled up in the meadows at a short distance 
from the house, the thrushes were singing sweetly 
over Jessie’s bank of wild-flowers, and Jessie herself 
was strolling pensively along in expectation of meet 
ing me. The scene and the beautiful being presented 
a contrast to the last few hours which melted at 
once the rigid horror of my soul. I leaped from my 
horse, and, for the first time, catching her in my arms, 
suffered my tears to fall unrestrainedly upon her bosom. 
She guessed the cause too well, and asked not a 
single question, but suffered me to weep on, and press 
her more firmly to my heart and to my lips. “ Sweet 
Jessie,” I cried, “if 1 were not sure that you love 
me, [ should envy the fate of the miserable man from 
whom I have just parted. Promise me, Jessie, that 
you will love me!” Jessie made no promise—she 
spoke no word—she only blushed, and wembled, and 
wept with me, and looked as though she asked if such 
a promise was necessary. “Oh, teach me,” I again 
exclaimed, “ teach me to be worthy of you, and J will 
obey you like a child!” 

“Then promise me,” she whispered, in a tone of 
timidity, as if doubtful of offending— 

“To give up my evil habits,” [ added, “ and the 
companions who have disgraced me ?” 

“ Oh yes !—~yes!”” 

“From this moment, as I hope for Heaven!” 

Sweet Jessie—my own—my dearly loved, have / 
not kept my promise ? 


——<>—— 


“ Pity my wounds,” the patch’d impostor cried : 
“I’m scarr’d from top to toe—do but view me. 

“ Ah! would that in the battle I had died! 
“ I'm quite a spectacle.”—* Yes, I see through ye!” 
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af * Map was I, say you, worthy Master Leech? —— 
bhess Well! you have cured me—yet I thank you not; Erernab and Omnipotent Unseen! 
1e—] J would my brain had rather been too hot Who bad’st the world, with all its lives complete, 
ni For all your cooling balms—even out o’ th’ reach Start from the void, afd thrill beneath thy feet,— 
ne Of medicinal art. I was limb-fast, es aromas dy ceogeente = ; 
5 " own cathedral meet, 
rowd But my free spirit flew aloft ungyved. Baitt by thyself—blne-reof'd, and hung with green, , 
I was the world, not of the world; the vast— Wherein all breathing things in concert sweet, PY 
d me The mighty ocean throbb’d in me audibly ; Organ’d by wings, perpetual hymns repeat— | 
n his Her giant waves for freedom roar'd and strived, Here hast thou spread that book to ev'ry eye, 
| And while they heav'd, and foam’d, and howl’d| Whose i i and truth, all—all may read and 
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TO ENGLAND: 







BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 










I’ve trod the last step on thy strand, The storm will pass—the angry main 
And now am on thy wave, Will know a day of calm, 















st To seek a home in some far land, But who will make thee whole again, 
ee But haply find e grave! And give thy wounds a balm ? 
ae I reck not where my bones are laid— 
at Who wraps them in their sheet ; Thy sons were strong, and brave, and bold ; 
in I reck not where my grave is made, Thou wert the ocean’s heart ; 
a If trod by human feet. But power hath drain'd their veins for gold, 
a And sapp’d thy vital part,— 
oe My mother, England, still thou art, They dare not think of what they were, 
ae And I would be thy son; Nor say what they would be ; 
ich But thou hast flung me from thy heart, For Eng!and now herself doth fear, 
With many a worthier one! Who fear’d no enemy! 





T love thee, oh! too much to say, 
And like a lover yearn ; 

For though I turn my eyes away, 
My heart I cannot tarn ! 





Thy bow was strong at Agincourt, 
Thy lance did stain Poictiers— 

Thy strength shall be a theme for sport, 
As now it is for tears. 


















the The sea runs high, the ship dips low, Here's one, for wine will give thee gall, 
The wild waves overwhelm— And laugh at thy distress ; 
The crew are lash’d avove, below— And some shall triumph in thy fall, 
The helmsman to the helm ; Who feared thy mightiness! 
od Rage on, rage on, thou wreaking wind— 
Roll on, theu welt’ring sea ; Farewell! I cannot think of thee, 3 
Ye cannot be more hard, unkind, And feel no filial fear ; s 
Than man hath been to me! I cannot dread what thou may’st be, # 
Without a shadd’ring tear. ‘ @ 
I heed not these rude tempest gales,— I weep not at the wreaking wind, | 
Their rage will soon be spent; Nor dread the awfal sea, et 
I heed not these storm-riven sails,— Though beth are fell and hard unkind— ee od 








My heart is deeper rent ! I weep and fear for thee! 
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EXPERIENCES OF 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


Dans les petites boites les bons onguens. 


LESSON THE FIRST. 


I. Tue pride of ancestry is@ ridiculous and empty va- 
nity, and reflects most wofully upon our own unwor- 
thiness. Instead, therefore, of minding who or what 
our fathers were, let us endeavour to conduct our- 
selves in such guise that our children shall not be 
ashamed of their fathers. Sir Thomas Overbury teld 
a young sprig of fashion who had been boasting of 
his ancestry, that he was like a potatoe—for the only 
good that belonged to him was under ground. Gene- 
alogy has been of service to science in old countries, 
in furnishing data to the historian, and determining 
the legitimacy of claims to contested lands; but by 
the same means we are able to perceive that the no- 
blest titles are traceable to some outlaw or artisan. It 
amounts to the same thing in the end; a ploughman once 
told a peer, “I have as good blood in my veius as you 
have, only I’ve lost the papers.” ‘Two small country 
squires were quarrelling, in England, about the anti- 
quity of their families, when Squire Fitzsmith ex- 
claimed with an air of triumph to his antagonist, De 
Brown, “I can prove that my family is more ancient 
and more respectable than your's; your people came 
in with the Cunqueror, in one thousand and sixty-six, 
while it is recorded in the Domesday Book that I had 
an ancestor hanged for sacrilege in nine hundred and 
something.” 

II. Few persons know how to drink wine. Any 
man with a mouthpiece can swallow the fluid, but a 
very select minority are gifted with palates capable of 
appreciating the subtle beauties of “ the Bottle Imps.” 
We do not drink wine now-a-days. We pour it down 
our throats; brutalizing our taste and confounding 
perception in an incongruous mixture that would dis- 
gust a duck, instead of revelling in the individual fla- 
vour of some one bright beverage. A wine drinker, 
after the removal of the cloth, should confine himself 
to one sort of wine, and one only, if he values taste 
and a cool copper. Butat our public tables, we drink 
a different wine with every different friend; and in 
private life we submit to the fashionable folly of tast- 
ing a variety to please the pride of the host, or the 
conceit of some numskull who fancies a particular 
brand, yet most likely knows not the difference be- 
tween a Johannisberger and the Rudesheim. The 
real wine drinker takes a glass of some light dry wine 
directly after his soup. This custom is universal 
with the French, and is called le coup d'apres, and is 

considered so wholesome a practice that the physician 
is said to lose a fee by its use. A pure, light Sherry, 
sufficiently old to be free from the olor de bota, or 
smell of the wine skins, is a toothsome drink in the 
early part of the meal. If you would know the real 
flavour of sherry, chew it—fill your mouth with the 


gums, and search out the secret places in your palate. 
With nfeats and game, imbibe the light wines of the 
Rhine and the Moselle; detain them for an instant at 
your tongue’s tip, and tickle them for their flavour— 
The veritable champagne, if you can get it, is the safest 
wine, and decidedly the most wholesome if drank to. 
wards the end of your dinner, when the carbonic acid 
gas assisis digestion; the French never drink Chan- 
pagne during the meal. If you patronize the spark- 
ling brands, swallow your wine ere the effervescence 
subsides, and let it rush and foam down your delighted 
gullet while the resuscilated life is in its body. Do 
not wait for the death of the dear creature, for no false 
action can restore the flavor of the mousseux. Remen- 
ber, that all wines are like fish—they cannot be swal- 
lowed too soon when once exhibited to the light of 
day. If you are nasty enough to eat cheese, you may 
restore your palate by a glass of orthodex old port— 
smack it well against the roof of your mouth. Then 
choose your wine for the dessert, and stick to that sort 
for the rest of your sitting. Madeira is a noble tipple, 
if grown on the south side of the island; it may be 
obtained of a better quality here, in America, than in 
any other part of the globe—let it trickle over your 
iongue in gentle rivulets. Claret is an innocent arti- 
cle for imbibition in the dog-days, but its delicate flo- 
vour is lost on a vitiated palate. 

Ill. The seduction of female virtue is a poor busi- 
ness. No biped with the heart of a man or the feel- 
ings of a genileman could be dirty enough to rascalize 
a fond, confiding girl, because he has the power to do 
so with impunity. I am not preaching about the im- 
morality of the thing ; no one ever attempted to deny 
that: but I wish my pupils to consider the seduction 
of a young girl as a mean, unworthy action. Suppose 
you admit a fellow to your table, and he repays your 
hospitality by entering your cabinet, and stealing your 
must valuable gem—is he not a dishonest, paltry 
scoundrel, worthy your severest execration !— Another 
fellow sneaks into the heart of a helpless feminine, 
and robs her of her richest treasure—the seducer is 
the largest rascal, fur the thief risks a punishment, and 
may make something by his roguery. What should 
we say of him who entered a flower garden, and kick- 
ed over the choicest flowers, and trampled them in 





the dust, leaving their soiled leaves to fade in preme- 
ture decay, or drooping out a miserable existence, 
stained and dishonoured. How much more creditable 
is it to lawfully gather a choice flower from the parent 
stem, and place it in your bosom, enjoying its fragrance 
and cherishing its beauty, free from the stains of this 
world’s mud. Woman is the flower of humanity— 
for our own sakes let us not debase her. 





contents of your glass, and let the liqour tittilate your 


IV. There is a vulgar error afloat that it is wrong 
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to be helped twice to soup. Fudge! Ease is the 
essence of good breeding, and it matiers not how 
fashionable society may be, you may do as you like 
if not annoying to your neighbour. If the soup is 
good, and the fish uniuviting, go the second edition of 
the potage by all means. The man who cheated his 
stomach of another helping from fear of being thought 
impolite, would murder his father if it was fashionable 
to be an orphan. 

V. Carrying a walking stick or hand cane is a good 
custom, and may be useful. If you get into a row, 
and find it imperative todo a bit of giadiatorial, fight 
your way with your cane; but if you value the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, never draw a knife—it is the 
act of an assassin, and betrays the worst of cowardice. 
Stabbing has become popular, I admit, but its glories 
will be evanescent. The good sense of the people 
must see the brutality of the custom, and the cutting 
and carving of live bodies will be left to the surgeons. 
Pugilism is a pretty amusement, but its public practice 
is not congenial, and if you fall amongst blackguards, 
you cannot ensure fair play. If you must fight, and a 
Quaker may occasionally be forced into a scrimmage, 
use your stick; and if you expect mischief, carry a 
green hickory cane, about the size of your middle 
finger; or a sprig of English ash. Let it be quite 
straight, and devoid of the curl at the thick end. 
When you have made up your mind to go to work, 
catch hold of your stick about a fvot from the thick 
end ; you will have more government over your wea- 
pon that way than any other; and, in case of a miss, 
you can recover your guard directly. The short end 
will give yon the use of an additional weapon—an 
effective spur for the ribs of your adversaries. You 
will be enabled to present one of them with a poke 
and favour another with a thump almost at the same 
moment. It is useful also to peg with at close quar- 
ters. If you see one of your friends drawing his tooth- 
pick against you, hit it a crack with your shillelah, 
and knock it to smithereens. You may do a very 
decent fight with a stick of this sort; it is quite as 
detersive as the Bowie knife, and destitute of its blood- 
thirstiness. Murder is a terrible anti-soporific, and 
the daily sight of your victim’s widow and three father- 
less children will not assist dyspepsia. Stick to sticks, 
and cut knives. 

VI. The best cigars in the world are the old, black- 
looking, small sized Puerto Principés, but the real ar- 
ticle is rarely to be obtained. The next best are the 
fat-bodied, light-coloured, squab Habanas, made by the 
widow Woodville. Many scheming dealers buy foreign 
tobacco en rema, and some of our best looking cigars 
are made of common Maryland weed, poorly cured, 
and covered with a smooth, lip-inviting leaf of Cuba 
culture. 

VII. When you see an how-d’ye-do acquaintance 
advance with a sneaking look, like a fawning spaniel, 
and hear him stutter out some indistinet apology about 
hotes protested, hard times, and friendship, you know of 
course that he meditates a diversion upon your wallet. 
Before he can complete his request, burst him up by 
asking him to lend you a cool thousand for a week or 
two. If he is a loafer, and you wish to drop his 








acquaintance, lend him an X ; you will neversee him 
again, and you sell him pretty cheap as loafers go. 

VIII. Never marry a thin-lipped woman! Deceit 
and devilment lurk beneath a lean labiality. A bright 
eye, a rosy cheek, and other prettinesses of youth may 
entrap the heart, and blind the lover to the formation 
of the lips, particularly if the smile be winning and the 
teeth white, but beware! a cold heart, a long tongue, 
and lean lips are sure associates. Cross old maids, 
scolds, tattlers, prudes, vixens, and other vermin are 
invariably thin-lipped. The paucity of material in 
the labial development is amply supplied in the lin- 
gual; ergo, where the lips are poor, be assured that 
tongue is plentiful. It is not requisite that the mouth’s 
doors should be labrosal as a Congo belle’s ; the blub- 
ber lip of the African accords with her nasal naughti- 
ness and stunted brow; but where the red and white 
are delicately eommingled, we expect a correspotiding 
beauty in the month; and what beauty can the most 
besotted inamorata discover in a small colourless streak 
of exility?’ The workings of a ripe and red plump 
pair of lips, in animated speech, are as expressive as 
the glances of the charmer’s eye. This is a startling 
assertion, you will say, but it is true. Mark, in future, 
learn, and be convinced. Kissing thin lips is positive 
nonsense—cold and comfortless— 

Like frozen water to a starved snake ; 
But, oh, ye gods! the rapture of a basial salute from 
our heart’s darling! to taste the nectar of lips full of 
life and love—pulpy as a sun-ripe peach—ruddy as- 
the blushing rose—and formed 
As kissing cherries tempting grow. 

IX. Dr. Kitchener, when directing the concection: 
of lemonade, talks about quintessence of lemon-peel, 
and pyroligneons vinegar, and crystallized lemon acid, 
and clarified syrup or capillaire. Humbug! Lemon, 
ade, well concocted, is a pretty lady-like tipple—and 
it is to be made as palatable and pleasant as the sher- 
bet that old Mahomet is now handing to his Houris in 
the seventh heaven, and that too without any of the 
doctor's fine materials. The lemonade generally ad- 
ministered at the hotels is enough to give a cayman 
the cholera—common steam sugar with its concomi- 
tants of sand and dirt—and half of the body of a lemon, 
which is mashed, pounded, and dabbled to the con- 
sistency of pea-soup, with half a hundred pipe in the 
way of peas. How reasonable people can insult their 
inwards with such a concentration of nastiness is to 
me beyond belief. A mud turtle would turn his tail 
to it. Some persons qualify it with a little brandy, 
which makes it something like the ghost of cold punch, 
but no more to be compared to genuine lemonade than 
the Roman gourmand's celebrated salacacaby is to a 
dish of stewed terrapins. To make a drinkable lemon- 
ade, get a pound of sugar candy, and dissolve it in half 
a pint of warm water (a good rule for all sweet drinks) 
add the juice of six lemons, and strain the whole 
into a large glass bowl. Place several lumps of clean 
ice in the centre of the crystal, and pour in a couple 
of bottles of good La Fitte. Float a slice or two of 
pine-apple, and you have a superior facolation worthy 
a lover’s hand and lady's lip, and the very thing for 
suction in a summer's eve. B 
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AM I A COLD COQUETTE? 


BY CATHERINE H. WATERMAN. 


Tusy tell me I am volatile, 
An adept in my art, 

Because I've many spots to fill 
Within my loving heart. 

They tell me [ am fond of change, 
And, like th’ inconstant bee, 

From sweet to sweet, | love to range, 
All fetterless and free. 

But would they look into my breast, 
Where young fend thoughts have met, 

See how their deep impressions rest, 
They'd say I'm no Coquette. 


My heart from childbood’s early days 
Hath in its uncheck’d flow, 

Scatter'd the sunlight of its rays, 
In a perpetual glow. 

With gushing tenderness it clung 
To all around, above ; 

To every bud and dower that sprung, 
For it was made to love. 

And if with an unsparing hand, 
It gathers flow’ rets yet, 

And loves alike the mingled band, 
Am I a cold Coquette? 








There are deep tones within my heart, 
They've slept the sleep of years ; 
Why should | wake them, but to start 

The unavailing tears. 
They are, as harps, too finely strung 
For stranger hands to sound ; 
And eareless fingers o’er them flung 
Would probe an unheal’d wound. 
If joy’s realities are o’er, 
Bright fancies glad me yet ; 
My bark of hope was wreck’d near shore— 
Am [a cold Coquette? 


But if to love the sunny earth, 
The bright and glorious skies, 

The summer buds that spring to birth, 
In rainbow tinted dyes ; 

And joy in all that care beguilea, 
And from the many claim 

Affection’s fond and cheering smiles, 
And friendship’s sacred flame ; 

To hold them to my heart, and still 
Its sad but vain regret, 

Is to be weak and volatile— 
I am a cold Coquette. 








TEMPER. 


Or all personal and mental attractions, the two most | criminals who infest it, and, in my opinion, are ofien 
permanent are undoubtedly smoothness of skin and, much more blameworthy. I have remarked, that 


temper—a sort of velvetness of body and mind.— 
As they both especially depend upon the digestion, 
that is one of the strongest argumenis for attending to 
its state. For once that the actions of human beings 
are guided by reason, ninety and nine times they are 
more or less influenced by temper. It is an even 
temper only that allows reason her full dominion, and 
enables us to arrive at any intended end by the near- 
est way, or at all. On the other hand, there is no ob- 
stacle tv advancement or happiness so great as an un- 
disciplined temper—a temper subject to pique or un- 
certainty. Pique is at once the bitterest and most 
absurd enemy a man can have. It will make him 
run counter to his dearest interests, and at the same 
tume render him completely regardless of the interests 
of all around him. It will make him blindly violate 
every principle of truth, honesty, and humanity, and 
defeat the most important business, or break up the 
happiest party, without remorse, or a seeming conscious- 
ness of doing what is wrong. It is pity that those who 
allow themselves to be subject to it, are not treated with 
a great deal more severity than they usually are ; for, 


| 





persons much given to pique, are frequently particu- 
larly strict in the outward observances of religion.— 
They must have strange notions, or rather no notions 
at all of the spirit of Christianity ; and the doctrines 
they hear must fall upon the most stony of places — 
Nay, |] have met with persons so insensible to pro 
priety, as to avew without scruple, that they have lefi 
off attending a place of worship from some supposed 
affront they have received there. The concluding 
sentence of Fenelon’s Telemachus is so much in uni- 
son with my sentiments, and is so well expressed, that 
I will eone}nde with it. 

“ Above all things, be on your guard against your 
temper. It is an enemy that will accompany you 
everywhere, to the last hour of your life. HM you 
listen to it, it will frustrate your designs. It will 
make you lose the most important opportunities, and 
will inspire you with the inclinations and aversions of 
a child, to the prejudice of your gravest interests.— 
Temper causes the greatest affairs to be decided by 
the most paliry reasons; it obseures every talent, pa 
ralyses every energy, and renders its victims unequal. 


in truth, they are greater pesis to society than all the weak, vile, and inswpportable.” 
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Onx evening, in the fall of the year 1828, I wen 
returning home from a late supper at the Louse of a 
friend, and was much surprised to observe on ap- | 
proaching the Surrey side of Blackiriar’s Bridge, a 
party of heavy cavalry picketed in ihe little square by | 
the immediate side of the roadway. The polished 
accoutrements of the Life Guards glittered in the 
bright moonlight, and the dismounted men were | 
standing in small conversational groups, or aitending 
to the housings of their Hanoverian chargers. Upon 
inquiry, I ascertained that the cavalry was intended 
as an escort to a large body of convicts, who, at mid 
night, were to commence their journey to the hulks | 
or prison ships at Portsmouth, preparatory to embarka- | 
tion for the penal settlements in New South Wales. 

As I stood upon. the rise of the bridge, gazing at | 
the pictucesque appearance of the troupers’ temporary | 
bivouac, the heavy bell of St. Paul’s boomed out the | 
midnight hour. Ere it had finished striking, the small- | 
er steeples gave furth their chimes in every variety | 
oftone. I was listening to the gradual declination of 


| 


| the sounds, when I thought I heard a female’s ery for | 


help, accompanied by hysterical shrieks. I climbed | 
the balustrade, and looked upon the water, imagining 
that the cries proceeded from some person in danger ; | 
but not a boat vexed the bosom of old father Thames, 
as he glided rapidly through the proud arches of the 
bridge, and seemed to rejoice in the beams of the me- | 
ridian moon, whose spleador imparted a life-like | 
lightness to his deep and turbid waters. 
The cries of distress were repeated. A cavalry of- 
ficer dashed rapidly across the bridge—the word was 


given to mouut, aud ia an instant, the Life Guards | 
were formed by the roadside in morching order. A | 
heavy but distant rumbling attrac! the attention of 


my brother gazers, and a shout of “ ihey are coming,” 
was followed by a rush to the centre of the bridge.— 
Lyielded to the excitement of the moment, and after 
ashort run, found myself in the milst of a group of 
persons who were assembled to gaze their last upon 
their convict friends, and exchange a short but sad 
farewell. 

The individuals composing this assemblage scarcely 
exceeded thirty in number, and were ofa motley appear- 
ance and behaviour: several of the lowest of the scarcely 
human beings who infest the streets in the garb of fe- 
males, were leaning against the balustrades, uttering 
the vilest profanity, and swallowing glass after glass 
of their favourite gin—they were waiting to wish a 
goed voyage to one of their old friends. Two young 





gisla of respectable appearance, were sitting en the 





edge of the kerb stone, and erying bitterly—their fe 
ther was sentenced to be transported fer life, and 
they were left friendless to struggle through the world. 
An old man, sadly emaciated and poverty-stricken, 
with his hat preased closely ever his eyes, touk short 
and restless turns on the pathway of the bridge, sob- 
bing loudly, and shivering as the night wind pene- 
trated the rents in his vld and tattered garmenta A 
couple of short, thick-set men, in leng-tailed coats, 
breeches, and high-low shoes, evinced sympathy in 
the fate of a brother pickpocket—while some well- 
dressed swells, in white hats and top boots, were wait- 
ing to give a parting cheer to a prize-fighter who had 
escaped punishment for killing his man in the ring, 
but was “going to Botany” fer highway robbery of 
an aggravated nature. 

Several detached groups, principally of females, 
crowded to the centre of the bridge, as the carriage 
containing the convicts came in sight. It was a spa- 
cious, heavily-built epen wagon, with sides of high, 
solid wood, and drawn by six horses. The prisoners, 
all of whom were under sentence of banishment for 
life, filled the interior of the vehicle, in a solid mass, 
and were secured by neck and wrist chains to bars of 
iron running from the top of the wagon’s sides, keep- 
ing the convicts in ‘an upright and constrained posi- 
tion, and preventing the possibility of escape. Police 
officers, heavily armed, rode in front and behind the 
wagon, and the detachment of cavalry brought up the 
rear. 

When the wagon gained the centre of the bridge,a 
halt was made of some five or six minutes. It was to 
take advantage of this necessary or allowed delay, 
that the persons above described had assembled. The 
custom of halting upon the bridge is. but a geod-ne- 

“tured excuse, giving the prisoners an opportunity of a 
Jast farewell free from the crowd of idle gazers whieh 
would attend them at the prison gates,or in one of 
the more frequented thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

The convicts’ friends closed round the wagon, and 
the following mixture of frivolity and horror may be 
deemed a fair sample of the conversation. 

“ Hey up, Billee,” whispered one of the pickpock- 
ets to his friend im the wagon, “ you're a trump, and 
no mistake—if you'd a snitched about that ere ken as 
was cracked o’ Heaster Monday night, you'd a lagged 
the biling on us.” 

“ God watch over you, my girls,” said an agitated 
voice from the end of the wagon, “ keep from street 
walking and the brothel—if you are forced to work 
your fingers to the boue, do it with pleasure, but sell 
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not your soul alive. Starve, lie down and die in 
.the kennel—do anything, however horrible, in prefer- 
ence to prostitution.” ? 

“ Dear father,” sobbed out the two girls, with their 
arms around each other's necks, “dear father, what 
are your poor little girls to do alone? Father, father, 
we do not mean to live.” 

“ Get out, you old grumbler! what do you frighten 
the children for? Here, take a glass of this, my young 
uns, and see how quickly blue ruin will smother the 
blue devils.” 

“Father, dear father,” said one of the girls, “ if we 
steal anything, will they send us after you?” 

“ Hooraw, Charlee ; don't snivel, my lad 0’ wax,” 
said the friends of the pugilist. “They haven't 
knocked all the fight out of you yet. If ill-luck has 
given you a floorer, jump merrily on your pins, and 
let ‘em see that you can come to time.” 

The old man in the tattered coat had crept under 
the side of the wagon, and as he raised his head to 
address one of the convicts, the light of the moon be- 
trayed the thick, red blotches of intemperance that 
«evered his face. “ Roberi—Rebert—will you not 
speak to me?—will you part from your old father 
without one kind word ?” 

A youth—almost a boy—leane:d over the side, and 
answered, with bitter malignity, “When was my fa- 
ther kind tome? Who has been my ruin, but my 
father? Who drove me to sin? who taught me to 
swear—to drink—to lie—to thieve? my father! my 
wicked, drunken father? Why, then, should I speak 
kindiy to my enemy—my cursed enemy, who has 
caused me to stand here a chained felon, in the very 
blossom of my youth.” 

“ Do not curse me, Bob !” said the old man, endea- 
‘vouring to climb up the wagon wheel ; “ do not curse 
me, for your mother’s sake.”’ 

“ I do curse you for her sake—for the sake of my 
poor mother’s broken heart. [ curse you fur my sis- 
ter’s sake—who was driven to infamy by your bra- 
tality. I curse you for myself; your son, whom first 
you taught to sin, and then, like a drunken fvol, be- 
trayed to punishinent and shame.” 

“Do not curse me, Bob!’ again whimpered the old 
man, who had climbed on to the nave of the wheel, 
and was extending his arms as if praying forgiveness 
from his convict child. The youth lifted his mana- 
cled hands, and smote the old man a heavy blow 
upon the head ; he fell, stunned, upon the stones, and 
lay without a sign of life. 

The women lifted up the wretched father, and 
poured down his throat a quantity of the liquid fire 
whose devouring flames had already scorched his 
heart. The little girls cried bitterly as the old man 
fell, for in the reproaches of the brutal son, they re- 
eognised the causes of their own despair. 

Disgusted with the horrors of this scene, I crossed 
the road, and discovered a very different group on 
the other side of the wagon. A middle-aged man was 
standing in the centre of the pathway, and praying 
that the forgiveness of the Most High might be ex- 
tended to his erring child. A young and delicate fe- 
male was endeavouring to lift a baby sufficiently high 





to reach the lips of its felon father—but she was im 
weak to accomplish her intent. 

“ Never mind, Emily,” said a low, soft voice, “ ne. 
ver mind, my love; I should have liked to have 
kissed my child once more before I said farewell {i 
ever—and it must be said in a few short moments 
now.” 

I stepped forward, and taking the child from jx 
mother's trembling arms, lifted it to the level of its 
father’s lips. “ Bless you, sir, for this act of kindness! 
and bless thee, too, my babe. Ah, my little girl does 
not recollect her father in the convict, or else she 
shrinks instinctively from tne pollution of his lips.” 

“ Harry, Harry, do not talk so—speak to me, com 
fort me, or [ shall fall beneath your wagon wheels.” 

“Can I comfort the woman [ have ruined—the 
heart I have bioken—or the parent whoee gray hairs | 
have disgraced? Emily, listen to my last adjuration! 
I am banished—transported for life. This is my 
death-night—from the moment that the wagon moves 
upon its journey, you will see me no more—lI am no 
longer a living being in the eyes of the law. You 
are, therefore free—forget me—and you may yet be 
happy.” 

“Happy! oh, Harry, are you not the father of my 
babe? the husband of my virgin heart ?—the only 
being I can ever love? Harry! Harry! oh, God, 
they are going on—I have so much to say. Harry! 
is there no hope? You must not—ehall not go.” 

The word was given for the cavalcade to proceed. 
The heart-smitten wife clung to the wheels, and in 
the impotency of grief, essayed to stop the progress of 
the ponderous vehicle. With a gentle force, I tore 
her arms from their rude embrace, and bore her, in 
strong convulsions, to the side-walk of the bridge. The 
conviet's father ran to her assistance, and kneeling on 
the broad flagway, bare-headed, in the cold moon- 
light, exclaimed in a tone of piercing agony, “ God! 
God! why did I not share his mother’s grave?” 

The wagon moved rapidly on. A burst of anguish 
broke from the departing convicts, and the agonizing 
cries of a last farewell were mixed with the wild 
shouts and drunken laughter of the profligate rout, 
which broke into a loud hozza as the van, with its 
load of crime and wretchedness, rumbled heavily 
over the hollow pavement of the bridge. 

The majority of the by-standers rapidly disappeared; 
and several minutes elapsed ere the suffering wile 
gave tokens of returning consciousness. “Harry,” was 
the first word she uttered, and afier a few moments 
of wild unearthly glaring, she jumped violently up, 
and endeavoured to climb the balustrades of the 
bridge, as if she meant to precipitate herself into the 
water that was rolling far beneath. I had snatched the 
baby from the cold stones, and with such an incum- 
brance, was unable to compete with the mother’s fran- 
tie struggles. I cried aloud for help. The father 
rose from his knees, and clinging to her garments, 
said in a low but earnest voice, “ Emily, your child 
requires your life.” She turned round, and snatching 
her baby from my arms, pressed it to her breast, and 
burst into a flood of tears. I accompanied the suffer 
ers to their wretched home. My services were grate 
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smile, I felt as if I could have defied the malice of 
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fully acknowledged, and the old gentleman requested 
me not to leave him in his dolor, for he felt that, if 
alone, the horrors of the night would drive him mad. 
I remained in conversation with them till the rays of the 
sun penetrated through the chinks of the shutters into 
the small uncomfortable room that served for the domi- 
cil of the father of the convict and his widowed wife. 
Mrs. Melton was young, and had been pretty, but the 
canker worm had blighted the blossom, and lines of 
wretchedness and care had changed the handsome 
girl into a pale and haggard wife. She was scarcely 
twenty years of age when she married Harry Melion, 
a medical student, of respectable family; shortly after 
marriage, her husband commenced practice upon his 
own account, with every prospect of success. 

«Ah, sir,” said Mrs. Melton, “I cannot depict the 
intensity of my bliss upon my wedding day. I adored 
my Harry with a passion amounting to idolatry—my 
affection assumed a devotion that was absolutely sin- 
ful. Ihung upon his words, and studied his very 
looks; and in the absuroing worship of my love, forgot 
my parents—friends—ihe world—nay, for a time I 
almost forgot my God. I have been terribly punished 
for this error of my heart. 

“For two years, two fleeting years, I was a happy, 
blissful creature; the fairy dreams of my youth were 
realized. My husband loved me, and as I hung npon 
his arm, and enjoyed the sunshine of his beauteous 


the world. You must excuse my rhapsodies; I have 
no other joys but the remembrances of those sun-lit 
days. 

“ My mother shared our happiness, and my husband's 
father passed many joyous hours by our pleasant fire- 
side. The birth of my daughter seemed to increase 
our general content. Harry, occupied in his profession 
during the day, returned in the evening, and forgot 
the world’s annoyances in the caresses of his wife and 
child. Gradually, however, he became abstracted and 
confused— passed much of his time from home—and, 
finally, found constant excuses for night visits to pa. 
tients living at considerable distances. [ thought, and 
yet I scarcely dared to entertain the thought, that there 
was a furmality in his kindness to me that savoured 
much of constraint, and an impatient tone in his an- 
swers to my inquiries about the names of his newly 
acquired customers. According to his account, his 
practice occupied every moment of his time, yet our 
apparent income became daily less, and I was fre- 
quently compelled to borrow the price of our daily 
bread. It was painfully evident that my husband 
had formed some connexion that tore him from all pro- 
fessional avocations, and absorbed the means of sup- 
porting his wife and child. 

“T longed, yet feared to tax him with his baseness, 
for | dreaded to disgust him with his home. I strove, 
by all the little arts affection knows, by all the fond 
endearments he once prized, to win him back to his 
domestic love—but all in vain. A sullen gloominess 
possessed him wholly, and le would frequently ab 
sent himself for many days. 

“I mentioned my suspicions to his father, and he 


disgrace, and had frequently remonstrated with him, 
but without effect. 

“ I will not attempt depicting the agony of a young 
confiding wife, upon discovering the infidelity of the 
husband she adores. 1 will not mention the struggles 
of my pride, the natural pride of a faithful wife—of a 
devoted mother—with the performance of a duty 
which 1 had sworn to perform before my God. I 
yielded to my doom ; and as I pressed my infant to my 
bosom, felt that I yet loved its father, although he had 
abandoned me for a harlot’s arms. 

“For one entire year, I submitted to this life of 
wretchedness. My poor mother died, and | was 
without a relative in the world, except my husband's 
father, whose love and kindness heaven can alone re- 
pay. Heavy debts were contracted with the trades- 
people, and further credit was refused. I was com- 
pelled to discharge the servants: the unpaid rent 
procured a threat of distress from the landlord, and 
but for the support of my father-in-law, I must have 
starved. 

“The ruin came at last. The landlord seized eve- 
ry thing for rent—and my father-in-law having ex- 
hausted his means in establishing his son, and contri- 
buting to the support of his neglected family, was 
unable to prevent the sale of our furniture. My hus- 
band had been absent from home fur several days, 
and came not in the hour of misery to relieve the an- 
guish his own aets had caused. His remorse, when 
he witnessed our cestitution, banished the possibility 
of complaint ; he left us for an hour; on his rewrn, 
he removed us from the bare walls of our once 
happy home, to the comforts of well-furnished apart- 
ments ; and placing a roll of notes in the hands of his 
parent requested him to attend to the welfare of his 
daughter and her child. All inquiries were vain re- 
specting the sources of his supply—he remained more 
than usually reserved and gloomy, but never quitted 
home, except on a professiunal visit, and then he im- 
mediately returned to his seat by the fireside, nurs- 
ing and caressing his infant child, but seldom ex- 
changing a word with his father or his wife. 

“He would, upon the least alarm, cast uneasy 
glances towards the door; and once, when a strange 
voice spoke roughly tpon the stairs, he seized a knife 
from the table, and stood on his defence. His father 
and I exchanged glances, but did not dare express 
the burning nature of our thoughts. 

“One morning, he surprised me in tears. It was 
the anniversary of our wedding day, and I could not 
help thinking of the blight my heart had suffered 
during the past year, and of the desolation of all my 
brilliant hopes since I had lost the love of him that 
furmed my world. The recollection of the day af- 
fected him—he sat down, and buried his face be- 
tween his outspread palms, and sobbed aloud. 
«+Emily,’ said he, after a while, ‘I have sinned 
before Heaven, and against thee. I cannot palliate 
my crime, and will not ask for the forgiveness I do 
not deserve. If it shall please God to let my com- 
mitted iniquity pass without present punishment, I 
may, by the correctness of my future conduct, prove 





confirmed my fears. He had long known his son’s 
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how highly I esteem your love.’ 
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“I need not tell you that I forgave him all; and 
clasped him to my heart as fervently as in the days of 
our untarnished love. I cannot describe the quiet but 
ecstatic joy that pervaded our little group that even- 
ing, as we again indulged in unrestrained communi- 
cation; the wintry wind howled dismally, but the fire 
burnt cheerfully; and the wine (for our father had 
killed the fatied calf to welcome back the prodigal) 
went its merry rounds. Harry's brow relaxed its sad 
contraction, and he smiled upon his wife and child.— 
I was sitting with my babe upon my lap, and my right 
hand folded in my husband's clasp, when the door of 
the apartment was burst open. The officers of the 
police snatched my husband from my arms, and mana- 
eled him before my eyes. He was arrested on a 
eharge of forgery. 

“ The remainder of my sad tale is easily surmised. 
Harry had long been dealing in counterfeit notes, and 
the beagles of the law had tracked him to his lair.— 
Unable to support the extravagance of the harlot who 
had seduced him from his home, he listened to her 
suggestions, and involved himself still further in crime. 
His sudden reformation aroused her anger; his deser 
tion excited her revenge, and she herself informed 
the officers of his offence, and gave the principal evi- 
dence against him upon his trial. 

“1 did not suffer my husband to lie neglected in the 
damp jail, or to lack the necessary legal aid upon his 
trial. Every article in my possession, even the daily 
requisites of myself and child, have been sold to raise 
the means to serve him; but all availed not. The 
evidence was too conclusive; be was found guilty, 
and sentenced to an ignominious death. 

“The jury recommended him to the mercy of the 
crown; his youth, the nature of ihe evidence against 
him, and the qualifying circumstance of a first offence, 
procured a mitigation of his sentence, which was com- 
muted to transportation beyond seas for the term of 
his natural life. It would have been a kinder act to 
have killed him; this phrase sounds horrible from the 
mouth of one who loves him ag I do—but I would 
rather that he should have suffered the ignominy of a 
public death than be condemned to live in the torture 
he must pow endure. His proud spirit must each day 
suffer the agony of a thousand deaths—while the bit- 
ter recollection of bis former life will drive the iron 
deep into his soul.” 

When the fair sufferer had concluded her relation, 
I quitted the house of mourning, promising a quick 
return. A ray of hope had burst upon my mind.— 
L——, the ‘Under Secretary of State, had been my 
eollege chum. During the last general election, | 
had been of material service in assisting his return 
for a closely contested borough, and had in return re- 
ceived brilliant promises of patronage and reward. 

I ran through the obscure streets surrounding Mrs. 
Melton’s abode, hailed a hack from the first stand, and 
drove rapidly to the private residence of my friend. | 
caught him ere he had quitied his bed, and with en 
thusiastic earnestness detuiled to him the evenis of the 
night; he smiled at the strange interest that I display- 
ed in what he called a common-place affair, and in- 
formed me that nothing could be done. I conjured 





him to exert his influence—to stretch the bond ¢f 
custom—and for my sake, for the sake of the wify 
the aged father, and the helpless child, to restore the 
offender to his home. 

“I cannot wrest the laws, and by your own accoun; 
the criminal deserves his doom. Well, well, I see 
that it is useless to argue while'you are in such ¢ 
hot-brained and chivalric mood; and as, in the present 
state of parties, I cannot afford to lose a valuable sup 
porter, to say eihing about ‘auld lang syne,’ I sup 
pose that I must interfere. I will instantly see the 
Secretary, and obtain permission to dispatch a messen. 
ger to Portsmouth, with directions to lodge the convic; 
body of Henry Melton in the safe custody of the Ports 
mouth jailer till further orders.” 

“ But suppose the transport vessel has sailed ?”’ 

“Then we must be content. But while this wind 
holds, no craft of any size will be able to leave the 
harbour.” 

“Aod what may be the ultimate result of this ma 
neeuvre?” 

“An application to Council, backed by a friend in 
a corner, may procure an order fur the confinement 
of the afuresaid convict in one of the prison ships 
stationed at the various dock-yards here in Eng'and. 
Afier a year’s good behaviour, he may be removed 
the Penitentiary; and should the annual report again 
be in his favor, he may, eventually, be discharged.” 

I followed my friend's advice to the letter, and suc- 
ceeded in arresiing Melton's departure from h’s native 
land. Ina few days, I was informed that he was on 
board the Dolphin hulk, stationed at Sheerness dock- 
yard, for the reception of convicts. The wife, who, 
with the father, had been placed in comfortable lodg- 
ings, received the intelligence with frenzied delight 
A new existence seemed to take possession of ber 
frame; and, rising from the apathy of despair, she 
viewed the chance of a re-union with her husband as 
@ posilive certainty of no distant period. The father 
doubted the result; misery, with a severity net to be 
withstood, had asserted its powers over the sad re 
mains of bis life, and be gradually sunk into the grave. 

Several months passed away. Parliament was dis- 
solved; another election agitated the country—ibe 
contest was peculiarly severe, and the ministry dread- 
ed defeat. My friend L—— claimed my services, 
and presented me, in return, wiih a full pardon for my 
felon protégé, and an order for his immediate dis 
charge from the prison ship at Sheerness. 

When I presented this ower to Mrs. Melton, she 
screamed with the agony of her joy; her agitatiun was 
awful in the extreme. She insisted upon being her- 
self the bearer of the news, and resolved to set forth 
instantly; nor could all my remonstrances induce her 
to delay her departure beyond the evening, when, if 
she travelled by the mail, she would reach the duck- 
yard in the early morning. I determined to aceom- 
pany this exemplary wife on her visit of holy love.— 
| made my arrangements according)|y ; and as the even- 
ing approached, walked leisurely towards her abode, 
for the purpose of convoying her to the mail office — 


A summer's shower compelled me to accept the shel- 
ter of a tavern; and to beguile the iedium of the m> 
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ment, | took up the evening's paper. The first article 
that met my eye was an account of the death of the 
convict, Henry Melton, who was drowned while at- 
tempting to escape from the Dolphin hulk. 
With a heavy heari, I hastened on my fruitless er- 
yand, and cogitated upon the means to be employed 
Din impariing the infurmation to the devoted wife. I 
© felt sure that this sudden check to her joyous excite- 
ment would prove fatal; and, as I approached the 
house, I dreaded seeing her anxious, smiling face 
radiant with a lively hope which I was sentenced to 
jestroy. But the revolting task had been spared me; 
n officious neighbour had communicated the event ; 
and the poor widow, thus suddenly bereft of the com- 
P pletion of her long cherished hope—the object of her 
Sexistence—fell senseless to the ground on reading the 
) paragraph. The landlady had carried her to bed, 
where sho had remained in a sort of lethargy, uttering 
neither sob nor sigh. 
| [sent for medical assistance, and proceeded to the 
bedside of the afflicted widow. She was not entirely 
Sinsensible, for a pressure of the hand proved her re- 
cognition of my voice; but she spoke not, and her 
breath came forth in short and puffy suspirations. The 
urgeon came, but declined interference till nature had 
developed the eourse of her intentions; if febrile 
symptoms exhibited themselves, he was to be imme- 
diately summoned; but he believed that a flood of 
tears would prove the best leech, and afford the 
surest relief to the heart and to the head. In the re- 
tired part of the suburbs, where I had selected the 
lodgings of Mrs. Melton, it was difficult to procure 
sudden assistance ; and, failing in several attempts to 
obiain a person to sit up all night with the still suffer- 
ing Emily, I resolved to let neeessity overcome the 
forms of senseless punctilio, and watch myself in the 
snug recess of an adjoining closet. 

The hours passed tediously away. The night had 
far advanced when the loud and agonising sobs of the 
ill-fated wife announced that nature had found relief. 
I was about to visit her with words of comfort, when 
a slight tap at one of the windows attracted my atten- 
tion. A faint eall in the street demanded notice ; i 

| threw up the sash, and deep in the shadow of an op- 
posite wall I observed a moving but ill-defined shape. 
A voice ultered my name, and with piteous entreaty, 
asked immediate admittance. 1 descended the stairs, 
and, with a vague feeling uf dismay, opened the street 
door—the rays of the candle fell upon the pale and 
blood-stained lineaments of the convict Melton. 

Before | had time to express my surprise at this ap- 
parent resurrection, he grasped my hand, and spoke of 
his Emily and of his child. “ Are they alive? are 
they well? tell me, in the name of heaven.” 

I had no time for my reply. A shriek from the bed 
room announced that his voice had been recognised ; 
his name was uttered in a tone that thrilled me to the 
heart, and the bleeding, teil-worn convict rushed up 
siairs, and fainted in the arms of his peerless wife. 

I retired from the sacred privacy of this strange 
re-union; and, calling on the surgeon in my way, re- 
quesied him to attend to the wounds of the unfortu. 
hale Melton. In the morning, I found the husband 





in bed, but in a state of great excitement; his wife 
was officiously watching each glance of his bieodshot 
eyes, and endeavouring to anticipate each half-formed 
wish. Her eyes sparkled with an urnatural bril- 
liancy ; a look of painful, anxious care overspread her 
pale, attenuated face; and a convulsive sob, like a 
mighty hiecough, buret involuntarily from her over- 
charged breast, as she gazed upon the altered face of 
him she loved so well. 

“Sit down, sir, and let me talk to you; let me 
thank you for your fatherly kindness to my poor girl 
before I die. I ean die here—in the pure presence of 
my angel wife; but the thought of death was fright- 
ful in the deep cabins of the prison-ship, in the midst 
of blasphemy and crime. That ship—the convict 
ship—the receptacle of crime’s embodiment—the ark 
of concentrated sin! When the Almighty destroyed 
the earth, by unfastening the windows of heaven, he 
placed the good man Noah, with his family, aboard 
the ark of salvation, which, floating over the waters 
of the deluge, bore safely the patriarchs of the fair 
ana chastened earth. Our ship, crowded with the 
scum of jails, was fit only to float over the waters of 
Phliegethon, and people the regions of hell. 

“Oh, God, how I have longed for this moment! how 
my heart has panted to be at home once more with you, 
my wife, my injured girl—once more to kiss my 
blighted rose-bud, my darling child. I have toiled for 
hours in the noisome slime and mud ; chained like a 
wild beast,and exposed to the nipping frost and the burn- 
ing heat of the mid-day sun. I felt not the fatigue 
that was wearing away my frame, for my mind was 
home here with my wife. While eating the scanty 
pittance of the wretened fare doled to the convict 
slave, I have fancied that I was sitting in the little 
parlour of my own pleasant home till the thoughts of 
by-gone happiness rose in my throat and choked me. 
Oh, the many, many weary, sleepless nights that I 
have passed within that floating jail—listening to the 
dull ripple of the tide against the vessel’s side—to the 
melancholy jingle of the bell—or the measured 
tramp of the centinel overhead ; and if tired nature 
sunk into a fitful sleep, I dreamed that I was at home, 
in my own white bed, with my beloved wife and 
child—and when the illusions of sleep have depicted 
the well-known features of my darlings, I have yelled 
with joy, till my own screams have dispersed the vi- 
sions, and | awoke to feel the wretchedness of sad 
reality. 

“The winter passed away, and the spring scattered 
its beauties abroad, but I eould not bear its gentle in- 
fluence. The dullness of a wintry day suited the 
hellish melanchuly of that floating grave; but the 
warm beams of the glorious sun, and the balmy air 
of the pleasant breeze, the green of the distant fields, 
the bubbling of the stream—all spoke of liberty and 
life. I was achained and debased wretch—a con- 
victed felon—doomed for life to slavery and utter 
wretchedness—and I determined to escape or die. 

“ My plan was soon formed. I was an excellent 
swimmer, and believed that if { could contrive to get 
overboard in the night without observation, I should 
be able to ewim to a place of safety. When I had 
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fully arranged the minutiw of my eseape, the springs 
of hope bubbled up in the depths of my heart with 
the delicious coolness of a new found fountain in the 
burning desert. 

“An opportunity offered for trying my projected 
plan, and I resolved to make the attempt. My quiet 
demeanor and good conduct had procured me a release 
from the heavy gang chain, and the galling feiters at- 
tached to the refractory and mistrusted. A light ring, 
encircling one of my ancles, was the only token of 
my degradation, excepting the convict’s gray jacket 
and dock yard hat. One of the principal officers of 
the hulk was confined to his cabin by illnesagand as 
the surgeon slept ashore, the superintendant, knowing 
that I had been in the medical profession, desired me 
to sit up with the invalid. The convicts, except in 
extraordinary instances, are battened down under 
hatches at sunset. Late in the night, I reported the 
lieutenant as dangerously ill, and desired to be pro- 
vided with a medicine which I knew was not aboard. 
The boat, the only boat belonging to the hulk, was 
manned, and despatched to the nearest landing place 
for the desired drug. 

“IT suffered sufficient time to elapse for the boat to 
make its landing ere I commenced proceedings; when, 
creeping gently from the officer’s cabin, | succeeded 
in gaining the open poop. I fastened my hammock cord, 
which I had carried in my bosom during the whole of 
the day, to a belaying pin on the bulwark, and began 
to make my descent. I was nervous—agilated; my 
iron ring struck against the side of the hulk—I put 
down one of my hands to prevent a recurrence of the 
noise, and before I could again secure my grasp of the 
cord, fell from the high stern of the prison ship into 
the dark and rapid tide. The sentry heard my plunge, 
and directly I appeared upon the surface of the water, 
fired his musket at me, bunt without success. I struck 
out with all my energy—the ring of the marine’s 
ramrod jingled in my ear as he loaded his piece, and 
in a few minutes his second shot took effect on the 
back of the left shoulder, and broke my collar 
bone. 

“ The ship’s bell rang, and the heavy strokes of the 
dock yard bell repeated the alarm. I knew that no 
boat could pursue me from the hulk, and although 
scarcely able to move my left arm, I made rapid way 
through the water. The tide was running strongly 
up the harbour, and I almost felt the certainty of being 
able to gain one of the various landing places in the 
lower part of Sheerness, when a row boat shot from 
the guard ship of the port, and crossed the centre of 
the current that was bearing me along. For an instant I 
gave myself up as a lost man—a pleasure yacht, with 
a small skiff fastened astern, had cast anchor in the 
harbonr that afiernoon, and was moored scarcely a ca- 
ble’s length to the right. In a minute’s time, I was 
holding on to the edge of the skiff, and hiding myself 
from the glare of a blue light which had been ignited 
on the bows of the guard boat, and with its meteoric 
glare illumined the whole surface of the water. As 
the fire expired, | ventured to peep over the edge of 
the skiff, and found, to my surprise, that the guard 
boat was making direct for the yacht. I imagined that 





I had been discovered, but resolved to sink quietly 
the bottom ere | would submit to be captured. 

“As the guard boat approached, I fixed one of m 
fingers in the staple driven into the skifl’s stern pog 
for the reception of the under pin of the radder, an 
lowered the whole of my body under water, clinging 
with my feet to the boat's keel, and turning my face 
towards the sky, thus barely keeping my mouth aboye 
the surface of the stream. In this posture I defied 
detection. The rowers hailed the yacht crew, and: 
drowsy voice enquired their business 

“* A convict has escaped from the Dolphin bulk.’ 

“*With all my heart. What have I to do wit 
that?’ 

“Your craft is moored in the tide way—he may 
have swung aboard.’ 

“*We have had no visiters to-night—nor do w 
wani any.” 

“An angry altercation ensued—the boat’s crew 
threatened to search the yacht, when a disturbance a 
one of the landing places attracted the aiteniion of the 
officer in command, and the guard boat turned rapidly 
towards the shore. I soon quitted my painful and 
dangerous position; my wound ached intolerably, and 
my left arm dangled uselessly by my side. I felt tha 
it was impossible for me to swim ashore, even if | 
could elude the vigilance of the many watchers who 
had been roused by the alarm bells and the report of ihe } 
centinel’s musket. It was necessary that something 
should be determined on, for the coldness of the water 
cramped my limbs; and as I clung to the sides of the 
boat in the midst of that deep and rolling tide, black 
as the waters of despair—I thought—and though | 
knew that it was delusion, yet I could not drive the 
thought from my fevered brain—that as I hung there 
between life and death—alone, beneath the midnight § 
sky, without the cheering twinkle of a star's small 
ray—I thought that my father, my buried father, 
whcse heart I helped to break, sat, wrapped in hit 
grave clothes, in the boat to which I clung, and grit- 
ned at the misery of his murderer! J thought too, 
that she, the harlot Jane, for whose false love i sold 
my home—that she was pulling me by my feloo 
badge— the iron ring about my ancle—and dragging 
me down—down—in the black depths of that bella! 
sea! 

“Unable to endure these maddening thoughts, I rl 
lied my remaining strength, and by a tremendous ef 
fort, succeeded in climbing into the skiff, but not wilb- 
out admitting a quantity of water at the same time, 
and attracting the attention of the sleepy watch upon 
the cutter’s deck. J threw myself to the bottom of the 
skiff, which was shortly afierwards hauled up close 
under the counter of the sailing craft, and the bead 
line secured upon deck. The darkness of the nigh! 
prevented my discovery. 

“ For nearly three bours,I remained upon my bact 
in the water at-the bottom of the skiff, fearing to move, 
and uncertain what todo. The tide was still running 
up,—lI determined to set the boat adrifi, and trust 
Providence for the result. The rope, twisted into & 
hard knot, resisted my one-handed efforts at unravel 
ling ; I had no knife, and was compelled to atiemp 
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earing the strands apart with my teeth. Afier half 
n hour's biting, I succeeded in separating the rope ; 
he continued quiet aboard the cutter induced me to 
believe that the watch had turned in. The twinkling 
of the lanterns aboard the floating beacon at the Nore, 
began to pale in the hazy dimness ef the gray morn- 
ing, when I committed the boat to the mercy of the 
stream, and sunk down to the wet floor for conceal 

ment. The boat, carried along by the power of the 
flood tide, kept the centre of the stream for some dis- 
tance, but, striking against one of the harbour buoys, 
it entered a side current, and upon cauliously raising 
my head, I found that | was being rapidly carried to 


© the shores of the small isle of Gruin. 


“Immediately the boat struck the ground, [ rolled 
gently over the land-ward side, and afier plunging 
and wading for a few minutes, reached the solid 
ground. I walked hastily over the bleak, desolate 
spot; crossed the Scray or Colemouth Creek; and, 
having reached the main land of Kent, threw myself 
down amongst the long marshy grass, and slept soundly 
and securely till the sun had once more gained his 
western bed. 

“Wounded and stiff, [ dragged my feeble limbs 
across the country during the night, aad hid myself 
from the sight of my fellow creatures in deep fendykes 
during the day ; my dress would ai once have told that 
I was arun-away convict. The iron ring bad chafed 
the flesh of my leg to the very bone. Some young 
turnips, torn from the earth, were my only food for 
upwards of fifty hours, and 1 sought my midnight 
draught from beneath the green filth of the standing 
pool, or in the maddy currents by the river's side. For 
three long days and nights did I endure this madden- 
ing work; and such was my agitation when I neared 
the dwelling of my wife, that iny senses would have 
failed me had it been necessary to have endured an- 
other hour's delay.” 


Henry Melton never recovered. The chafing of 
the iron ring produced a sore of a more serious na- 
ture than the broken bone. The badge was removed 
with the aid of a blacksmith, and every possible at- 
tention paid to the wound, but the appearance of gan- 
grene rendered amputation necessary, au operation 
that Melton resolutely refused two undergo. I visited 
him one evening, and found by the glassy fixedness of 
his eyes, and the indescribable taint that is ever to be 
found in the chamber of a departing spirit, that his 
hours were numbered. He beckoned me to him: 
his breath was noisome, and his thin palms were 
clammy with the dampness of death. 

“It will soon be over now,” said he. “I care not 
for the anguish of my wounds—the pale cheeks and 
wrinkled brow of my poor wife, my father's death 
the disgrace of our once honoured name—are worse 
than daggers in my heart. I do not wish to live, fur 
I cannot bear to look upon the misery I have caused.” 

His weakness rapidly increased. He took the hand 
of his wife, who was anxiously but silently attending 
to her dying husband—“Emily, I have given you 
Cause to curse my very name—forget it—let my me- 
mory rot in the grave; cherish not a recollection of 








the mean, degraded wretch who voluntarily left an 
angel’s arms to wallow in the stews of infamy and 
sin. Yon are still young—and in the love of one 
more deserving may yet find the happiness you merit. 

“ Let me lie in the green fields, near the surface of 
the cool and pleasant e«rth. Place me not near my 
father’s grave, lest his bones should rattle with horror 
at the approach of his convict son. ButI am nota 
convict now—give me my pardon—let me die with 
it in my hands—a free and unchained man.” 

He clutched the paper in his long and bony fingers; 
his jaw fell, and with a scarcely perceptible sigh, he 
yielded up his life. “ 

The wife, who had been supporting the head of the 
dying man, gazed with a vacant look upon the work 
of death; grief had dimmed the power of her sight— 
she knew not that her husband’s life had passed away, 
but continued her sad offices of affection, and with a 
gentle hand she wiped the moisture from his brow, and 
damped the fever-cracked and shrivelled lips. Her 
child, who, in compliance with her father’s wish, had 
been seated on the bed, crawled te the outstretched 
hand of her departed parent, and tried to carry it to 
her little mouth that she might grace it with a kiss. 
The hand escaped from the child’s tiny grasp, and 
fell with a dead heaviness upon the bed. That little 
action roused the attention of the devoted wife; a 
convulsive shudder agitated her frame—she cast a 
searching look upon the corse—her pale, transparent 
fingers rambled over the immovable features—the 
dreadful certainty of the death of her beloved one 
broke full upon her mind—a mighty and unearthly 
shriek told of the bursting of her heart, and she fell 
lifeless upon the dead. 


—j——. 
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Beats there a heart which hath not felt its core 
Ache with a wild delight, when first the roar 
Of ocean's spirit met the startled ear? 
Beats there a heart so Jangnid and so drear, 
That hath not felt the lightning of the blood 
Flash vivid joy, when first the rolling flood 
Met the charm’d eye, with all its restless strife, 
At once the wonder and the type of life! 
Thou trackless, dark, and fathomless, and wide, 
Eternal world of waters! ceaseless tide 
Of power magnificent! unmeasur’d space 
Where storm and tempest claim their dwelling place. 
Thy depths are limitless! thy billows’ sound 
[s nature’s giant voice—thy gulph profound 
Her shrine of mystery, wherein she keeps 
Her hidden treasures—In thy cavern’d deeps 
Is stored the wealth of nations; and thy waves 
Have been—are now—and will be dreary graves 
For countless millions! Oh, thou art alone 
The costliest footstool of God's awful throne— 
The mighty tablet upon which we see 
[he hand of power—ihe sign of Deity! 
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A SCENE AT THE THEATRE. 


BY THEODORE HOOK. 


[The following excellent scene is extracted from Mr. Hook's last new novel of Jack Brag, a work full of 


the author's well-known peculiarities, and radiant with wit aud humour. 


It was published here at the com. 


mencement of “ the crisis,” and fell, still-born, from the press—an unavoidable, but undeserved fate. 
The hero's mother, a tallow-chandler’s fat and vulgar widow, has married her apprentice, James Salmon, and 
with her boy-husband and her dashing son, is passing the honeymoon at Lewes, a provincial town in England ] 


Jack Brac and his father-in-law proceeded to the 
theatre, where Jack, by dint of certain flourishes, se- 
eured one of the stage-boxes, which luckily for the 
gratification of his ambitious heart, had been given up 
only a few minates before by a very distinguished 
country lady, who was unable to occupy it, because 
her ninth child had been suddenly attacked with scar- 
latina. 

In turning away from the door of the playhouse, 
Jack was struck by the well-turned figure of an ex- 
ceedingly smartly-dressed woman, whom by her gait 
and manner, taken in connexion with the locality, he 
was induced on the instant to set down in his own 
mind as one of the actresses. Jack was right; it was 
one of those fair and fascinating creatures, who, as Gay 
says of wemen in general, 


seduce all mankind ;” 


but his surprise was inconceivably great when he 
saw her, the moment she recognised his companion, 
hasten up and hold out her hand towards him with all 
the warmth and cordiality of “ old friendship.” 

“ Why, Mr. Salmon,” said Miss Roseville, “ what 
brings you here?” 

“ Chance, and a little business together,” said Sal- 
mon ; “ twig?” 

“I hope you mean to come te the play to night,” 
said Miss Roseville, with one of those looks which it 
is beyond the power of pen to describe. 

“ We have just taken a box,” said Salmon, 

“ Where are you staying?” said Miss Ruseville. 

“ At the Star,” was the reply. 

“Do you stay long ?” 

“No,” said Salmon ; “ go to-morrow.” 

“Oh, you naughty thing!" said the lady. “ Well 
good b'ye, if | don’t see you till the evening ;—I! lodge 
at the milliner’s, just opposite,—goud b'ye.”’ 

Her departure was a considerable relief to J. 8, 
who was kept in a state of perpetual twitter during 
the brief parley between them. He would willingly 
have given five pounds not to have encountered ihe 
fair syren while in the society of Brag; and would 
now have readily given twice as much to insure his 
silence upon the subject when they got home. 

“Why,” said Brag, “ you seem quite free and easy 
with that young creechur—who is she ?” 

« That,” said Jim, “is Molly Hogg. I’ve known 
her these three years ;—ehe is engaged at one of the 





Minors, and calls herself, in the bills, Roseville —it 
sounds better than Hogg ;—very good-natured girl.” 
“ She seems so,” said Brag, “ and no mistake.” 

“I’m sure | didn’t think of finding her here,” said 
Salmon : “I haven't seen her now for a good while.” 

** Uneommon pretty,” said Brag. “ I suppose I have 
seen her before—don"t recolleet.—see so many—eh !” 

“ Well,” said Salmon, evidently nervous, “ shal! we 
goand do this bill? I'll give you the check ; or, if 
you like, I'll draw it in town to-morrow, and cross it 
to your banker’s—save another stamp—twig? And, 
John—there’s no harm in what I'm going to say— 
only you can do me a favour.” 

“What is it?” said Brag, “ name it, and it’s done, — 
straight up, right down, and no mistake.” 

“Why,” said Salmon, looking uncommonly sheep- 
ish; “there’s nothing in it—but—I—wish you 
would’nt say any thing to Titsy about my meeting 
little Hogg.” 

“Not I,” said John; “I know the female sex too 
well, not to know how easy they are made jealous.— 
I conclude there’s nothing serious ?”— 

“— Nothing, upon my life!” said Salmon: “ be- 
sides, I give you my word,1I haven't seen the girl 
these six months—twig ?” 

“ Mum's the word,” said Brag; “ no—no—there's 
no use making quarrels in families—life’s too short 
for that, eh ?”’ 

“Well, i'm sure, gentlemen,” said the matron, as they 
entered the room, “ you haven't hurried yourselves.” 
“ We have been shopping, Titsy,” said Salmon. 

“Don't Titsy me, sir!” replied the lady, her cheeks 
burning, and her eyes almost starting out of her head. 
“ T have been shopping, too: you did not suppose | 
»was going to be stewed up in this place, while you 
and Mr. John were flirting all about the town. I 
have got eyes, Mr. Salmon, and I'll take care and 
make pretiy good use of them—I can tell you that.— 
Pray, sir, who was that fine flaunting miss in the 
lavender-coloured gown, with the short petticoats, and 
platied tails over her shoulders?” 

“Gown ?” said Jem. 

“Tails!” said Jack. 

“ Yes!” said the lady, reddening with rage, “gowns, 
and tails: you are a nice pair; you'd do uncommon 
well to run in a eurricle, I'm thinking. 1 ask you 
who that dressed-up minx was, that you were talking 
to ia the sireet ?” 





A SCENE AT THE 


« A friend of mine, my dear mother,” said Brag, re- 
We solved to bind Jem eternally to him by an act of self- 
devotion, which, in the first instance, might induce 
him to make the check five hundred instead of three, 
__“ knew her in London—one of the actresses :—met 
per at Lord Tom’s—used always to take a box at her 
benefit ;—very amiable girl—supports an aged mo- 
ther and nine orphan brothers and sisters.” 

“A friend of yours, Master Johnny, is she!” said 
Mrs. Salmon ; “ why, then, I wonder she didn’t shake 
you by the hand iustead of Mr. Jim :—that won't do 
—no,no! This was the trick of coming over here to 
the play, instead of enjoying the agreeable company 
of that genteel colonel, and showing him how we had 
made up matters, and how comfortable we could live 
together. Oh! to be sure! Mr. Salmon saw in the 
playbill who was to act here, and off he comes, heliter- 
skelter, n0 matter what's to pay, in order to see her 
painted face.” 

“I assure you, Titsy,” said Salmon, “I did not 
know a word about it: and as for going to the play, 
if you don’t like it, we won't go: and if you like to 
go back to Eastbourne, we will go back directly.” 

“I'm sure that’s fair enough,” said Brag; “ so don’t 
let’s squabble about nothing. Men of the world know 
great lots of people for whom they don’t care a brass 
farthing. Flere, dinner's just ready—the stage-box se- 
cured—all right, and no mistake.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “I don’t want to break up 
our little family party, and I should like well enough 
to go to the play; but [ will not go if that young 
> woman performs to-night. What's her name, John?” 

“ Hogg,” said Jack, “didn’t you say Hogg, Salmon ?” 

“I!” said Jem—*“no, you said her name was Hogg.” 

“So I did, to be sure,” said Jack. 

“ Have you got the playbill, sir?” said the lady to 
her husband. 

“ Yes, there it is,” said Salmon. “And now, while 
Titsy is looking that over, we may as well do this 

job about the check.” 
| “All right,” said Jack; “come along—here’s pen 
and ink. You draw on me, I accept—payable at my 
banker's.” 

At this moment, and just as Mrs. Saimon had satis- 
fied herself that no person blessed with the euphunic 
name of Hogg was to contribute to the entertainment 
| of that night’s audience, a tall, fresh-coluured cham- 
bermaid opened the door, having previously tapped 
} at it, and entered the room. 

“TI believe, ma’am,” said she, addressing Mrs. Sal- 
mon, “ my mistress misunderstood you : she said there 
were only two beds wanting to-night:—do both the 
gentlemen stay here ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Salmon—“ both.” 

“Then the young gentlemen will want two,” said 
the maid, “ and z 

“ No, no,”” said Mrs. Salmon, “ we want but two.” 

“Then, where will your son sleep, ma'am?” asked 
the maid. 

“ My son,” said Mrs. Salmon—* why in his own 
bed, to be sure—where else should he sleep?” 

“Then where will Mr. Brag sleep, ma’am ?” said 


the maid. 
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“ Why, Mr. Brag is my son,” said the lady. 

“Oh! beg pardon, ma‘am,” said the chambermaid, 
“1 thought the other young gentleman was your son, 
being the same name.” 

“Thought!” said Mrs. Salmon—<then you had 
better not have taken the trouble of thinking any 
thing about it. Mr. Salmon is my husband :—wall 
that satisfy you?” 

“Oh! quite, ma’am,” said the maid, looking ex- 
ceedingly surprised, and particularly foolish—*“ I beg 
pardon,—I——”’ 

And so she retired, having by no means contributed 
to the settlement of Mrs. Salmon’s agitated mind, 
who, the moment the door was shut, fired up anew, 
and exclaimed in a tone of exasperation— 

“No wonder, Mr. Jemes, the woman should be 
mistaken. I have no doubt she saw your goings on 
in the street, and so made up her mind that you 
couldn’t be a married man.” 

“ Never mind her mistake, mother,” said Jack, who 
was determined to keep all things smooth; “ you 
can't expect much wisdom in a chambermaid—so— 
now here's dinner, let us overcome all our little wor- 
ries, and you two shake hands and be friends, and ne 
mistake.” 

“Come, Titsy,” said Salmon, holding out his hand. 

“Oh!” said the lady, snatching away hers, “I’ve 
no patience with you.” 

When they sat down to their meal, common pru- 
dence dictated the observance of tranquillity and ci- 
vility before the waiters, and the dinner happening to 
be good, and the wine extremely palatable, the ma- 
tron softened from her stern resolve, and before it 
was time to goto the play, peace was restored, and a 
calumet-like glass, to the healths of their noble selvea, 
concluded the sitting, whence, it must be owned, Mrs. 
Salmon rose with some reluctance, and not a little 
difficulty. The change of air, the increased exercise, 
the bottled porter at luncheon, the irritation before 
dinner, and the strong-bodied port wine after it, had 
combined to cloud the clearness of her mental facul- 
ties, and, to a certain extent, deteriorate from her bo- 
dily activity. 

Supported, however, by her living, loving propa, 
the matron succeeded in reaching the theatre. When 
they arrived, the play had just begun, and the bang- 
ings and flappings of the door and the seats drew all 
eyes to the stage-box, in the front row of which, and 
nearly occupying it all, Mrs. Salmon paced herself, 
J. S. taking seat beside her— 


“ Still fond, and amorous, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling ;” 


Jack occupying the place immediately behind his mo- 
ther. To be sure, however desirable the stage-box 
might have appeared to be, the circumstances which 
had occurred during the day, rendered it, if a post of 
honour, at lc ast a post of danger, particularly as far 
as Jem was concerned. In the first place, the glare 
of the whole row of flaring lights in front of the stage 
rested directly upon Mrs. Salmon’s eyes; in the se* 
cond place, the illumination proceeding from the said 
lights exhibited ber personal aitractions, and all the 
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peculiarity of her costume, with a most awful preci- 
sion to the audience; and in the third place, their 
proximity to the actors, and the view which the box 
commanded of “ behind the scenes,” not only de- 
stroyed her comfort as destroying the illusion, but af: 
forded the most unfortunately favourable opportunity 
for Miss Roseville, née Hogg, to telegraph J. S. at 
every available opportunity. 

The play was Othello. The Moor, by what is 
called a London star.—King Log amongst the frogs ; 
—and, as ill-luck would have it, Miss Roseville, who 
in London had been doomed to the humbler walks of 
the illeg:(imate drama, was the Desdemona. She 
was, naturally, elated at her promotion, and deter- 
mined to act in right earnest. To Mrs. Salmon, 
“Shakspeare” was yet a sealed book,—she seldom 
went to theatres in London, and even if she did, the 
size of the houses, combined with the distance at 
which she sat from the stage, would have rendered 
any one of his finest plays a mere blank to her mind. 
But it so happened that she had never seen Othello, 
and, although it is quite impossible to spare sufficient 
space in these pages to record al] her running com- 
mentary on the text, as it proceeded, we may be able 
to save a little of it, which certainly did contain some 
new ideas and illustrations, even afier Johnson, War- 
burton, Steevens, Malone and Co. had done their 
best, or worst. 

In the senate scene she began to criti 
bability of the story —* Run away wiih an old man’s 
daughter '—what, a nigger !—Stuff—nonsense, Jim— 
not true. What does he mean by his head and front? 
—I don’t see any curls. Antropoppygeis—where do 
they live?—with their heads under their shoulders. 
Well, I’m sure—heard her story by parcels—that was 
to save postage, I suppose.” 

This accompaniment was droned out in a tone of 
voice sufficiently loud to induce the audience to ery, 
“Hush! hush! silence!” and to compel Jack just re- 
spectfully to hint that his mother’s remarks were, un- 
like the speeches of certain modest members in another 
place, quite audible in the gallery ;—but, just as the 
“ nigger,” as Mrs. Salmon called the Moor, had got 
to the words 


cise the pro- 


————“‘ she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man,” 


Desdemona,—Miss Roseville—Molly Hogg herself, 
appeared at the wing, ready to come on :—the mo- 
ment she arrived there, and before her train was con- 
signed to the dirt of the stage, her eye caught that of 
Salmon ;—a look of recognition followed,—the excited 
matron saw it ;—she, what she called, “contained 
herself” at the minute,—but, coupling what she had 
seen in the afiernoon with what she then witnessed, 
she was not long in making up her mind, that although 
she had unplatted her tails and lengthened her petti 
coats, the girl in the lavender gown in the street, was 
the nigger’s wife in the play. 

Miss Roseville was extremely well received, and 
played very respectably, and things went on very 
quietly ; but, afier Mrs. Salmon had somewhat loudly 





aT 
denounced Brabantio as an old fool for making it up 
and the scene had proceeded to where Othello takes 
Desdemona away, Mixs Roseville, having nothing be, 
ter to do, cast a lightning look at Jem Salmon, stang, 
ing within two yards ef him, and when she made be, 
exit, the old lady could ne longer resist the influeng 
of her rage. 

“ Did you see that, Mr. Jemes ?” said she. 

“ What, Titsy —what ?” asked Salmon. 

“ That girl's look at you,” replied the enraged wife; 
“I’m sure ils the same I saw you talking to befoy 
dinner :—if she does it again I’ll speak to her—j 
will—” 

“My dear mother,” said Jack, interposing in , 
whisper. The attempt, however, was futile; the de 
mon had been awakened, and was not 80 easily to be 
appeased. It is true, that while the dreadful Desde 
mona was out of sight, it seemed to slumber; although 
when Cassio, by lago’s desire, gives Emelia a chaste 
salute, Mrs. Salmon’s delicacy was so greatly alarmed 
that she exclaimed, “ Well, I’m sure, what next?’~ 
which created a slight laugh in the vicinity of the 
stage, and even on the stage itself; and when Othello 
performed a similar act of kindness to Desdemona, a 
somewhat similar observation escaped her. Still a 
the heroine happened to be placed during that short 
scene with her back towards their box, nothing oc- 
curred to rouse the lion, until, as she turned to go off, 
the irresistible desire of Miss Roseville, née Hogg, to 
ascertain who Mrs. Salmon was, and in what mar 
ner she could be related to or connected with her 
smart friend Jem, induced her to throw another tran- 
sient glance into the corner where they sat,—a move 
ment which was instantly followed by Mrs. Salmon's 
giving her husband a pinch, of any thing but an ama- 
tory character, on his knee, accompanied with a terri- 
fic “Ugh,” at the bottom of her voice. Her agitation 
now became visible, and the next thing she did, was 
to take so horrible a dislike to Iago for being vulgar 
enough to mention King Stephen's inexpressibles by 
their coarsest and commonest name, that her compani- 
ons began to think she was sufficiently disgusted with 
what was guing on, to wish to retire ;—but no—as 
soon as the scene between Othello and Iago com- 
menced, her attention was fatally recalled. She fan- 
cied and felt that it was all real, and got so interested 
in the progress of the discovery of Desdemona’s guilt, 
of which she was herself perfectly satisfied, that she 
kept encouraging him by continuous exclamations of 
“That's right,”"—* Tell him alli,”"—*“ Nasty hussey!” 
—and when he came to the words 


“ Beware, my lord, of jealousy! 
It is a green-eyed monster,’— 


she could not help saying to J. S.in a tone by no 
means confidential—* Better that than a black-eyed 


one, at any rate.” 

Things after this proceeded rather calmly, until the 
Moor, in the height of his rage and abhorrence, et- 
claimed in a most impassioned manner— 


“I'd rather be a toad” — 


Mrs. Salmon, whe did not wait for the alternative, 
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‘ed out, loud enough to be heard half over the 
ouse—* Well, that’s a rum taste, anyhow!” 
This observation again attracted the attention of 
he gentle Desdy, who was again at the side scene, 
aiting for her cue to come on with the handker- 
hief, and again her regards were thrown upon Sal- 
nun. 

» « There, Jim,” said the lady—* there she is again.” 
nd when she appeared solacing her husband on ac- 
unt of his headache, all her anxieties were met by 
er respectable rival and auditor, with the words 
Gammon !’"—“ Pooh!"—“I don’t believe you ;” 
nti, on quitting the stage, and repeating the 


yords, 


“Tam very sorry that you are not well!” 


iss Hogg certainly did look somewhat pointedly at 
{rs. Salmon herself: 

“{'ll tear her eyes out, Jemes,” said the bride. 

“Shall I go away, Titsy ?” said Salmon. 

« Go away, indeed !” replied the lady——* no, no!— 
you don’t budge an inch.—Did you ever,” continued 

he, turning to her son, “see such imperence as 
hat? I'll watch her pretty closely, and if it’s what 

think—if I don’t—Never mind; them as lives 
longest sees the most.” 

This sounded ominous, but Jack and Salmon hoped 
hat nothing more would come of it. However, when 
Desdemona next appeared, and ventured so near the 
box that the direction of her eyes could no longer be 
doubted, although the expression of her countenance 
was more indicative of anger and curiosity than of 
ove, Mrs. Salmon exclaimed— 

“ Jim, I'l spit in her face!” 

“Titsy ! Titsy !” said Salmon. 

“Oh, Titsy! my eye !”’ cried she—* can’t I see?” 

“Hush! hush! hush!" cried the audience in the 
boxes ; “ Silence!” said the pit; “Turn her out!” 
roared the gallery. 

This noise, the more particularly, attracted the 
looks of Miss Roseville to the offending party, and, 
consequently, provoked some horrid grimaces on the 
part of the jealous wife, which, when the poor girl 
put on something like a supplicating look, was con- 
summated by Mrs. Salmon’s performing that, which 
my friend Mr. Gurney saw the convicted pot-stealer, 
at the Old Bailey, exhibit to the astonished judge, in 
the shape of what is conventionally called a double 
sight. Still the tumult was suppressed—every glass 
in Lady Patcham’s box being directed point-blank 
into Brag’s box—until that part of the scene in which 
Desdemona, (still availing herself of every opportunity 
of casting looks, rather of inquiry than of tenderness, 


‘towards Salmon.) is spoken to by Othello, in the most 


cutting terms. At the end of every one of his severe 
speeches, Mrs. Salmon kept crying out in a sort of 
spasmodic whisper, “ That's it!”—* Give it her, nig- 
ger!”—« Sarve her right!” till at last the Moor be- 
came so violent that even the mightiness of Shakspeare 





himself does not justify a repetition here of the word he 
uses, called her an impudent—something ; when Mrs. 
Salmon, starting from her seat, exclaimed at the top of 
her voice—*“ You are right old fellow!—she is one, 
and I know it!” 

Here the uproar became general—the cry of “ Turn 
her out!” instead of being confined to the gallery,— 
was universal]. The black star came forward and bowed; 
Desdemona herself stepped to the front of the stage, 
and performed a certain number of regulation heav- 
ings and pantings, amidst loud cries of “ Down, down! 
Silence, silence!”—Salmon holding his bride back in 
an immense fright, and Jack actually ready to die of 
of the disaster. 

After a few minutes, silence was obtained, when 
Miss Roseville, trembling like a leaf, said, or rather 
faltered out :—“ La-dies and gen-tle-men,——” (here a 
flood of tears P. S. produced three rounds of applause,) 
—* I am placed in a situation of painful difficulty. — 
Conscious of earnestly exerting the small ability I 
possess for your entertainment, I find myself so loudly 
and constantly interrupted by a lady in the stage- 
box, of whom I have no knowledge, that I have only 
to throw myself upon the accustomed liberality of a 
British public for protection’ (Loud cheers.) “If I 
have offended” —(“ No, no, no!”)—“ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, from my heart I thank you!” This said, 
with a profound inclination of the head, hands crossed 
over the bosom, and a courtesy down to the ground, 
which produced upon Miss Molly Hogg’s drapery the 
effect of what is called in gamesome times, “ making 
a cheese,” produced reiterated shouts, accompanied 
with cries—*“ Turn them out!—turn them out!” 


Now had Mrs. Salmon’s wrath reached its highest 
pitch: “I won’t go out!” she exlaimed. “It’s all 
very fine your talking ; but I'll tell you what, Miss 
Hogg—I won't let you stand making sheep’s-eyes at 
my J. S.—I wont; and if you come near him, I’ll tear 
them out of your head, and leave you to see through 
the holes.” 

Here the riot and confusion were such as to con- 
vince Brag that nothing but the retirement of his re- 
spectable parent could save her from expulsion ; he, 
therefore, put on a supplicating air, and begged her to 
come out with him—a petition in which Mr. Salmon 
earnestly joined, and for which his exemplary bride, 
having no other means of venting her rage, gave him 
a most tremendous slap in the face, which sent him 
sprawling over the second seat, accompanied with a 
loud remark, that he was as bad as Molly Hogg.— 
Jack, assisted by a box-keeper and the manager, suc- 
ceeded in getting the infuriated dame into the lobby, 
whence seeing a door at its termination evidently lead- 
ing on to the stage, she dashed through it, and if, by 
the merest chance in the world, her companions had 
not kept fast hold of her, she would assuredly have 
rushed on to the scene, and utterly annihilated the 
gentle heroine of the night, in the sight of all the 
audience. 
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THE MOORISH BARQUE. 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Licoaa, ‘tis a lovely thought 
That roams thy rocky steep, 


Where palms and wild pomegranates. wrought 


Sweet shades for summer sleep ; 
And blossom'd aloes rear'd the head 
Like guardians of the grove, 
To shield it from intrusive tread 
Of any step but love. 


I dream upon the dawn serene, 

When on thy seaward crag reclin’d, 
I saw by cleft and rude ravine 

Thy bird-nets waving in the wind, 
And weary wings far o'er the sea 

From burning suns and barren sands 
Faint flutter to a worse decree 

In cruel captor’s hands. 


I would [ could reeall as well 
The latent urchin's lay— 

The long wild lay, that rose and fell 
As came the fitful prey— 

"T'was but the tale so often told 

Of maiden fair and lover bold, 

Rich in all gifis excepting gold, 

And hopeless as the hearts of old; 
But yet so wild the strain, 

That lingering memory sti}l would hold 
The fragments that remain. 


Bold peasart youth, fair vintage maid, 
Their love was taid in Fertune’s shade, 
That thing so pure might never fade, 
Nor lose the simple pride. 
Whenever task romantic fell, 
By vine-elad rock, or orange dell, 
Of twrbing side by side. 


"Pwas eve; and one bad gained his prayer 
OF toil to tke the double share 
Beneath the sultry ray; 
and ene had chased the lonely hour 
With leve-songs in her mossy bower, 
Far beetling o'er the bay. 


"Fwas gentle eve, the task was done— 
And now, like wild-dove on the wing, 
He songht the smile his pains had won, 
Beside the staz-lit spring ; 
And swifler still his course he took, 
Fer ne'er these pains had been 
So distant from the levely look, 
Such weary hours unseen— 
And as he went he thought how oft, 
When waves were calm, and zephyrs soft, 
The stranger sail would linger there 





For water from the fountain fair, 
And fancy wilder grew 

On all that savage hands might dare, 
And all that love might rue ; 

When hovering on the outward breeze, 
Beneath the mountain dark, 

Behold the falcon of the seas— 
Behold the Moorish barque! 


A moment, and he reached the grot 
Where she had lain, bat lay not now; 

And broken wreath, and true love knot, 

And footmarks by the fountain plat, 

Full plainly spoke the maiden’s let; 
The prize of yonder prow! 


His thrill was like the lightning shock, 
His thought the bolt im fight: 

A bound, and he hath cleased the rock, 
Like sea-bird swooping from the sight; 

And o'er the tide behold him take 

His pathway in the pirate’s wake. 


Far, far away from bower aad beach, 
His desperate course he hore, 
"Till gasping swimmer ne’er might reach 
Its rock of safety more— 
On, on he went, and onward, too, 
The barque was lessening from his view, 
Till pitying zephyrs seemed to grow 
All breathless at the sight of woe, 
And the fleeting sail 
Sunk down tu sleep, 
And a voice of wail 
Came o’er the deep— 
A voiee, with Heaven's especial charm, 
Onee more to nerve hin failing arm. 


His hand is on the pirate’s stern ; 
His piteous plaint hath brought 

The Pagan band, ueused to burn 

With human love, to look and learn 
What deeds that power hath wreught. 


“I am a peasant,” thus he spake, 
“These hands the token bear; 

I have no hope but her ye take, 

No wealth beyond the heart ye break, 
No ransom but my pray’r. 

Then think upoa my fate forlorn, 

And take, ob take, these limbs outworn, 

Ner listen to my grief with seora, 
Because ye do not share. 

Ye cannot tell, oh ye whe reign 
O’er captives for the cruel mart, 

How dear the office to sustain 
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Toil, sorrow, poverty, or pain, 

With love's confiding heart. 
How dear the wedded hopes that thrail 
The soul to which those hopes are all, 
How mutual chains can never gall, 


Like diadems apart.” 


They listen’d to the suppliant’s pray’r, 
And raised him to the deck; 
And stood in silence round the pair, 
To marvel that a maid so fair 
Clung round a Christian neek. 
And then the breeze which late was spent 
Sprang wp again, and on they went 
Sill sailing w the low lament 
Of joy’s untimely wreck. 


“Oh whither, whither, dost thou rove 
Beneath the midnight sky? 

And wherefore hast thou stel'n the love 
Of peasant poor as [? 


“Take beck, take back my promis’d bride, 
Weak hands fur toil hath she, 

And f wilt work the double tide, 
And bless thee on my knee*” 


“The wind doth waft us fresh and free, 
The planets brightly lead 

To Tunis or to Tripoli, 
Where'er we best may speed. 


“And we have stol’n thy bride away 
To bear no peasant’s pains, 

But grace the harem of the Bey, 
Whom thou shalt serve in chains.” 


"Twas morn: a hundred warriors press’d, 
With vest of gold and visage grim, 
Before the judgment seat, and guess’d 
The price of beauty’s beating breast, 
Aad love’s devoted limb: 
And the dark chief, with omen dread, 
Gaz'd long upon the maid, half dead, 
Unuil her hero's tale was saul, 
Aad then he gaz'd on him. 


And as he gaz'd be seem’d to tell 
How Heaven ne'er oped the flower of fear, 
But kindly, im ite poison bell, 
It lefi some honey drop to dwell, 
The guardian of the sphere. 
Yea, how the winds and waves can die 
lu whispers, like a love-born sigh, 
And the wild lightaing skim the sky, 
Upon a eam career. 


And mild he spake—«I will not wound 
One plume your soaring hupes possess'd, 

Nor east our lawless links around 

Two hearts the King of Kings hath bound 
Into a shrine so blest. 








There rather shall the Moor lay down 

A tribute worth his ruby crown, 

That ye may rule to love's renown 
The land ye love the best.” 


Oh whither, whither, once agaia, 
Bold pirate, dost thou hold 

Thy course upon the bounding main, 
With freight of gems and gold? 


And who are these that teust the wave 
Beneath thy dreaded sail? 


- This pair, so beautiful and brave, 


That chide the lagging gale? 


Vain question for an answer guess'd! 
For pains and perils past, 

Behold once more Licosa’s crest, 
Where love is crown’d at last. 


There late a moss-clad column bore 

This simp'e page of peasant lure 
And aye, at vintage eve, 

Young plighted pairs dreamt o’er and o'er 
What love might still achieve. 
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EPIGRAM, 
TO A STATIONER’S DAUGHTER. 


Thy face so fair, so bland, so neat, 
With, orient locks to crown it, 

Reminds me of a foolscap sheet, 
The red wax trickling down it, 


—»———— 
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THE LITERARY \LOAFER. 


His hat, once black, hes now grown brown, 
And, like its wearer, wants a crown; 

He swears his works are daily quoted— 
Alas! his body's seldom coated. 

He lacks “appliances aad means to boot ;"’ 
And scarce possesseth a shoe to his foot; 
His stockings, like his lines heroic, 

Often want feet. But as a stoic 

He bears his ills—on either shoulder 

A mountain scares the mute beholder ; 
Like Cocker’s page, at ev'ry action, 

His breeks display @ vulgar fraction; 

The dingy nondescripts he wears, 

Are now, “like Niobe, all tears;” 

Him, most unmannerly they’ve treated,— 
In vain he begs them to de seated. 

Yet, spite of all, this wight still chooses 
To woo, in rags, the pauper Muses; 
Against which whim each slipper shows 
lta five sad moving manifestoes. Cc. 
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THE TROMBONE PLAYER. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE REIGN 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY M. HERTZ, ESQ. 


Lovis the Eighteenth was not a devotee, but it 
constituted part of his politics to be occasionally reli- 
gious ; he resolved, therefore, to give a grand spectacle 
of Christian humility, by going in regal state to his 
own Parish Church, St. Germain !’Auxerrois, on the 
first Easter Sunday after his restoration. It was a 
fine April morning ; the troops were early on foot, in 
parade order, in the small space that separates the 
Palace of the Tuileries from the ancient church ; 
and an immense eoncourse of people filled the court- 
yard of the Carousel, and the front of the Louvre. 

The king with his family occupied a large open 
barouche ; the blue and piercing eye of the monarch 
glanced over the assembled multitude ; he frequently | 
uncovered himself, and bowed to the right and left 
amid exclamations of “ Long live the Ruyal Family! 
long life to the Bourbons.” 

The procession arrived in front of the old church, 
famous for its Gobelin tapestry ; an awning was erect- 
ed before the porch of the church, the band of the 
National Guard struck up the airs of “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” and Charmante Gabrielle.” 

The gouty monarch alighted from his carriage, after 
a deal of trouble, and was about to enter the church, 
when the curate appeared at the head of his clergy, 
and began to address his majesty in a most beautiful 
speech. This caused the king to make wry faces, 
foreseeing that, thanks to the loquacity of the worthy 
curate, he should be forced to keep on his legs, a 
situation he held in abhorrence, although, as he had 
vowed to sacrifice himself for that day, he resolved to 
endure it. But when the eloquence of the curate 
took an immeasurable extension, the king began to see 
saw, sometimes resting on one leg, and then on the 
other. This habit,“ the Bourbon gait,” was so well 
known, that it was far from being supposed a mark of 
impatience, and the poor king looked round in vain 
to find a person who would sympathise with his suffer- 
ings ; he at last observed that the Duke de Berri was 
not paying any great attention to the oration, and the 
king made signs for him to approach. 

“ Berri, this aldress is tremendously long,” said his 
majesty ; “ will it never end 1” 

“ Sire, I share your impatience,” replied the Duke. 

“ Not you, indeed, for you have good legs; I can 
scarcely keep on mine, and suffer most horritly. Is 
there nu way to end this torment?” 

“ Yes, sire, nothing more easy, if you authorise me.” 

“ Yes, Berri, go; but it must not appear to emanate 
from me.” 

The Duke de Berri approached an officer of the 
Gardes du Corps, and whispered a secret order to him. 
From that moment Louis appeared to pay more atten- 
tion to the oration; the enchanted curate gave addi- 





tional energy to his verbose eloquence, when all at 
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once his voice was covered by the loud beating of the 
big drums, and the bellowing of the trombones, anj 
braying of trumpets. 

“The band struck up the tune of “ Vive le Roi, 
vive la France,” cheers sounded from every side, in. 
termixed with tire loud pealing of the bells. It wa 
one universal uproar; the courtiers who surrounded 
the king, looked amazed; the poor curate remained 
standing with his mouth wide open, sadly puzzled 4 
this unexpecied interruption. Louis seemed impassive, 
but he slightly bowed to the Duke de Berri as if » 
thank him for the service he had rendered. The king 
advanced a step, the clergy preceded him, the whok 
court followed, and in a few moments Louis found hin. 
self very commodiously seated in one of the gilt arm 
chairs, ranged at the entrance of the choir, for the ux 
of the Royal Family. The people were admitted inw 
the side aisles, while the centre was filled with the 
king’s suite ; he himself being surrounded by his mos 
faithful servants, who seemed to form a rampart wilh 
their bodies. 

Divine service commenced ; it might last as long» 
they pleased, Louis was comfortably seated in hs 
arm chair; sundry cushions were disposed before hin 
in such a way that the indispensable genuflexiow 
might be rendered easy to his gouty limbs. The cho 
risters chaunted the prayers preceding the grand mas, 
the priests were in their stalls, and the choir wa 
almost empty, when a person came throagh one of the 
doors of the sacristy. He was a tall lean young ma), 
dressed in a cassock and surplice. He rapidly travere 
the choir, and was about to take a seat in one of the 
stalls, when he recollected that he had forgotten to bor 
before the tabernacle. He returned towards the alla 
and knelt on one of the steps. As he stooped, a sit 
gular noise was heard ; a sword eseaping from unde 
his cassock, struck loudly on the marble floor. The 
young man hastened to hide the murderous weapo". 
covering it with the peaceful attire of the Levite, ani 
regained his place, from whence he quietly intonated 
the verse of the psalm. His apparent tranquillity wa 
far from being shared by those who surrounded the 
the king. Their faces turned pale, they whispered, 
orders were given, musket shafts struck the sonorout 
marble of the temple ; officers hurried to and fro; the 
word was passed to clear the lower side aisles, an 
troops occupied the place of the people. The king 
inquired the cause of the tumult; one of his aides 4 
camp addressed him in a whisper, and the report »# 
publicly given that an armed priest had attempted th 
life of the king 

The unlncky author of all this agitation continued 
to chaunt ‘is psalms, in a firm and musical voict 
when two ‘superior officers approached and thus 
dressed hi‘n—“ Follow us instantly, sir.” 
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« Beg pardon, sir, I cannot, my presence is required 
re; but, as soon as the ceremony terminates, I shall 
entirely at your service,” and again he commenced 
ing with all his might. 

“Sir, I repeat it, you must follow us instantly; let 
try to avoid creating any se.sation or alarm. Come 
the sacristy ; resistance would be useless, therefore, 
not put us under the necessity of employing force.” 
“ As I cannot act otherwise, I'll follow you, Mes- 
ieurs; but I request of you to take notice that you 
me to abandon my post.” 

The sacristy was filled with soldiers; when the 
ng man entered, he was placed between two fusi- 
rs, who would not allow him to use the slightest 
iculation. 

“Hollo!” exclaimed he, “ what is the meaning of all 
is?” 





















led 
te « Be satisfied, sir, to answer,” was the reply. 
2 if b A man, girded with a white scarf, was sitting at a 


ble, with other individuals, and provided with every 
icle necessary for drawing up a proces-verbal. 
“ You carry arms about 


lt 
os “Arms? No. I have a sword, that’s all. 
“Write down that; he confesses being armed.— 


y did you hide your sword so carefully under your 
ke” 

“ Because it is not customary to carry a sword over 
cassock.” 

“Sir! none of your jokes. Consider that a grave 
usation weighs heavily against you, and that your 
ife is at stake.” 

“ My life? I say! why is this mystification? let us 
in to understand one another,” said the prisoner. 

“ What is your profession ?” 

“A musician.” 





BY CATHARINE 


Leciiix, my love, my hope, my pride, 

My beautiful, mine own fair bride, 

Young angel watching by my side, 
Who left its home in Heaven, 

Scatt’ring the glories of its rays, 

To light a mortal’s cheerless days, 

Making his rough and beaten ways 
Bright as a summer even. 


Give me the sunlight of thy smiles, 
Charms, which the sting from care beguiles, 
Give me thy blue eyes’ liquid isles, 

Where melted pearls appear ; 
Come—thine Eolian voice, mine own, 
Low as the wind-harp’s genile tone 
When answ’ring some sad spirit's moan, 





Brings music to mine ear. 





“ And why does a musician disguise himself as a 
priest, and carry arms under his assumed garments?” 

“These garments are my own as well as the sword. 
I am a trombone player in the band of the National 
Guard, and at the same time a chorister of this church. 
I was concerned in the flourish when the king arrived, 
and waited for the end of the eurate’s speech, to undress 
myself, for the purpose of ‘singing at divine service. 
But the worthy man was not allowed to proceed, and 
we were told to strike up in the middle of his address. 
We did so; service commenced, and I had only time 
left to put on my cassock over my uniform ; with your 
permission, !’]1 now take it off altogether, as divine 
service is nearly oyer, and I shall be wanted with the 
band.” 

Flere the scene changed ; the judges laughed ; the 
minutes of the proceedings were torn up, and the 
accused shared the merriment of his judges, when he 
was told, that he, poor devil, had been taken for a 
conspirator, and had very nearly put the whole govern- 
ment in alarm. Peace and tranquillity were restored 
in the church. The lower side aisles, were again 
given up to the people, and the king, learning the 
trifling eause of this hubbub, had much trouble to 
keep a serious countenance. In leaving the church, 
he tried to recognise amongst the band, the musician 
who had caused so much uneasiness, and perceived 
him, with inflated cheeks, like a Boreas over a door- 
post, blowing his trombone. The king smiled, and in 
passing by, nodded his head, so as to relieve the mu- 
sician from the emotion which his short arrest must 
have caused. The trombone player was so charmed 
with this mark of royal favour, that he lost several 
bars in counting the time, and came in with his loud 
blasts and puffs in divers wrong places—a circum- 
stance that much astonished his brother musicians. 








THE POET TO HIS BRIDE. 


H. WATERMAN. 


Vision of joy, more fair than aught 

My fervid fancy ever wrought, 

My brightest dreams embodied theught, 
Where ling’rest thou so long? 

Echo hath hidden in some sweet flower, 

And with its witching spell of power, 

Cheats me with sounds from out thy bower, 
Like to thy voice’s song. 


The smiling stream around my feet, 

Leaps to the same glad measure sweet, 

The ev’ning breeze its strains repeat, 
Mocking my heart in glee ; 

Yet art thou near—for by my side, 

Young flowers blush forth in crimson pride, 

They hail thy steps, Lucille, my bride, 
They blossom fresh for thee. 
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LIPFE’S VAGARIES, 


OR, THE STAGE, THE ARMY, AND THE LAW. 
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“ Iv's a bad night, sir, ’said my host of the ——, at | had so engrossed me, that J had not perceived iy 


-——-, to me, as [ mounted my horse intent on reach- 
img Lendon. “You'll hardly make town to-night, 
through such weather ; you'd better let me pat the 
beast up, and take a bed here, sir.” 

“No, no, I thank you,” I said; “the night’s bad 
enough, but I'll try the road again.” 

“ You'll find it a bad one, sir; and ten to one but 
the waters are out, and the way flooded, or the Dart 
would have been here before this; let me persuade 
you, sir.” 

“ Your liquer, good friend,” I answered, “ would be 
a better persuasion than your words, if any thing could 
prevail, but I must on ;” and, that said, 1 wished him 
@ good night, and giving the reins a jerk, pushed 
homewards at a smart trot. It was, truly, a dismal 
night, and as an Irish friend of mine vaid of a similar 
one, “every hour it improved momentarily for the 
worse,” till the rain blew in my face in clouds; the 
roed was swamped, the wind roared, whistled, and 
hewled, the thunder growled, and the lightning 
played about my stirrup irons, or flashed on me the 
brightness of day, and then left me in almost chaotic 
darkness. I had not proceeded two miles, when | 
began very grievously to repent me of my obdurate 
refusal of my host's hospitality ; but false shame, that 
sister of sin and folly, prevented me from turning my 
herse’s head, and seeking the shelter I had left: mean- 
while, every step I advanced, the storm came on 
more and more fiercely, till it amounted to a hurri- 
cane, and the horse could scarcely proceed for the 
violence of the wind, which almost shook me from the 
saddle, and the water, which already reached over 
his fetlocks ; so that it was with no little pleasure that, 
afier beating five miles through the tempest, my eye 
caught a glimmer of light, which played through the 
crevices in the shutters of a post-house, on moor. 
Thoroughly drenched, even to the innermost cuticle 
of my skin, I gladly drew up at the door, and com- 
mitting my quadruped companion (no less anxious than 
myself to shelter his head) to the care of the landlord, 
I made a dart into the house, and quickly ensconced 
myself into the farthest corner of the kitchen-settle ; 
a small knapsack, unbuckled from my saddle, fur- 
nished me with dry stockings, linen, and trousers, to 
which the landlord, in his charity, adding a smock- 
frock, I was soon as comfortable as a bishop, and at 
much less expense. A cigar, and a mug of punch 
brewed by my own hands, together with the assurance 
of a bed, a luxury which under worse circumstances 
I have often been compelled to dispet.se with, com- 
pleted the measure of my felicity, and I blessed my 
stars for having secured me such a haven. “A very 
bed night, sir,” said somebody, as I set down my tum- 
ler, after a most plebeian libation. Now, the don- 
aing of the frock and the compounding of the punch, 





other chimney-corner was occupied by a jolly, gen. 
teel, demi-rotund, red-faced, dapper little man: andg 
I assented to the remark, I apologized to him for og 
having noticed him befere. “Don't mention it, sir,” 
he said; “ but you've had a taste of the weather, 
though,” &c. &e. &c. And so we common-placed ig 
a very neighbourly fashion, till a ramble wes hea 
at the door, and presently a stranger presented hin. 
self, to share the comforts of a roof, and a blazing 
coal and log fire. He was tall, of an erect figun, 
and wore a large blue cloak, from which, an 
from his somewhat stif carriage, I gathered that k 
was an army man. 

“A most infernal night, this, gentlemen,” said ty, 
approaching the fire, “ Here, landlord, can sleep hen, 
I suppose ?” 

“ We have one spare bed, sir.” 

“That will do.” He svon after proceeded to hi 
room to change his clothes. Immediately afterwan, 
another coach stepped at the door, and while it wa 
rattling past the window, off again, a tall, spare may 
with an affected gait, savouring of pomp and ew, 
strode up to the fire, with an old porfmanteaa in be 
hand, and bowing lightly to me and my fel/ow-inmae 
of the chimmey as he approached, spread his legs be 
fore the fire, took off his hat, shook the exterior we, 
which could find no further room in or under his 
worn surtout, from off it, by a jerk of his shouklen, 
and spread his benumbed fingers, first relieved fron 
the embraces of a pair of white-worn black kid gloves 
over the blaze. “A bad night, gentlemen; but ya 
seem, fortunately, tolerably dry—travelled inside, | 
presume—safest way—lI generally do mysel/—vare 
ble climate ours—you had better draw nearer the 
fire.” 

“ Don’t trouble ycurself, sir,” said the soldier, wh 
bad just re-entered, “you are more in need of is 
warmth than we are; I have just changed.” 

“Oh, indeed, fortunate for you that you travelled 
with a change—the safest way—I generally do my 
self; but the fact is, am an humble and unworthy 
member of the histrionic profession—a manager—and 
not contemplating this sudden resolve of the weather! 
had sent my wardrobe on with my company to —- 

“ But, sir,” said the officer, “in the state that you 
are, you will be dead with rheumatism or lumbags 
before the morning. If you have not a change, y% 
had better go to-bed.” 

“« Commencez par le commencement, mon ami,’ sy 
Pantagruel, or as Mrs. Glass has it, im her recipe how 
to prepare a goose, ‘ first get a yoose,"~-there’s no!# 
bed to spare in the house; to be sure, I have in 
portmanteau a couple of dry swits, but they would 
hardly suit here.” We all begged him, with om 
yoice, to waive ceremony, and consult his health— 
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are theatrical.” 

« Never mind that,” we answered. 

“Well, then, gentlemen, since you are so kind as to 
permit my travestie, { will avail myself of your good- 
ness. The plryer then left the room, and in a few 
minutes re-entered, metamorphosed into Shylock, 
without a beard, and wearing a white night-cap— 
When the laugh occasioned by his ludicrous appear- 
ance had subsided, the conversation turned upon the 
profession of the stage, and the prejudices which ex. 
jsted against it. “ Alas! gentlemen,” said the player, 
# jt is a sorry trade, and a laborious one: in youth, 
we find excitement in it, and laugh, perforce, at its 
dttogrémens; but at my time of life, sir, the tread- 
mill is a recreation compared with it. Would to God 
I had never ceased to be a cow herd, or had, at least, 
never quitied the waist of the Hellhound! You 
seem surprised at these words,” he added, “ but I was 
pot always what I um, and it is rather strange how I 
became 80, as it is generally surprising to see on what 
almost imperceptible pivots our destinies turn. Per- 
haps it might not be unamusing to you to have my 
history ; and as we are met here in kindly fellowship, 
and the fire burns cheerily, 1 will relate it to you, if 
you will lend me your ears.” 

» Wegladly assented to this, and thanked him hearti- 
i ly for the offer. ‘The soldier drew out his cigar-case, 
land, handing it to me, bade me help myself, inqniring 
if I would share a bow! of punch, with him? I rea- 
ily agreed, and the bowl being ordered, the player 
was invited to join us at it, the officer's friend called 
for some wine and water; the gentleman in the 
Ichimney-corner bespoke a glass of hot brandy and wa- 
er; and the fire being stirred, the candles snuffed, 
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Jen, pipes and cigars lit, throats cleared, legs crossed, and 
(ron felimbs finally fidgeted into comfortable attitudes, our 
ves, ie hustrion began 
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“Tt is now sixty-three years since I advanced by 
the usta! nine-montls march, into the bowels of this 
Hand. My father was one Job Dickson, and my mo- 
ther, Nell, his wife. Old Job had, in his early days, 
been a soldier, and, subsequently a tramper; but, at 
he period of my history, had subsided into something 
between a poacher and a pauper, while my lady-mother 
ad becume eminent in the occult and other sciences, 
and dispensed pills and prophecies to the neighbour- 
ing neives and serges. At seventeen, | was a strap- 
ping tad, but had given no distinct promise of what 
ny career would be ; my time, fur the first ten years 
afier the attainment of my first lustre, having been 
spent in the inglorions toils of cow-minding, bird- 
ing, and other agricultural parsuits, and my last 
Wo years having been passed in that sort of indepen- 
dent dependence which the game laws and the poor 
laws conjointly produce and perpetuate; in fact, 1, 
, junior, had learned the art and mystery of snaring 
he hare, and acquired @ taste for gin and for the 

eels of idleness, and mighi, in time, bave attained 
the honour of shooting a keeper, but fur une of those 
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«Why; the fact is, gentlemen,” said the player, “ they | accidents, which are continually tarning the course of 


human life into unforeseen channels. It so happened 
that, in one of my moonlight forays, I hai made the 
acquaintance of a certain young lady well known in 
our district. ‘ But, why dwell on this 1’ as the poet says. 
Some time afterwards I was particularly wanted by a 
parish-officer, who was inquiting for me with a sort 
of parental solicitude, saying he wanted me for a Little 
job,—so, packing up all my personal property very 
carefully in my coat-pockets, [ set out, one starry 
night, from my father’s halls, without a word to any 
body, and fled for safety and for succour to the great 
refuge for the destitute—London. Towards nightfall 
on the fourth day after my flight, I reached White- 
chapel Church, completely knocked up. I did not, 
however, remain long in that condition, for at the 
next corner I was knocked down, and before 1 had 
time to get on my legs, I was bid to stand, and my 
pockets were emptied of two bad shillings, a lump of 
cold bacon, half a cotton handkerchief, a tin tobacco- 
box (containing a lock of Polly's hair,) half an ounce 
of shag, and the ballad of ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ 

“ This was rather a bad beginning, but 1 bore my 
loss with all the fortitude of my mature, simply eurs- 
ing love, the justice, the overseer, and the other 
thieves ; then drawing a smooth sixpence from the 
inside of my left shoe, I turned imto a public house, 
where the noise promised me some amusement, and 
taking a seat in the tap-room, ordered half-a-pint of 
beer. I had not sat here long, when | perceived that 
the rest of the company all seemed mighty familiar 
with each other, and, soon after, 1 observed they all 

the same dress, while, from their conversation, 
I} they were seamen. Now, I had always an 
itching for adventure, and seeing no prospect of in- 
dulging it longer in orchards, preserves, or fish-ponds, 
I began to think of ‘courting danger on the 
deep.—This thought had just struck me, when 
the company, with one accord, rose to depatt.— 
‘Come along, young man,’ said one, who went before 
the rest. ‘Where be’st a-goin’?’ said I, innocently, 
taking it for an invitation to a jollification of some 
sort. But I was soon enlightened; my pressing friends 
were the press-gang ; and, that day week, 1 was en- 
tered on board the Hell-hound, at Portsmouth, about to 
sail with an outward-bound East India convoy. 

“Here I had the honour of serving his Majesty m 
the capacity of a waister, during five months that our 
voyage lasied, bat my talents were fonnd not to be 
longer wanted. The captain, who had noticed me as 
an active chap, having lost his servant by the yellow 
fever, seleeted me to supply his place; and as 1 was 
fortunate enough to please, and he said that I might 
be infinitely more useful to him with a little scholar- 
ship, he paid the schoolmaster to instruct me in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. ‘This worthy was an old 
rum-drinking, swearing, tobacco-loving sinner, who 
reckoned both the law and the gospel secondary mat- 
ters to grog and returns. ‘Go to hell, you stupid son 
of a w——, at the same time, squirting an ocean of 
decoction of pigtail on my slate, was the paternal ad- 
monition that told me of an errorina sum. Bat he 





had gentle, winning moments, when he would strive, 
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with the grace of a coach-horse in an opera-box, to 
be insinuating. Such were the times when I was 
besought to purify a neckcloth, with my master’s soap, 
for some special occasion, or, on some of my frequent 
shore-trips, to provide him with some choice bit for 
his eternal mastications. The captain, my master, 
was @ young sprig of nobility, a martinet in matters 
of cvats and trousers among his officers, and rather a 
good sort of devil-may-care fellow among his men ; 
but, ameng the women, he was a devil and an angel, 
synonymous terms in intrigue; and, i confess, his do- 
ings in that line often exercised my ingenuity. 

“ ‘Job,’ he said to me one day, about three years af- 
ter I had entered his service—which I may truly say 
I preferred to the king’s—and while we were lying at 
Portsmouth,—‘ take these two letters on shore, and 
tell Mrs. D. (his wife) that I can’t leave the ship to- 
day ; and mention to Miss Vickery that I'll dine with 
her this afternoon.’ 

“« Yes, sir,’ said I, and I went on shore: but meet- 
ing there, unfortunately with a shipmate, I saw the 
bottom of a quartern measure so often, that, at length, 
I forget the head of my orders, and gave a tender let- 
ter, intended for the unmarried lady, and brimfullf 
sweet recollections of past stolen joys, anticipations of 
others to come, and a word about the dinner, to Mrs. 
D.; and delivered to Miss Vickery a conjugal episile 
in which my master vowed never to set eyes again 
on the little impudent baggage, as he called herself, 
who, by her arts and wheedling ways, had led him 
to give his dear wife offence ; and concluding, as the 
lady's maid told me, with a request that she would 
contrive to send him twenty pounds on hoard, to 
pay his servant, myself, who had taken care tha#he 
should owe me nothing. I did not see the captain 
again that day, as, when I went on board again, he 
was gone ashore: but, the next morning, when I went 
to get his clothes ready, I found him already dressed ; 
and when I entered he rose, and shut the door, and 
sitting down with ominous composure, asked me if I 
had ever been started ? By the Lord Harry, Job, thought 
I, you've done some mischief in your cups; the 
gratings, methought, were marching up to me on a 
couple of cat’s forelegs. and I was so confused by the 
question, that I stammered out, ‘ No, I thank you, sir.’ 
‘ None of your nonsense, d—n you, sir; if you never 
have tasted the cat, the service has not been fairly 
dealt with, and I'll see that reparation is speedily 
made. You were on siiore, yesterday !’— Yes, sir, 
by your orders.’—‘ And were you drunk by my or- 
ders? And you have never been started? Well, 
then, by G—d,’—but here his words were arrested by 
the appearance of his wife, and, along with her, her 
brother and father, all wearing faces as long as hand- 
spikes. I rejoiced at the interruption, left the state- 
room, and seizing a large portmanteau of my master’s, 
packed it full of my moveables in all haste, went 
upon deck with it, and a letter in my hand, and tell- 
ing the officer of the deck that I had the captain's or- 
ders to take them on shore, got into g bum-boat along- 
side, was landed, mounted the top of a London coach, 
got off half way, took a cross-road, purchased a great- 
coat, travelled two days in a wagon, then got on ano- 
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ther coach, and stopped, in the end, at Birminghan, 
Here I lay snug and quiet for a couple of days, When, 
having new-rigged myself, I took a turn, and wa 
looking in at a jeweller’s window, when the soup; 
of my name, familiarly bawled in my ears, mac 
me almost bolt through the glass. I dared nq 
look round, but stood pilloried in the position | wa 
accosted in, with my eyes staring out of my head, by; 
seeing nothing unless it waa a sort of vision of bog, 
swain’s mates tucking their shirt-sleeves up. ‘ Hollog, 
Job, why, damme, mun, art deaf?’ cried the yoicg 
again; ‘or hast forgotten Jack Driver?’ — Jac 
Driver!’ I exciaimed; ‘the Lord be praised ; ‘ givg 
us your hand, Jack. I am so glad, I could take a lion 
by the fin "—* Ah, you're @ good chap, I though 
you'd be glad to see me; but what be’st a-doing here, 
and where ha’ ye been since ye cut 
Now that was a question that I thought better unap. 
swered ; so, instead of satisfying Jack's curiosity, | ip. 
quired what brought him there? and was told bis 
legs and a recruiting sergeant. ‘Lord love you,’ said 
Jack, I belongs to the Buffs. But come,’ said Jack 
‘let's have a drop o’ summit, and I'll tell you a sigh 
o’ news;’ so we turned into a public-house which was 
at hand, and there we had so many sups, that in the 
morning I awoke with a cursed pain in my head, and 
a shilling in my waistcoat pocket, which I was told 
had also converted me into one of the Buffs. I guessed 
rightly that this was my friend Mr. John Driver's do. 
ings ; but, however, I cared litile about it, for I knew 
not what to do with myself before, and I was, a 
least, sure again of board and lodging ; so I buckled 
to, and having fought the bully of the regiment, and 
learnt my drill, | became pretty comfortable ; and » 
I was, thanks to the old fellow, my Mentor in the 
Hell-hound, a pretty fair scholar, I got on, till, in the 
course of five years, | came to be orderly clerk, anda 
sort of gentleman. 

“It was then, afler sundry minor amours, that | 
attracted the eyes of a single lady, who lived opposite 
the barrack-gate at , ina small house of her own. 
Now or never, I thought, Job, my boy; if you lose this 
upportunity, you deserve to be shut in durance the 
rest of your life. So I smiled, and nodded, and 
winked, till I saw the inside of the tenement, and, 
once there, I vowed it should be mine ; so I ogled, 
and whispered, and swore, and won the day—pro 
cured my discharge, and enlisted next day with Hy- 
men. Well, I was in clover. Now, my spouse was 
a widow, her first husband having been lost some 
years before on the coast of India: and she had a 
neat little property ef about a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, and was as tight a little body, and a 
good a housewife, as any would desire, and very com- 
fortable -ve were. Shortly after our marriagé we re 
moved from the town, and took a small farm, which 
just grew enough for our own consumption, and 
amused me. Then I had my gun and my dog, ands 
bit of a pony and chaise, too, in which I and the litile 
woman went to church, or to a merry-making; and, 
for six years, we knew no more of care than of the 
fifth wheel of a coach ; but, 


‘ All that’s bright must fade.’ 
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«J had been alone to market one day, and, return- 
ing, had taken the saddle off the pony, and having 
slipped his bridle, had turned him into the grass, so 
that I got up to the house before it was known I was 
coming, when, on looking in at the kitchen window, I 
saw my wife, with her eyes shut, lying in the arms of 
astrange man; with one drive, 1 knocked the door 
open, and, rushing in on them, demanded what the 
scene meant, and who the gentleman was? [ can’t 
describe to you what ensued—he was my wife's first 
husband, returned afier a ten years’ captivity among 
the Malays. Of course, | had only to cede my right, 
which, after having taken a painful farewell of my 
Jate loved partner, I did ; but the shock of contending 
feelings unhinged her, and the dear little soul, in two 
months, sank into the grave. Heaven rest her! Her 
husband went to sea again, and J, at a loss what to do, 
spent day after duy in planning, and re-planning, and 
regretting the happiness [ had lost. One evening, 
that I was more than usually dull, I went to the thea- 
tre, with a view of dispelling the despondent ideas 
that crowded on me, and took my seat in the front 
row of the pit. A tumult, originating I know not 
how, took place, which interrupted the performance— 
the police was called in—the row became a riot— 
from a revolt, ensued a revolution ; the benches were 

torn up, and a party of ruffians, intent on theft or any 
other villainy, took the opportunity to gratify their 
natures, and rushing on the stage, spread themselves 
through the dressing-rooms. Knowing the characters 
of some of these gentlemen, I seized a bar of iron that 
lay near, and jumping across the orchestra, followed 
the cries of women, which came from a distance, and, 
in a few seconds, found myself among three of the 
coundrels, who had forced themselves into a room 
where two females were, and after plundering it, and 
tearing the ear-rings even from their ears, were pro- 
ceeding to the basest and grossest insults, when I 
sent my bar flying among them, and taking one of 
the ladies, who had fainted, in my arms, and seizing 
the hand of the other, I delivered tnem from the place 
by a small back door, and conveye:d them to a neigh- 
bouring house, where they were ic safety. The rest 
is briefly told. I was thanked, and warmly : the lady 
who had fainted was young and a beauty. I per- 
ceived it. She was the manager's daughter—I became 
a player to woo her—and, in six months, she was mar- 
tied to a peer. What I have seen, and whatI have 
encountered since, would be matter for as many vo- 
lumes as Lopez de Vega wrote, and I reserve my me- 
noirs for the highest bidder, following the example 
of all other great men.” 
Having concluded, with one accord we thanked 
the actor for his history, drank a deep health to him, 
nd speedily called on the soldier for his confessions, 
ho proceeded briefly to tell of his progress in 
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THE ARMY. 






“Gentlemen,” he said, “ mine is but a short and 
uninteresting tale. I entered the army a boy, twenty- 
ix years ago, and served through the whole of the 
war in one regiment and another, on the Conti- 
c 













nent and in the Peninsula, and was fortunate enough 
to have my name mentioned more than once with 
commendation in despatches; but there was a ban 
upon my name. My father, although he had a large 
family, was imprudent enough to be honest, and so 
foulish as to be independent. He was an author of 
considerable celebrity, and, notwithstanding conside- 
rable offers to induce him to adopt a contrary course, 
invariably maintained in his writings the liberal side 
of all political questions. This was a very sufficient 
reason why my name should be passed over on all 
occasions of promotion, and, at the peace, [ was a 
lieutenant, as I had been for fourteen years, and, as I 
saw, every prospect of remaining the rest of my life. 
On my return to England, I took a small cottage near 
Walton-upon-Thames, where, with my pay, and a 
small income of my wife's, I contrived to live gen- 
teelly, although superfluities were necessarily forbid- 
den. We had been there some time, when one even- 
ing, as 1 was walking out with my wife, we were 
overtaken on our way by a lady driving a curricle, 
who stopped to admire two pet spaniels we had taken 
with us for an airing. On our return we learned that 
she was the wife of an illustrious character, whose 
voice was supreme in army matters; and, in the 
morning, I sent her the two dogs, with my respectful 
requests that she would honour me by accepting 
them, which she was graciously pleased tv do, and, in 
the evening, called at my cottage, on her drive, to 
thank me for the present ; and having inquired of me 
if [ was not in the army, and what was my rank and 
standing, departed. Three weeks after this event I 
was appointed (thanks to my dog and bitch) to a com- 
pany, which my services had vainly claimed; and 
subsequently, for a Prussian cat, obtained’ the majori- 
ty I now hold ; and God knews whether I sheuld not, 
at this moment, have been a field-marshal, if the old 
lady had lived, and I had got a prodigious dog-fancier 
for a friend.” 

The major finished ; and his health being drunk, he 
appealed to the chimney-corner tenant to continue 
our amusement, who readily proceeded to do so, by 
giving us the following account of the 


LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN OF THE LAW 


“I should be happy, gentlemen,” said the speaker, 
“ to follow the example of our worthy friend, the doc- 
tor here, and begin with the beginning, that is to say, 
commence my history with my pedigree; but it has 
been decided, in Green vs. Smith, see let Atkins, p. 
572, that in the case of bills for specific performance, 
the court will not give the relief sought where the 
act is impossible to be done—a very sensible deci- 
sion, and one of which i avail myself in this case; 
for, to say truth, genilemen, I know as little of my 
lineage as did Billy Lackaday, who was found, one 
fine frosty morning, suspended in an airy basket, to 
the sign-post of the Hog in Armour. The only com- 
mon ancestor I can date from with certainty is Adam; 
and all that | know with accuracy of my descent, is 
that, arguing on the received hypothesis of generation, 
I mast have had both a father and a mother, bat whe 
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they were. surpasses my understanding. 1 wa: first 
discovered, about forty years ago, at the duor of the 

, in the village uf ——, neatly wrapped up 
in swaddling-clothes, and packed up in a deal box, 
covered with an ironing-blanket. Some gave me 10 
the parson and pew-opener—some to the parish-clerk, 
Gabriel Gammon, a puritanical person, and Doll Sa 
ners, a lady who, Sappho-like, sung ditties 1o the 
wind. The latter conjecture | renounce, and on the 
former I can give no opinion, and am, on the whole, 
contented, like Napoleon, to date from myself. My 
early days, of course, were spent in the workhouse, 
and at the parish-school | was first initiated into the 
mysteries of the alphabet, and of pot-houks and hang- 
ers, under the auspices of one Gabriel Gammon, who 
‘wrote himself, in gddition to his clerkship, parish 
schoolmaster. Luckily, I was impervious to the gross 
tuition of this man: the ignorant attsibuted this un- 
justly to stupidity—ihe more sagaciqns, to idleness 
and obstinacy ; and it was at length suggested, in the 
eant of the place, that I should be well wallopped.— 
This was a species of correction | frequently under- 
Went ; it is analogous to the system of fagging in other 
great pablic scholastic establishments, although of a 
less degrading character ; and if it wrought uo ether 
effect upon me, it at least, by calling into early exer- 
cise my lungs, mainly tended to give me the sono. 
yous delivery | am gifted with. Tu a boy, however, 
of my great natural paris, and whose feelings were 
bottomed as mine are, this punishment cowld not but 
be loathsome ; I meditated vengeance and escape, 
and, having found a fitting opportunity, | burned Ga- 
briel’s two wigs and one pair of inexpressibles one 
morning before he rese, filled his shoes with coal-tar, 
exiracied from the kettle of an artist employed to daub 
the palings, and, happy in my revenge, left the house 
by day-break, witha Dutch cheese in the top of Ga- 
briel’s hat, borrowed for the oceasion, 9 dozen red- 
herrings, and a beating heart in my breast, and a boule 
of small beer and a Society's bible in my coat-pockels ; 
and afier eight hours’ hard walking end ruaning, 
found myself in a pleasant wood, at a safe remove 
from my native village. Fatigued with my pedestri- 
anism, and the task of balancing the hat and cheese, | 
reelined here sub tegmine fagi, and made a hearty 
meal of red herrings, washing them down with the 
beer ; then, availing myself of their invigorating qua- 
lities, I resumed my journey, and, at night, slept on 
the windward side of a brick kiln, and, in a week’s 
time, reached London by short stages, having con- 
trived to cké out my provisions, daring this time, by 
eveasionally palling a tarnip, or sucking a stray egg. 
Night was fax approaching on the dey of my arrival 
im town, and | was pennyless, and without a shelter 
for my head. 1 wandered from street to street, won- 
dering where I should get my next meal, until | found 
my way into @ court near the Temple, which was in- 
habited by attorneys, and finding we ether outlet, | 
was about returning by the way | had entered, when 
& gentleman, who came out of one of the houses in 
great haste, asked me if 1 wanted a job, and receiving 
my answer in the affirmative, gave mea large blue 
bag to carry, and told me to follow him, whieh I did, 





ee ea, 
antil he stopped at a large building, took the bay 
from me, aud told me to wait for him ; and, returning 
in half an hour, handed it again to me, and walkej 
on to the house from which we had set out, when he 
gave me a shilling for my pains; with this I procure 
sume scraps from a covk-shop, and some bread, and, 
having satisfied the cravings of my stomach, | joo; 
up my quarters for the night in an unfinished honse, 
where I slept very comfortably among the shavings. 
io the morning, not knowing where to go, | again re. 
paired to the court where | had been employed the 
day before, and had not long been there before the 
same genileman again made his appearance, and | 
made bold to touch Gabriel's hat to him, and ask hin 
if he had another job? ‘ Why, no, pot exactly, unies, 
as the chambers are going to be painted, you like t 
go and help the clerk to put the desks and bores oy; 
of the way.’ Any thing for a meal. So I thanke 
him, aud burried away to my work. The clerk, who 
was, alihough only a scrab, rather a fop, was rejoiced 
at the accession of an ally who relieved him of ali 
the dirty work, and accordingly treated me, at dinner. 
lime, to some bread and cheese and beer, to which | 
did ample justice, and at night, after some coffee ani 
bread and butter, | received eighteen-pence for my 
work. This rather elevated me in my own estim. 
tion, and created donbis in my mind whether it wa 
quite genteel or Consistent with my dignity to sleep 
on shavings, and in a house without a roof; so I ven 
tured, as I gallantly carried the laundress's pail down 
stairs, to ask her if she could recommend me to: 
lodging? ‘This led te a confabulation, in the coure 
of which | intrusied ber with my history, and which 
ended by the kind old woman—Ged bless her!— 
she's my own housekeeper now—tendering me a cor 
ner of her garret, which I joyfully accepted. Day 
afier day 1 got some little occupation about this geo- 
tleman’s office, until, at length, | was permanenily 
placed in it as errand-boy, and to serve notices, de. 
&c., at six shillings a week, which I regularly handed 
over to my goud landlady, whe contrived to bear 
and lodge me for it, and to procure me, now and thes, 
auch aricles of clothing as I required, whieh, how 
ever were few, as | had, occasionally, a coat or a par 
of trousers from my master. As | made myself, more 
over, useful and accommodating to his chargé d'-/ 
faires, he instracied me in writing and spelling, woul 
I could write a fair hand, and was tolerably periec 
m ortho raphy. 

“In the evenings, after office hours, I read on 
bouk and another of my master’s, increasing my litt 
stock of knowledge; and, in the process of time, my § 
senior quitting the office, | was installed in his place, 
and became a clerk in earnest. This was a prow 
day for me, and Mrs. Jenkins, who dealt out to me, 
afier’a gayer supper than usual, many useful lesson 
of thrifi, greatly to my profit in the end ; a garret s¢- 
joining hers was taken for me, and we went on vel 
comfortably until | attained my twenty-fourth yea 
when my employer, in return for my attention, gov? 
me my articles, as it is called,—that is, took me ® 
his articled clerk, or apprentice, without a premiv® 
advancing at the same time the money for the siamp 
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on my imdentares, (1222) and taking my bond for the 
gmount, under the anderstanding that he was to de- 
dacte certain propottion weekly from my salary, un- 
til he wae reimbarsed that sum. To understand the 
full valae of this kindness, you must know, gentle- 
men, that no person can be admitted an attorney or 
solicitor, antil he has served under articles for five 
years to some petson, dyly admitted and practising, as 
my employer was, and that, by this act, I was put in 
a way to become a member of the profession. 

“J was now a gentiemati—and polished up my out- 
ward man as became one; océasionally, 100, when my 
finances would permit, I figured in the pit of Covent- 
Garden or Drury-Lane at half-price ; but, above all, | 
kept my eye on the main chance, and on my master's 
interests : nothing like it, gentlemen. At length, my 
arti¢lés efpited, and I was admitted; and shorily af- 
terwards, the Wotthy man who had #0 greatly be- 
fended me, tovk ill and died, leaving me all his 
ofiice futnituré, his law-bouks, his watch—a splendid 
ohe—and his busifiess. My name now stood conspi- 
cudus On the door-posts, and on the door, and in the 
law-lists, and it the papers, and I was considered well 
to do in the world. But while I wore a sleek and 
smiling exterior, I was as miserable as a scald mairn 
within. The sifiall sum of money I had been enabled 
to save, vanished within the first three months, under 
the magi¢ influence of the wand of office of my Lord 
Ellenborough, the Duke of Grafion, the Duke of St. 
Albans, and other of the magnates, who sit like so 
many incubi and nightmares on the heart of old mo- 
ther Justice; and notwithstanding all my care and 
parsimony—my dining at Johnson's off a pewter plate 
for six-pence, and breakfasting and supping neither 
here nor thete—I had the mortification to find myself, 
on a beautiful, sunshiny day, without a shilling out of 
my books. It would have been some consolation to 
me if the day had been dull and overcast ; but instead 
of that, the sun shone with most provoking brilliancy, 
and I, merely seeking to escape my thoughts, feigned 
a journey for business to the West End, and wandered 
into St. James’s Park, meditating most despondingly 
on the gloomy prospect before me. It was nothing 
for me to return to the capacity of a clerk, I eould 
have been well contented simply io do that; bat the 
idea that I must throw away a good and profitable 
business, made to my hands, played the devil with 
me, and drove me almost mad, and I threw myself 
down on a seat, and began to think seriously of bor- 
rowing seven and six-pence somewhere, to pay the 
price of an advertisemént for a situation. I had sat 
here some half hour or better, ruminating on the 
‘chaos come again’ of my affairs, when an elderly 
stranger seated himself on the same bench, and bowed 
tome. [f returned the courtesy, and some small talk 
on the weather ensued, which was interrupted by the 
striking of the clock of the Horse Guards. ‘ Bless me,’ 
said the stranger, ‘ is it possible that can be five, and 
I have to dine at Lord B.’s at seven? and, dear me! 
Tam such a perfect stranger in London, that I have 
no idea in the world how my lodgings lie from this ;1 
and | would rather wander to Tartary than enter one 


| perceiving, sit, you are a resident at the court end of 
the tow#i, will you, if you are going in ihat direction, 
take mie under your guidance as far as Park-street ?” 

“ My thoughts were not of the most agreeable, sd I 
acceded to the gentleman's request, in order to while 
aWay some proportion of time. On the way, my new 
acquaifiiance’s conversation became very animated: 
he talked warmly of the innocent joys of a rural life, 
thé dépravity of great towns, and the enormous pro- 
fligacy of London ; and when we arrived at his door, 
he professed such an admiration of my excellent prit- 
tiples, that he insisted in such a frank and hearty 
manner, on my going in and teking a steak with him, 
that I had not thé least, or rather, to say truth, I had 
hot a stomach to resist. ‘My Lord B.’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘ is a very old friend of mite—we Werte 
choms at Christ Chutch, forty years ago. I can take 
libertiés With him.’ And then he fold me of an ex- 
tensive fall of timber he had lately made én his estate 
in Rutlandshire, whith had brought him up to town— 
mentiotied his having swapped a pack of fox houtids 
with ydang Squiré Jones of some place with an th- 
spedkable name, if Radnorshire, fur a fishing cottage 
on the Wye; and asked me if I knew how Dickén- 
S6fi Wiis Off fof hiifitets just now. A cough, howevet, 
which I mafiofactared at this crisis, and managed to 
keep int play till the girl, whom I heard on the stairs, 
entered, saved me the cost of an answer, arid I be- 
lieve preserved my credit. Our dinner ended, my 
host pressed the wine upon me, and started succes- 
sively fresh topics of conversation, until I got entahi- 
gled in a long debate on the corn question, which 
cost him three bottles of Bom Reieiro. When we 
had ended it, I bégan to perceive what I had not 
observed while engaged in argument, that | was rd- 
ther swimming. ‘ Come, my lad,’ said the old get- 
tleman to me, as I was rubbing my hand over my 
furehead, « we'll just take a drop of brandy to steady 
us, and then you shall see me to his lordship’s;’ and with 
that he poured me out a huge claret-glass full. ‘No, 
really,’ I said, ‘you must excuse me.’ ‘ Not 4 whit, 
my, lad—not a whit; it will keep the wine down— 
off with it—no flash in the pan.” And I was comi- 
pelled to swallow it. I had not been five minutes in 
the air, on our way to Lord B.’s, before I felt that I was 
as drunk as Chloe. I however regulated my motions, 
and steadied myself as well as I could to counterfeit 
soberness, until we arrived at a latge door, with a 
brilliant gas light in the glass-work of the door, but 
where it was situated I have no idea. This my com- 
panion said was Lord B.’s, and I was about to part 
with him, when he told me that after the pleasant 
evening we had spent, he could not allow me to 
leave him yet, and that he would introduce me to his 
lordship, who would be most happy to see any friend 
of his; and, accordingly, I suffered myself to be lug- 
ged in, was introduced to the noble lord, and was 
speedily seated at an elegant table, on which the re- 
mains of a dessert, together with decanters of wine 
in abundance yet lingered. 1 felt that it became me 
|to be on my best behaviour at the board of a peer, 
so 1 drarik but sparingly, that I might add as litle as 





of those filthy machines the hacknéy-coaches ; and 


possible to the weight already on my manners. 
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“Tn about a quarter of an hour the company ad- 
journed to the drawing rooms, where cards were 
proposed, and tables were speedily laid —I declined 
playing at first, and occupied myself in feigning to 
watch the games. In one corner of the back-room | 
perceived a large table, at which my new friend sate 
in a kind of presidentship, with something that | 
thought very much like a rake in his hand, with 
which every now and then he seemed to draw heaps 

-of cash and notes towards him. During an interval of 
play, his lordship (a very aristocratic looking charac- 
ter) and this gentleman came up to me, and the for- 
mer challenged me to take a hand of whist with him 
towards promoting better ucquaintance ; this I could 

not well decline, but I seized an opportunity to men- 
tion te the latter that [ had unfortunately come out 
without money. ‘Pray, what o'clock is it?’ he said, 
and I drew out the legacy of my late master to an- 
swer him from. ‘That's a very handsome thing,’ he 
remarked, ‘ permit me to look at it.” I did so; and 
he opened it and inspected its works and cases with 
the eye of a connoisseur. It certainly was a very 
beautiful watch, and had been a gift to my employer 
by a client, who was under great and weighty obli- 
gations to him—it was a gold chronometer of massive 
material, and richly studded with diamonds, and could 
not be worth less than a hundred and thirty guineas. 
‘A very handsome thing, indeed,’ said the gentleman, 
as he returned it to me; ‘but I beg pardon, yoo say 

_you have no money ; how very unfortunate! for I am 
in the same predicament with you; we left my place 
in such a hurry; but,’ he added, ‘ the game is about 
to begin, it only waits for you. I should not like you 
to mention to his lordship that you were without cash ; 
I know his lordship’s steward, a rich old hunks, has 
had some pretty pickings in my lord’s service, I as- 
sure you; I have no doubt that to oblige me, he will 
let you have what yon require, and you can, just for 
form sake, leave your watch with him, (to let him 
know it is no particular obligation,) till I can send 
one of the servants to my lodgings for money.’ And 
with these words on his lips, he commenced guiding 
me to a small room on the ground fluor, where Mr. 
Steward, to oblige his lordship’s particular friend, lent 
me 401, and I placed in his hands the watch, which 
in my sober senses 1 would not have parted with to 
ward off starvation. On our return to the drawing- 
room his lordship called on me to take my seat, which 
I did ; the cards were dealt, aud [ was very speedily 
minus thirty-five out of my forty pounds; and [ was 
abvut losing the other five, when a man rushed into 
the room and vociferated something which set host 
and guests in instant dismay ; in a moment the lights 
were extinguished, and there was a general rush, in 
which I joined, thinking the house was on fire— 
‘Catch hold, Bob,’ said somebody, as I hurried past 
near where the table siood at which [ had seen my 
friend with the rake, and a heavy bag was placed in 
my arms. ‘This way, Bob,’ said somebody else, seiz- 
ing hold of my arm, and pulling me in darkness down 
a very narrow staircase, until | knew that [ was un- 
der ground, by the damp effluvia which proceeded 
from the earth. ‘Come on,’ cried my guide; ‘ by 





God, they are behind us—sauve gui peut!” and off by 
shot, while [ at the same time stumbled over som, 
thing, and rolled violently against the wall, where | 
stood for a moment or two vainly trying to rally up 
my fugitive senses. As 1 was about to proceed agai: 
a something sparkling on the ground through the dark. 
ness caught my eye, and I stooped and picked it up 
when, judge my astonishment to find it was my ow, 
watch! which no doubt was dropped by the honey 
steward in his flight. 

“I need not say that, drunk as I was, I was right 
glad to get it into my guardianship again, and I dep 
sited it, chain and all, very safely at the bottom of ik 
fob, before | budged farther, and, that done, set oy; 
again on my journey. ‘And what the devil is this jp 
my arms?’ said I— shade of Blackstone !—but it fee 
like money; and where gotI it, and where am |! 
—and [ actually began to doubt if I was myself, whea, 
hearing a clatter in the rear, and thinking the hous 
was falling in, I thrust the bag under my coat, su 
porting it with my arm, and rushing forward as fay 
as my legs would carry me, I found myself speedily 
in the open air, but where, in particular, I have neve 
been able to divine ; and after various wandering 
ocenpying an hour or better, I discovered Kin 
Charles, as usual, at his eternal trot at Charing Cros, 
and, in a quarter of an heur reached my chamben 
considerably sobered. Of course, I lost no time in er- 
amining the bag. which I found to contain two hu. 
dred and thirty sovereigns: and, on inspecting my 
watch, | found it had only sustained a slight bruix 
or two, and the loss of the glass; and I then began » 
meditate on my night’s adventure, coming, finally, 
ihe reasonable conclusion that my worthy friend wu 
a sharper, that my Lord B.’s was nothing more than: 
hell, and that his lordship and his confréres had bees 
disturbed by the police. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I next day caused inquiries w 
be made at the house where I had dined in Pari- 
street, for the person who had been my host there; 
but I learned that he was an accidental lodger, « 
whom they knew nothing, and that he had left ther 
that morning. I inquired at the police offices, and o/ 
the various parish authorities at the west end, if any 
officers had been sent, on the previous night, to any 
houses of play, and as they all assured me that non 
had been sent, I concluded that the good people hai 
had a false alarm. I next advertised the affair, i 
terms sufficiently ambiguous to be understood only by 
some of those concerned, desiring any having a claim 
to money in the bag, to apply to A. B., at the Law 
Siationer’s, Inner Temple-lane ; but I suppose the o 
cality brought visions of traps, and attorneys, and pro 
secutions, to their minds, for I had no application, 
and so, after waiting a reasonable time, I applied the 
money to my business, and, from that beginning, hav 
gone on successfully till now, and I may say I owe 
my present fortune, a comfortable one, to being wel 
wallopped, (to use my old friend Gabriel Gammon’ 
words,) in the first instance, and, in the next, to my 
being without a shilling on a sunshiny day.” 

The attorney concluded, and we drank bi 
health, wishing the player, at the same time, 
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juck to be swindled to the same tune. “I am too 
old » hand, gentlemen,” he answered. “I doubt 
whether I altogether look the kind of simple, purse- 
pearing lad that a Rutlandshire squire, with a friend 
in bell, would select from a seat in the Park for his 
operations ; however,” he added, “I think | may be 
permitted to say that this gentleman's words, as well 
as those who have preceded him, and my humble 





own, have borne out the remark I commenced with, 
that our destinies move on almost imperceptible pi- 
vots.” A general assent followed this observation; 
after which, as it had become very late, we separated 
fer the night; and, in the morning, we separated 
again, perhaps for ever—but, even if it should be so, 
I doubt whether we shall not rest in each other’s me- 
mories til] memory is no more. 


SAILORS. 


AN ANECDOTAL SCRIBBLE. 


A SAILOR is an sbstract portion of humanity; one 
of the floating particles of creatior ; a sea-weed, spring- 
ng from the earth, yet drawing support from the ocean. 

bined in his “barkey,” he circumnavigates the glube, 
bul never enters it; a cosmopolitan experience cannot 
conquer the individuality of his mind; nor can the 

vinegar of life kill the essential oiliness of 

his nature. 
| Acailor is swi generis—an item in a collection of 
jittes—yet variable in his nature as the element he 
ims over, or the wind that wafts him about the 
A thorough-bred f-war's-man, while at 
is a8 stable as the land; bat directly he rolls 
hore, he deems it his duty to be as unstable as the 

. A dranken tar, turned adrift from every tavern 

continued sprees, is a dangerous customer at 
boarding” on the high seas ; and “the sailor boy, ca- 
pering ashore,” and sillily expending every shot in his 
ocker, is most likely the last to leave his gun. Jack, 
vhen kicking up a breeze ashore, is a very different 
nima) to Jack in a breeze at sea; and the fokesel 
b-spinner and the fair-weather idlers are invariably 
best seamen in the ship. 

Bot | am giving my tongue too much head-line; | 
may as well haul in the slack, and coil away. The 
bautical novels of the day faithfully depict every pos- 
ible variety of the navigators of “the always-wind- 
bbeying deep,” as Shakespeare calls it. My pen is 

ed now for the purpose of jotting down a few 
of the various anecdotes retailed a few evenings since, 
ta very pleasant party, by a knot of worthies—men 
of worth and mark, who have “braved the battle and 
he breeze” beneath the undulations of the star-span- 
gled flag. These squires of the sea fired vollies of 
hecdotes and quarter-deck jokes; and as 1] was bold 
nough to take an observation or two, I'll overhaul 

log, and make a report. 

A sailor, flush of money, treated three of his girls 

9 a theatre in one of the Atlantic cities, and engaged 
hack to ride down to what he designated “the show 
hop.” While the coach was discharging cargo, the 
ilor asked the expenses of the voyage, and, after an 
tempt at swindling, wherein the driver was non- 
plused by the interference ef the ladies, Jack paid his 
ollar for the trip. “Hold on awhile, mate,” said he 








to the driver, “mind you moor your craft within hail 
when the show's done, or what am I to do with the 
petticoats?” The driver promised to wait for him till 
the play was over, but the sailor doubted his inten- 
tions. “ You'll be croising about in some other waters, 
and leave me here high and dry—no sail in sight—no 
chart—never a compess—and out o’ my latitude. If 
you don’t come, we sha’nt make port again to-night. 
Stop—I have it. Give me that there dollar back again. 
There—there’s a ten dollar bill—now you must come 
back to bring me my change.” 

One of our gallant frigates having carried a very 
capital prize into Boston, the crew of the commodore’s 
barge resolved to indulge in a bit of sailor’s vanity, 
and distinguish themselves by wearing a broad gold 
band around the shallow crown of their tarpaulin hats. 
The next time the skipper went ashore, the boat's 
crew obtained a short leave, and ran into the city to 
purchase the desired badge. When they returned to- 
the barge, one of the crew, a square-built, hairy-faced 
tar, appeared with a silver ornament instead of the 
regulation gold. He was received with a general 
groan, interrapred by exclamations of “Shabby hum- 
bug—scaly varmini—douse his topsail—disgrace to 
the ship.” Jack leaned over the rails, for he was nob 
allowed to descend the stairs, and addressing the 
grumblers below, exclaimed, « Lvok here, maies; avast 
with all that there jawing tackle, and let a brother 
tar 'splain a bit afore you turns the hands up for pun- 
ishment. I wanteda gould band as well as you, but 
the bellniferous land-lubber yonder had’nt never a 
gould one left.” “ You lie, you shabby sarpent--you've 
swindled us out of the price of a pound of ’bacea in 
buying that white-livered thing,” said the coxen.— 
“ Well,” said the sailor, “I couldn't come away with 
never a band, you know, so I was forced to put up 
with this one.’ Here the tumult became louder, but 
conscious of his innocence, Jack roared with increased 
energy—‘ 1 was forced to put up with this here silver 
one, but I wouldn’t bave it at no price till 1 made him 
agree to take as much for it as if it was a gould one 
in reality.’ This explanation, of course, was deemed 
satisfactory; and Jack took his place, free from all sus- 
picion of doing a dirty action. 

A ship is a sailor’s world; and, in a sailor's eye,. 
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“In about a quarter of an hour the company ad- 
_journed to the drawing rooms, where cards were 
proposed, and tables were speedily laid —I declined 
playing at first, and occupied myself in feigning to 
watch the games. In one corner of the back-room | 
_perceived a large table, at which my new friend sate 
in a kind of presideniship, with something that | 
thought very much like a rake in his hand, with 
which every now and then he seemed to draw heaps 

~of cash and notes towards him. During an interval of 
play, his lordship (a very aristocratic looking charac- 
ter) and this gentleman came up to me. and the for- 
mer challenged me to take a hand of whist with him 
towards promoting better «cquaintance ; this I could 
not well decline, but I seized an opportunity to men- 
tion te the latter that I had unfortunately come out 
without money. ‘Pray, what o'clock is it?’ he said, 
and I drew out the legacy of my late master to an- 
swer him from. ‘That's a very handsome thing,’ he 
remarked, ‘ permit me to look at it.’ I did so; and 
he opened it and inspected its works and cases with 
the eye of a connoisseur. It certainly was a very 
beautiful watch, and had been a gift to my employer 
by a client, who was under great and weighty obli- 
gations to him—it was a gold chronometer of massive 
material, and richly studded with diamonds, and could 
not be worth less than a hundred and thirty guineas. 
‘A very handsome thing, indeed,’ said the gentleman, 
as he returned it to me; ‘but I beg pardon, you say 
you have no money ; how very unfortunate! for I am 
in the same predicament with you; we left my place 
in such a hurry; but,’ he added, ‘ the game is about 
to begin, it only waits for you. I should not like you 
to mention to his lordship that you were without cash ; 
1 know his lordship’s steward, a rich old hunks, has 
had some pretty pickings in my lord’s service, I as- 
sure you ; | have no doubt that to oblige me, he will 
let you have what yon require, and you can, just for 
form sake, leave your watch with him, (to let him 
know it is no particular obligation,) till I can send 
one of the servants to my lodgings for money.’ And 
with these words on his lips, he commenced guiding 
me to a small room on the ground fluor, where Mr. 
Steward, to oblige his lordship’s particular friend, leni 
me 40/.,, and [ placed in his hands the watch, which 
in my sober senses | would not have parted with to 
ward off starvation. On our return to the drawing- 
room his lordship called on me to take my seat, which 
I did ; the cards were dealt, and [ was very speedily 
minus thirty-five out of my forty pounds; and I was 
abvut losing the other five, when a man rushed into 
the room ard vociferated something which set host 
and guests in instant dismay ; in a moment the lights 
were extinguished, and there was a general rush, in 
which I joined, thinking the house was on fire— 
‘Catch hold, Bub,’ said somebody, as I hurried past 
near where the table stood at which [ had seen my 
friend with the rake, and a heavy bag was placed in 
my arms. ‘This way, Bob,’ said somebody else, seiz- 
ing hold of my arm, and pulling me in darkness down 
a very narrow staircase, until | knew that [ was un- 
der ground, by the damp effluvia which proceeded 
from the earth. ‘Come on,’ cried my guide; ‘ by 





God, they are behind us—sauve gui peut!’ and off he 
shot, while [ at the same time stumbled over some. 
thing, and rolled violently against the wall, where [ 
stood for a moment or two vainly trying to rally up 
my fugitive senses. As | was about to proceed again, 
a something sparkling on the ground through the dark. 
ness caught my eye, and I stooped and picked it up; 
when, judge my astonishment to find it was my own 
watch! which no doubt was dropped by the honest 
steward in his flight. 

“I need not say that, drunk as I was, | was right 
glad to get it into my guardianship again, and [ depo. 
sited it, chain and all, very safely at the bottom of the 
fob, before | budged farther, and, that done, set out 
again on my journey. ‘And what the devil is this in 
my arms?’ said I—‘shade of Blackstone !—bnit it feels 
like money; and where gotl it, and where am |!’ 
—and [ actually began to doubt if I was myself, when, 
hearing a clatter in the rear, and thinking the house 
was falling in, I thrust the bag under my coat, sup- 
porting it with my arm, and rushing forward as fast 
as my legs would carry me, I found myself speedily 
in the open air, but where, in particular, I have never 
been able to divine ; and after various wanderings, 
ocenpying an hour or better, I discovered King 
Charles, as usual, at his eternal trot at Charing Cross, 
and, in a quarter of an heur reached my chambers 
considerably sobered. Of course, I lost no time in ex- 
amining the bag. which I found to contain two hun- 
dred and thirty sovereigns: and, on inspecting my 
watch, | found it had only sustained a slight bruise 
or two, and the loss of the glass; and I then began to 
meditate on my night’s adventure, coming, finally, to 
the reasonable conclusion that my worthy friend was 
a sharper, that my Lord B.’s was nothing more thana 
hell, and that his lordship and his confréres had been 
disturbed by the police. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I next day caused inquiries to 
be made at the house where [ had dined in Park. 
street, for the person who had beei: my host there; 
but I learned that he was an accidental lodger, of 
whom they knew nothing, and that he had left there 
that morning. I inquired at the police offices, and of 
the various parish authorities at the west end, if any 
officers had been sent, on the previous night, to any 
houses of play, and as they all assured me that none 
had been sent, I concluded that the good people had 
had a false alarm. I next advertised the affair, in 
terms sufficiently ambiguous to be understood only by 
some of those concerned, desiring any having a claim 
to money in the bag, to apply to A. B., at the Law 
Siationer’s, Inner Temple-lane ; but I suppose the lo- 
cality brought visions of traps, and attorneys, and pro- 
secutions, to their minds, for I had no application ; 
and so, after waiting a reasonable time, I applied the 
money to my business, and, from that beginning, have 
gone on successfully till now, and I may say I owe 
my present fortune, a comfortable one, to being well 
wallopped, (to use my old friend Gabriel Gammon’s 
words,) in the first instance, and, in the next, to my 
being without a shilling on a sunshiny day.” 

The attorney concluded, and we drank his 
health, wishing the player, at the same time, the 
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juck to be swindled to the same tune. “! am too 
old a hand, gentlemen,” he answered. “I doubt 


whether I altogether look the kind of simple, purse- 
pearing lad that a Rutlandshire squire, with a friend 
in hell, would select from a seat in the Park for his 
operations; however,” he added, “I think 1 may be 
permitted to say that this gentleman's words, as well 
as those who have preceded him, and my humble 





own, have borne out the remark I commenced with, 
that our destinies move on almost imperceptible pi- 
vots.” A general assent followed this observation; 
after which, as it had become very late, we separated 
for the night; and, in the morning, we separated 
again, perhaps for ever—but, even if it should be so, 
I doubt whether we shall not rest in each other's me- 
mories till memory is no more. 


nn 


SAILORS. 


AN ANECDOTAL SCRIBBLE. 


A SAILOR is an abstract portion of humanity; one 
of the floating particles of creation ; a sea-weed, spring- 
ing ftom the earth, yet drawing support from the ocean. 
Cabined in his “barkey,” he circumnavigates the glube, 
but never enters it; a cosmopolitan experience cannot 
conquer the individuality of his mind; nor can the 
sharpest vinegar of life kill the essential oiliness of 
his nature. 

A sailor is sui generis—an item in a collection of 
ditos—yet variable in his nature as the element he 
skime over, or the wind that wafts him about the 
world. A thorough-bred f-war's-man, while at 
sea, is a8 stable as the land; but directly he rolls 
whore, he deems it his duty to be as unstable as the 
sea. A drunken tar, turned adrift from every tavern 
for continued sprees, is a dangerous customer at 
“boarding” on the high seas ; and “the sailor boy, ca- 
pering ashore,” and sillily expending every shot in his 
locker, is most likely the last to leave his gun. Jack, 
when kicking up a breeze ashore, is a very different 
animal to Jack in a breeze at sea; and the fokesel 
yarn-spinner and the fair-weather idlers are invariably 
the best seamen in the ship. 

But | am giving my tongue too much head-line; | 
may as well haul in the slack, and coil away. The 
nautical novels of the day faithfully depict every pos- 
sible variety of the navigators of “the always-wind- 
obeying deep,” as Shakspeare calls it. My pen is 
fingered now for the purpose of jotting down a few 
of the various anecdotes retailed a few everiings since, 
ata very pleasant party, by a knot of worthies—men 
of worth and mark, who lave “braved the battle and 
the breeze” beneath the undulations of the star-span- 
gled flag. These squires of the sea fired vollies of 
anecdotes and quarter-deck jokes; and as] was bold 
enough to take an observation or two, I'll overhaul 
my log, and make a report. 

A sailor, flush of money, treated three of his girls 
© a theatre in one of the Atlantic cities, and engaged 
a hack to ride down to what he desiguated “the show 

thop.” While the coach was discharging cargo, the 
sailor asked the expenses of the voyage, and, after an 
attempt at swindling, wherein the driver was non- 
Plused by the interference ef the ladies, Jack paid his 
dollar for the trip. “ Hold on awhile, mate,” said he 





to the driver, “mind you moor your craft within hail 
when the show’s done, or what am | to do with the 
petticoats?” The driver promised to wait for him till 
the play was over, but the sailor doubted his inten- 
tions. “You'll be croising about in some other waters, 
and leave me here high and dry—no sail in sight—no 
chart—never a compass—and out o’ my latitude. If 
you don’t come, we sha’nt make port again to-night. 
Stop—I have it. Give me that there dollar back again. 
There—there’s a ten dollar bill—now you must come 
back to bring me my change.” 

One of our gallant frigates having carried a very 
capital prize into Boston, the crew of the commodore’s 
barge resolved to indulge in a bit of sailor’s vanity, 
and distinguish themselves by wearing a broad gold 
band around the shallow crown oi their tarpaulin hats. 
The next time the skipper went ashore, the boat's 
crew obtained a short leave, and ran into the city to 
purchase the desired badge. When they returned to- 
the barge, one of the crew, a square-built, hairy-faced 
tar, appeared with a silver ornament instead of the 
regulation gold. He was received with a general 
groan, interrupted by exclamations of “Shabby hum- 
bug—scaly varmint—douse his topsail—disgrace to 
the ship.” Jack leaned over the rails, for he was nob 
allowed to descend the stairs, and addressing the 
grumblers below, exclaimed, « Look here, mates; avast. 
with all that there jawing tackle, and let a brother 
tar 'splain a bit afore you turns the hands up for pua- 
ishment. I wanted a gould band as well as you, but 
the bellniferous land-lubber yonder had’nt never a 
gould one left.” “ You lie, you shabby sarpent—you've 
swindled us out of the price of a pound of ’bacca in 
buying that white-livered thing,” said the coxen.— 
“Well,” said the sailor, “I couldn't come away with 
never a band, you know, so 1 was forced to put up 
with this one.” Here the tumult became louder, but 
conscious of his innocence, Jack roared with increased 
energy—“ I was forced to put up with this here silver 
one, but I wouldn’t have it at no price till ! made him 
agree to ahs as much for it as if it was a gould one 
in reality.” This explanation, of course, was deemed 
satisfactory; and Jack took his place, free from all sus- 
picion of doing a dirty action. 

A ship is a sailor’s world; and, in a sailor's eye,. 
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every thing must be shipsbape and nautical, Ap 
angient mariner entering Westminster Abbey for the 
first time, halted befure Shakspeare’s monument, and 
cqnned over the old-fashioned letera forming the first 


THE CLOUD-CAPT TOWERS. 


Of course, the sailor regarded the words in a profes- 
sional point, and remarked to a messmate, “ Why, Bill, 
here's the tombstone of my old skipper, Captain 
Towers; I knew he'd slipped his wind, but never 
knew as he'd been appinted to The Cloud; that’s a 
craft as | never heard on.” 

Three sailors, anxious to rejoin their ship, and un- 
able to procure seats in the stage-ceach, hired @ horse 
and gig. The vehicle was a large, old-fashioned arti- 
ale, mounted on a pair of very high wheels, and hav- 
ing endured many years of hard and painful service, 
grumbled most audibly at every jerk or jingle. The 
home fortunately was steady, for the sailors were to- 
tally unacquainted with the management of * the land 
craft.” Upon starting, one of the crew picked up the 
reins, and said to his mates, * Weil, strike me lucky, 
if this ain't a rum go. Look'ye here; some lubber 
has tied the tiller ropes together.” A knife was pro- 
cured, and the reins separated, when the apekeaman, 
whe sat in the middle, handed them right and lef to 
his comrades, “ Dick, hold on here to lapboard. Jack, 
you bere, to starboard, while | look out ahead." The 
pilot's directions ran something in this shape, “ Lar 
board——put her nearer the wind, Dick. Larbeard a 
pint more, or we shall foul the small eraft. She an- 
swers the helw well, ‘Bont ship, Give her a iung 
leg 1@ starboard, Jack, just to weather that flock of 
muytton. Keep her a good full—she jihes!—-port your 
helm, or you'll ran down the bloody wagon. (A cresh 
.and a general spill.) | told you se—and here we are.” 

Phese eccentricities are not peculiar te the fore- 
-cambe. “The noblest deer hath them as huge as the 
rascal,” and the officers of the navy present sirong 
claims te the right of reputation for singularity. A 
“first luff” was commissioned, during the last war. to 
carry seme despaiches overland, and speed was the 
firet and last injunction. At the end of the first day's 
journey, he halted at one of the prineipal hotels in 
Baltimore, and desired that a copveyance shoul! be 
ready for his further progress at the break of day.-— 
After a light supper, he ordered o@ stiff glass of grog, 
by way of night-cap, and, finishing his cigar, desired 
to be shown to his room, particularly impressing wpon 
the mind of the chambermaid the absolute necessity 
of his being called at break of day. When he had 
stripped himself of his travelling habiliments, and was 
on the print of stepping into bed, he remembered that 
he had left his untasted grog apon the table in the 
sitting room. The house was quiei—the room close 
by. He seized his candle, and darting down a short 

passage, popped upon his draught. and returping up 
stairs, was very quickly in bed; and swallowing his 
“night-cap,” was soon asleep. When he opered his 
eyes in the morning, the sun was high inthe heavens. 
He eursed the neglect of the servants in not calling 


him at day-break, and hunted for his watch, that he 
might ascertain the precise hour. His watch was net 
to be found. He jumped out of bed, almost afraid 
that be had been robbed, and determined to dross 
himself and demand an explanation from the landlord, 
His clothes were not in the room. Every particle of 
apparel had vanished, and as he paced the room in his 
shirt, the naked truth was forced upon his mind—he 
had undoubtedly been stripped of every thing. He 
examined the lock—it was secure, as he had fastened 
it when he went to bed, yet every thing that he pos. 
sessed had vanished from the room, evento his stock. 
ings and hgots, and the paper of despatches which he 
had deposited, with his watch, under the pillow 
whereon he had rested his head. Was it a simple 
felony ?-—if #0, how could it have been accomplished? 
The key was in the lock inside the door—there was 
no chimney—and the window was unapproachable, 
save by a long ladder from the street. Could the 
emissaries of the enemy have pletied for the posses 
sion of the deapatches!? the same difficulty of ingress 
attended their evolutions. The luff was ina quandary, 
and essayed to ring the bell, but elas, the dormitory 
possessed no such appendage, and he was fain to shiver 
at the stair-head, and bawl till somebody thought fix 
to tell somebody else that somebody was calling.—~ 
Daring this pause, the agitation ef the lieutenant 
amounted to agony. At lest, a bilieas-leoking nigger 
poked his woelly neddle inte the doorway, and asked 
the lieuteaant, whe, like Richard, wes “hoarse with 
bawling,” if he had ealled. “Send up your master.” 
Another leng pause. Wher the landilerd appeared, 
the luff opened hia broadside upon him, and brought 
him up all standing. “I have been robbed, sir, in 
your house—robbed, not only of all my clothes and 
my boets—my cloak and my watch—but of despatches, 
sir, of tremendous importance, from the seat of war. 
Your life, sir, must answer for their production, and 
yeu are my prisoner till they are restored in full.” — 
The landlord stared open-mouthed at this astounding 
declaration, and vehemently amseverated his innocence 
of participation. The luff grew enraged-—he collared 
the landlord. and demanded his breeches. “They are 
down stairs,” said a female voice, fram behind the 
door. “And my watch—the paper!” “All down 
|stairs.” “Who dared to take them there?” said the 
officer. “You did, sir,” said the chambermaid; “they 
are exactly ‘as you left them. ‘The wateh and paper 
are under your pillow; your boots and elothes by tbe 
bed-side, and your eloak and cap are hanging against 
the wall, in the room that I lighted you into last 
night.” 

“Then where, in the name of Satan, am I?” 

“Jn the room over head, sir—just one stery higher.” 
| And so it was; for the lieutenant, in ranning for his 
grog, forgot, in his hurry, the exact locality of bis room, 
and mounted an extra fhght of staire— popping into an 
unoccupied room, aad slipping instantaneously between 
Fthe sheets, leaving the whole of kis paraphernalia in 
the room beneath. 

The drama of the Battle of Waterloo was about to 
‘be produced at a theatre in an English sea-port town 





Numbers of supernumeraries were wanted to fill he 
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ranks of the French and the English forces ; and some 
of the sailors belonging to the numerous ships in the 
harbour were mustered for the required purpose. At 
rehearsal, each supernumerary received a numbered 
ticket, and was expected to answer when that number 
was called, that he might be instructed in the duties 
of the station assigned tv him. No. 7 was named, but 
an answer was not forthcoming. “ You are No. 7, | 
believe!” said the stage manager to a big- whiskered, 
long-tailed tar. “Exactly.” “Why did you not an- 
swer to the call?” “Bull Sykes, is No.4. You've 
shoved him in the enemy’s squad; now we’ve sailed, 
messed, and fout together, for twenty years, and we're 
not going to be enemies now.” Remonstrance was 
useless; the holder of No. 8 was induced to change 
numbers with Bill Sykes, and the messmates were 
not divided. 

When a portion of the jolly tars were tuld that they 
were to represent Frenchmen, they, one and all, in- 
dignantly refused. «It was disgrace enongh to hact 
as soldiers, bat they’d be blessed if they'd pretend to 
be Mounseers at any price, or put on the enemies’ 
jackets." The manager was compelled to procure 
landsmen for Napoleon's army; but the night ended 
in a row; the sham fight broke into a real battle; mus- 
kets were clubbed, and heads broken, and Nos. 7 and 
8 were given into the custody of the police, as ring- 
leaders of a dangerous riot. 

No. 7, when before the magistrate, thus defended 
himself ;— 

“Why, your hoasur, these here sky-larking players 
ge half-a-dozen old muskets, two or three fowling- 
pieces, and a pair and a half of pistols, with half a 
pound of powder im a paper, and they calle it The 
Battle of Waterloo—gammoning Bill Sykes and me to 
put on @ lebster’s jacket apiere, and fire off two o’ 
these 'ere muskets, what an old one-eyed purser in a 
comer had been loading with a 'bacca pipe full o” 
powder: Well, Bill Sykes, and I, and Joe Brown, and 
sit more, were the British army ; and opposite us was 
some six or eight landlubbers, a hacting the Mounseers. 
The skipper of the show people teld us, when we'd 
sqatbbed off our muskets over the Mounseers’ heads, 
retire backerds, as if retreating from the French. 
In coufeo, this here was tard work for jack tare what 
had saeved their country for twenty vears, to be told 
to ram away from halfe-dozen land|ubbers a pretend- 
ing @ be French. Well, it war’nt v’ no use kicking 
up row then, but at night, Bill Sykes and [ argafied 
the matter ever a can o’ grog, and we conctaded not 
to disgrace our flag, but to stand up for the honour of 
Old England. Well, when the scrimmage began, the 
landiabbers called out to us to retreat. “See you 
damned first,” says ?, and Bill werry quietly said he 
wished they might get it, which I didn’t think they 
would. Bill Sykes, in slewing round to goard his 
sare, pet his foot on a piece of orange peel, and miss- 
ing stays, came on his beam ends. One of the imity- 
tion parley woos made a grab at him, to captiwate Bill. 
when, in course, ! covered my friend, and accommo- 
dated the sham Mounseer with a hoist as didn’t agree 
with him; he was one ©” them mation fed chaps a» 
can’t stand much, for he landed amongst the fiddlers, 


and squealed blue murder Well, artera row begins, 
you never know nothing till its over. Bill Sykes and 
I cleared out the French army in no time, and then 
we tipped the player people a broadside, and took 
their powder magazine prisoner. The cabin passen- 
gers interfered, and Bill Sykes and | got surrounded— 
but if I'd bad a bagginet at the end of my musket, if 
| wouldn’t have cleared the decks like *bacca, dama 
my sister's Cat.” B. 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME. 
BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


I hear the wild, low melody, 
Of many a forest bird, 
And mise eye looks forth to meet them, 
And my heart with joy is stirr’d. 
And the sound of pleasant waters 
Come gladly to mine ear ; 
But they pass, unseen, before me, 
Aad their tone alone | hear. 


The blushing hues of flowers 
Are springing round my feet ; 

But alas! no clinging tendril 
My twining fingers meet. 


I see young forms approaching, 
And yet I may not clasp 
‘The airy hands that meet me 


Have no returning grasp. 


I see my noble brother, 
He stands beside me now; 

I part the dark and clust’ring locks 
That shade his manly brow. 


The bright and blessed vision 
Fedes from my aching sight, 
As the parting beams of sunshine 
Melt slowly into night 
Aad there thou siand’st, my mother, 
I leek inte thine eye, 
The mirsor of thy loving heart, 
Whose founis are never dry. 
I see the many furrows 
Of time's unceasing flight, 
On thy brow where dark rings gather’é, 
Are locks of paly white. 
Thou too, art there, my sister, 
With thy light and springing form ; 
Thou'st come like a gleam of sanshine 
Amid the tempest storm. 
I hear the thrilling echo's 
Of thy free and cladeome laugh; 
Bat the cup is passing from me, 


"Tis past, my gentle mother, 
Those visions are no more ; 
Sweet sister, glorious brother, 





T tread a stranger shore. 
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THE LUNATIC’S RAFT. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Now the hamlet’s still as death, 
Moping o'er the desert heath, 
Wild and wan thy haggard face, 
Whic ) by mooniight tcan trace ; 
Fiery red thy ferret eye 

Doth deep in holiow socket lie. 


DERMODY. 


Arnounp the trunk of the oldest oak in a large 
‘wood near the sea-shore, a troop of lusty revellers had 
passed the mellow autumn eve in carousal. The 
tree arose out of the bosom of a green mound, down 
the sides of which it spread its huge limbs in full li- 
berty of growth, reigning alone in solitary state, apart 
from the more humble tenants of the soil. From its 
base, the sea was visible to the west, and the sun had 
just apparently reached the surface ef the waters, when 
an old man, leaning on the shoulder of a rosy girl, 
tottered up the mound. His eye bespoke a mind 
green and flourishing, amid the general decay of its 
fleshy husk, and his language, albeit occasionally 
tainted with the idiom of Erin, was, for the most 
part, high, pure and correct. “My sons,” said he, on 
reaching the summit of the knoll,“ you know not 
how sad your songs sound and your metriment seems 
beneath this ancient tree Under that green sod, which 
is now stained with your wine-lees, and crushed by 
the footsteps of your dancers lie the bones of one who 
was suddenly death-struck long ago in this wood. Nay, 
do not start away; but sit down, all of ye, on the oak 
roots, and I will tell you the tale of his fall. You are 
strangers in the land, or you would not be ignorant of 
the story of Andey Troy, the ghost-harried Hearthmo- 
neyman.” The revellers mutely gathered around the 
old man, and this was the tale he told. 

“ About amonth after my wedding with young Ally 
Donovan, the queen-beauty of the hills, I was fiercely 
set upon after nightfall, by enemies in this very wood. 
The times were then troublesome in these parts, and 
all who could, bore arms. After receiving a deep 
flesh-wound from an edged weapon, J shot at my foes, 
and the next moment received a bullet in my head. 
The wound was not mortal, but it cost me my reason. 
How long I continued a lunatic I know not; I had 
one lucid interval, but it was momentary.. A wan- 
dering Vodien, to whom I had oftentimes listened 
when preaching repentance to the rustics in a neigh- 
bouring county, was applying an herbal balm to the 
cicatrice in my head. My flesh-wound was healed, | 
was almost naked, and fierce and ravenous as a beast 
of prey. I started from the leap of the briar girdled 
devotee, and, with repeated shouts, ran through the 
wood toward the adjacent seashore. My mind was, 
thenceforth no longer a blank, I was cognizant of pre- 
sent events, but the past was a dark and inscrutible 
mystery to me. My being wasa problem which I 
could not solve, nor could I imagine who I was, or 
what I had been. I felt as though I had started into 





life at the moment of my flight from the Vodien, whom 
at the time I knew not, but feared, and most intensely 
hated, | knew not why. 

“There is a credited tradition living in the land, 
that in the wild days of old, the lunatics from all parts 
flocked to a green valley in this province, on a cer- 
tain day in the spring, to elect a septennial ruler.— 
The sea has long flowed over the epot where the re- 
gal madman was crowned , but in my young days, the 
place has been oftentimes pointed out to me on a calm 
day beneath the waters. The mid-witted, the crazy, 
the fool, and the fairy-struck, at that time too, kept up 
the rite, by launching a raft and performing the cere- 
monies of the election, above the green valley of old. 
The lands hard by the beach were held by the lord’s 
furnishing a butt of red wine to the fools on the choice 
day. A priest was forced on board the frail raft, to 
ensure by his presence the safety of the mad crew, 
and the chosen lunatic, crowned with poppy and man- 
drake by ihe wisest among them, according to the cus- 
tome of fools among our forefathers. 

“The raft was afloat when I reached the shore, 
and without motive or memory of the old rite, I leap 
ed upon it. Ireland is not populous of lunatics, but 
the paucity of receptacles makes it appear to be so; 
and our reft was numerously manned. They set the 
foul weeds on my head as ‘ Lord of the years,’ drain- 
ed the wine-buit io the lees, and, in a freak of outra- 
geous mirth, forced the rosy-faced, corpulent old priest 
to bestraddle it, and launched him, with loud acclama- 
tions, into the sea. With him we lost our pilot and 
protector, The good father kept his seat, and sailed 
gallantly into the village creek, joyfully chaanting a 
holy hymn of thanksgiving to God ; and we luckless- 
ly tarried uniil the retreating tide bore us beyond 
all hopes of redemption, wildly vociferating the 
songs of the drunkard, the glution, and the fool. An 
intoxicated madman is one of the most fearful of ani- 
mals. There was howling, weeping, laughing, danc- 
ing, and wrangling onall sides. At one moment, the 
most horrrible exhiliration prevailed; and the next, 
every man was silent as the dead. The sun never 
rose upon such a spectacle before, as our raft exhibited 
on the morrow. From that time, I remember nothing, 
(for all was dark with me again,) until ] awoke in the 
middle of some suceeeding night, roused by a loud, 
hollow laugh from all . o were aitill alive upon the 
raft. It seemed to startle my very soul, and I awoke 
with reason. Famine had hollowed the cheeks, and 
worried the vitals of my miserable companions ; but 
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the dying groan of one of them, it may be, had re- 
sembled a stifled laugh, and all around him shouted in 
unison. They pined and dropped off by degrees, un- 
til I was at length lefi alone with the most athletic, 
fierce, and unsubdued of the crew. For many hours 
he never removed his glaring, sunk, and ravenous eyes 
from me. I was in-momentary expectation and heart- 
sinking fear of a mortal struggle. If my eye lost its 
dominion over his, and I winked for an instant, | 
found him crouching for a spring upon me. But he, 
too, died. His own shadow in the quivering waters 
at last attracted kis notice; he hunted it round and 
round the raft in deep silence, and finally leaped upon 
his supposed prey, to sink for ever in the sea. 

“Shortly after this event, | was redeemed from 
death by a crew of foreigners, and subsequently land- 
ed, hale and vigorous on an enemy’s shore. I burned 
with desire to see the wife of my heart, my dear 
Alice, again; and essayed a thousand projects to ef- 
fect my return to Erin; but all proved fruitless. 1 
was driven through the world like an atom in the air; 
I strove against the stream until my heart grew sick ; 
and last I suffered the currents of fate to bear me list- 
lesly along ;—I was dungeoned, shipwrecked, en- 
slaved, and driven to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
For thirty years [ wandered to and fro, oftentimes 
nearing my native land, but never happy enough to 
reach it. At length, when I least thought of ever 
looking on the green valleys of Erin again, and had 
thrust hope as a foe from my bosom, lo! I was cast 
miraculously upon her shores. Hope and joy dwelt in 
my heart as I hastened towards my old home among 
the hills. Without reposing fora moment, I travelled 
on foot from the coast to a village within a few miles 
from this place. There, finding myself weary and 
worn, I thankfully accepted the offer of a kind-hearted 
gossoon, to take a seat in his car with a gay old Stoo- 
len, or bowl-beggar, to whom he was ‘giving a lift 
for God’s sake,’ as far as the holy fountain of Thub- 
berdarragh, which lay in the road towards my be- 
loved native place. At the fountain I beheld many 
of my youthful comrades, but they knew me not— 
The pale, old devotee, the guardian of the blessed wa- 
ters, seemed to be but little changed in appearance 
since f saw her last. The finger of time had been 
heavy upon my young friends, but the old seemed to 
have escaped his withering touch. ‘They were wrin- 
kled, bent, and decrepid when I left them, they were 
the same when I returned. 

“The devotees and pilgrims at the fount were nu- 
merous. Some were moving bare-kneed over the 
sharp pebbles in the bed of the stream ; others quaffed 
the sparkling liquid, devoutly believing in their 
hearts that they were swallowing a certain remedy 
for all their ailments. Many were fulfilling vows 
made on the pillow of sickness or sorrow. One bath- 
ed in the waters to purify himself ‘rom some bodily 
evil; another lacerated his flesh on the cold brook- 
stones, that he might be released from some rankling 
mental grief; while a third was doing his daily pen- 
ance in the cruellest part of the stream, to rid him. 
self of an evil eye, which, he said, had been inflicted 
én him for some misdeed, whereof he was utterly ig- 
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norant. ‘My sorrow! quoth he,‘ the cursing stones* 
far away there at Innismurry, are turned on me— 
that’s asy seen—any how. I’ve sinned against some 
ene, but whom, or when, or how it was, myself knows 
not. Oh! isn’t it a cruel thing for a man whose 
heart is full of love and affection for all things upom 
earth, to have destruction light upon whatever he fixes 
his eye in the morning. The tree is blighted, the 
cattle cawed, the child grows puny, and the mother 
pale, if they happen to meet the first look of my eye 
in sorrow and kindness after sleep. Isn't it dreary ? 
Well ; any how, I have pilgrimaged to Glendalough, 
bathed in Glendasan on St. Kevin's day,t and to-mor- 
row is the last, the ninth day of my penance here, 
when, plaze Heaven, I’ll be rid of that worst of curses 
to a kind-hearted mortal, namely, an evil eye.’ 

“The Stooleen entered into discourse with many 
of the believing ones, and seerred to be well acquaint 
ted with the persons and histories of all. Among 
those who seemed to be doing the most acute pen- 
ance, he pointed out to mea pale, withered figure, 
far gone ir years and grief, who was kneeling in the 
middle of the steam, and, with an air of humble peni- 
tence, showering ashes upon his bare head. His eye 
soon became fixed, his lips fast, his hands clenched, 
and his whole deportment that of one who struggled 
hard with some strong internal agony; he had few marks 
on his brow—they were not the short cross-lines and 
superficial wandering wrinkles of common old age or 


sorrow ; but deep, direct, unjagged scathes—the sym-- 


bols of an unity of wo that made both heart and fore- 
head callous tw the attack of minor griefs. { gazed 
on him long and earnestly. His countenance seemed. 
to be familiar to my eye, although an alien from my 
memory. While | was vainly endeavouring ‘to call 
him home’ te my mind, the Stooleen’s clear, sonorous 
tones aroused me. ‘Is it the creature ye’re wonder- 
ing at? quoth he. ‘Who? what creature? ‘fim 
yonder on his knee-bones—Andey, poor soul! Andey 
Troy, the Hearthmeneyman ; one of the three that 
loved Ally, the wood-lass, long ago. There was 
O'Connor Ryan her cousin, young Mikey Garavan the 
scholar, and himself—three of them that thonght Ally 
the deelish—the none-such. Well, any how, Mikey it 
was that won her—he was her white-headed boy. 
Andey and Ryan had equal hopes of the maiden antil 
Garavan came among them and bore away the rose. 
Then it was that Andey turned from sobriety to drunk- 
enness—ithe liquor soon had a fast hold of him, and 
all his song or say from morrow to morrow was just 
this :— 
“ Drankards will never be dead ; 
I'll tell you the reason why, 


The young ones they grow up, 
Before the ould ones die.” 


*It is believed, that if a man, who is greatly 
wronged, turns one of the cursing stones on the altar 
at Innismurry, and kneels for a curse on his enemy's 
guilty head, his prayer will most assuredly be granted; 
bat if a man attempts to curse another there without 
just reason, the infliction solicited will fall upon him- 
self. 

+ The third of June. 
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“* Long life tobim! He gave up his-eants* ard 
collections, and O'Connor Ryan, ance his rival and 
aworn enemy, all in a hurry became his handfast 
friend. Luck could'nt come of that, any way.— 
Well! so it wag, that the white wedding. moon 
hadn't set, before two o’ the three were lost, 
entirely gone. Garavan, the young husband, and 
mad-hearted Ryan were both seen at nightfall; but 
oh! sorrow, sir, there was no more trace of them in 
the land op the morrow, than there is of the over-eve's 
valley-mist, when the next day’s sun is high and 
airong in the heavens, Is life in them yet? Is one 
dead, or both, or neither? What happened them !?— 
Faith! none can say but Andey Troy ; and he speaks 
to nothing this many a year, but the spirits he sees at 
midnight (having been born at that hour when the 
other world’s fulk, the ghosts, or good people, I don’t 
know which, have dominion yver our mortal eyes.) 
and the sorruwing cause of the troubles, poor Alice 
of the wood-side, who has wept as the widew of Ga- 
ravan, and prayed, and watched, and kept herself ho- 
ly aa his true wife, from that day to this.’ 

“I listened to the words of my companion, with 
mingled sensations of awe, wonder and joy. The 


short history of my wife's truth flowed like a stream of 


rapture into my soul; but the sudden disappearance 
of Ryan, and the dreadful grief of Andcy, amazed and 
roused me to a state of most intense curiosity. From 
this man, thought I, a clue to the cause of all my 
woes may probably be had; I will watch him-—-I 
will hauot him, and be as his shadow night and day, 
uatil | am satisfied. The gloom of evening began to 
thicken around us. The devotees departed from the 
fountain ; the guardian put np her prayer and glided 
away ; the Siooleen was already gone, and no earthly 
creature breathed about me, but the silent penitent in 
the stream. I tarried for hours, anxiously watching 
hima, and listening with the most acute vigilance, lest 
the gurgling of the brook might drown the whispered 
outpourings of his heart. But he remained dumb. 
The moon at length suddenly rose before him. In an 
instant, he started upon his feet, and betook himself 
with speed towards the woods. I followed him as 
well as I could, but he scaled such frightful heighis, 
and dashed so recklessly down the frequent precipices, 
that, afier a hot pursuit, I Jost sight of him in a thick 
brake. Proceeding, however, upon his track, I unex- 
pectedly came upon him again beneath this old oak. 


* Cant—an auction. When the mighty Hearthmo. 
neyman made his appearance on the outskirts of sume 
of the little villages, a general alarm was given, and 
beds, blankets, whiskey kegs, potatoes, and all things 
portable, were carried uff with all possible haste to 
places of safety. ‘The village resembled a disturbed 
ant-hill: every one of the inhabitants might be seen 
retreating with the first moveable at hand. Those 
who could not hope to avoid payment of the obnox- 
ious tax. assisied and received the goods of their bre 
thren; and the Hearthmoneyman was ofien received ai 
the door of a‘bare but, with ‘a poor mouth’ but 
eyes twinkling with triumph and delight. He found 
little money and less seizables; his collections were 
consequently lighi, his canis meagre, and his heart 
‘sorry aad sure’ with vexation. 





He was stretched on the withering leaves, and moan- 
ing awfully. | crept along on.my hands and knees, and 
concealing myself among the huge, unburied oak rovts, 
held myself in order to note him. His moans ceased, 
he arose and leoked steadfastly down the knoll, as if 
in expectation of the appearance of some unearthly 
thing. Presently he was. in the act of gratulation.— 
The moon was high, and glimmering through the in. 
terwoven and quivering branches ; I looked earnesily 
towards the spot where Andey bent his eye, and fan. 
cied much, but verily, perhaps, saw nothing superna. 
tural. The Hearihmoneyman asked many questions 
in a harried and angry tone to which he appeared to 
pause for replies, and implored, raved, wept and up 
braided by turns. My name he repeatedly mentioned 
with the most impassioned gestures, and bis wild lan- 
guage principally related to my disappearance. ‘ Vil- 
lain!’ cried he, at last,‘ why wilt thou torment me?! 
Why not answer me atonce? Tell me Garavan's 
fate ina word! Am I a murderer! Did my bullet 
rob himof life? Qram I innogent in act, although 
impure, and a villain in purpose? Who had borne him 
away, when I returned to carry him to the grave | 
had made forthee? Is he rotting or healed? Does 
Michael Garavan still walk in sebstence on earth, or 
does he flit without shadew over the heath? Answer 
me, O'Connor—thou that didst tempt me to make 
common cause with thee, to join in the dark scheme 
of revenge, and level my gun at his bead! Why 
wilt thou bring me here nigbtly-—but to mock me! 
Go to thy grave again. Qh! that thou wert flesb, 
and, being ao, didst know the secret for which | yearn, 
as thou dost being a spirit. I would grapple with 
thee—I would tear it from thee—| would even—lla! 
do you langh? Wretch! devil!—Ryan! dear Ryan! 
answer! oh! answer me! I could bear this, no lun- 
ger. Bursting from my concealment, L ran up to the 
repentant, miserable Andey, His eye beheld me not, 
although I passed thrice before him. [ touched, but 
he felt me not. I shouted in his cars, and spoke lung 
and loudly of my pity and forgiveness, but he was 
deaf to all, and still communed with what [ saw nol. 
It happened at last that we both became silent at the 
same moment. The sudden change recalled him w 
consciousness, and he saw me. To utter & short 
scream of dismay, to leap upon me, to gripe and hurl 
me to the earth, was the work of an instant with him. 
His knee was on my breast, and his hand was about my 
throat, before I could deaw breath again. ‘Fool! 
cried he in a low, but stern tone, ‘ were you bold 
enough to peril yourself thus? To waich me—io 
overhear, and store up my words for my rain? You 
have thrown yourself into the hand of death—inio 
the way of a murderer! Must I do more wicked- 
ness?” ‘ You are no murderer, Andey,’ said I, as he 
somewhat relaxed his gripe. ‘Michael Garavan sill 
lives.’ ‘ Lives?——Where?’ * Here, on the oak leaves ; 
a second time in danger of his life from the Hearih- 
moneyman’s hand.’ He leaped from my breast, and 
kneeling by my side, raised me in hia arms, and gazed 
long and incredulously on my aliered countenance — 
Hope sometimes illumined his eye, but the joyful et- 
pression flied away in a moment for the dead, blank 
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jook of despait.. There was 2 mark still remaining in 
his cheek, whieh I had seen iniicted by a heavily-cast 
burl ball. Andey was standing behind a young man, 
who, inthe heat of the game, observing a strong ball 
coming upon him, dexteriously dropped his head, 
the ball passed over him, and went full in the face of 
Andey. The youthful Hearthmoneyman was in a 
violent passion with his companion for this’ trick, 
which, he said, was cowardly and unfriendly. My 
eye fell upon the ball-meark, and the memory of the 
scene made me smile. It was the smile of my youth. 
Andey immediately recognized it, and bounded with 
the most furious delight into my arms. 

“As soon as the first burst of his joy was over, we 
entered into mutual explanations. It appeared that 
poor Ryan fell from my shot, the moment that Andey’s 
bullet reached my head. He dug a grave in this 
mount for both of us, and dragged O'Connor hither 
first. After burying him, he returned, but I was no 
where to be found. The fate of O'Connor and myself 
was a mystery threagheut the country. I asked for 
the wandering Vudien, (who had doubtless been my 
preserver,) but he was seen no more by the hill-side 
afier O'Connor's death. Afier some delay, Andey led 
me away tow cot about a mile off. It was on that 
holy night, when lights are burned by the living for 
the repose of their beloved dead.* On entering ihe 
litle habitation, we found the hearth vacant, and a 
strong light streaming through the half-closed door of 
the inner room. The blessed candles were theresand 
the people of the cot kneeling in prayer around them. 
A weak, tremulous voice was eloquent in supplication 
for the soul of hie to whose memory the chief flame 
lived—her longiost husband! The. preyer ceased, 
and an old wentan, arrayed in bleck germents, with 
tears glittering im her suvtken eyes, and lips still quiv- 
ering with emotion, tottered forth. ‘Michael,’ said 
Andey to me, taking her shrivelled hand, ‘ for this poor 
decrepid creature, have you and I suffered years of 
sorrow. Ob! that we could have once looked forward 
thirty years’ See—here she is, who has innocently 
made one mim? an outcast, another a miserable night- 
wanderer, and a third a corpse. Fools! Michael! 
Fools! poor Ryaw! a leash of fools!’ Hh was indeed 
my wife whio stood before me. We embraced, but 
my clasp was-ehilling. We spoke, but my words 
were those of bitter disappointment and lost hope. 1 
had no reason te expect that I should find my wife 


* This is @ most solemn and affecting rite. In the 
best apartment of the house, which is par excellence 
styled “the room,” a board or table is laid out, plenti- 
fully besirewed with evergreens, whereupon a lighted 
candle is deveutly placed in hunour of every deceased 
member of the family for a generation past. All 
worldly use of these lighis is scrapulously aveided; 
and if any one eniers the room in search of any thing, 
another taper must be used. At midnight, old and 
young, are summoned around the sacred board, and 
all lift ap their voices im prayer fur the repose of the 
departed. The memory of the dead is then indeed 
Stroug in the hearts of the living. Their good deeds 
are extolled, their sins palliated, or lovingly softened 
down to venial transgressions, and alms vewed to the 
meee in their nemes and 





blooming, yet I was amazed and vexed 10 see her old 
and withered. | felt a most oppressive sense of sor- 


‘row aml! shame, as she gazed through her tears upon 


my time-scotched brow and waning eye. I shrank 
from her scrutinizing, melancholy gaze. She was. 
miserably changed. The beautiful curves of her face 
were grown square, angular, and repelling—every 
dimple I had loved was now an unsightly wrinkled 
hollow. Her smooth, fresh, elastic lips, wore 2 pale 
blue tint, and looked pale and puckered. The jetty 
and glittering tresses that once trickled down her bo- 
sem were gone, end a plain fold of grey hair crossed 
her rough and unlovely brow. In spite ef this change, 
it seemed but yesterday that I had clasped her to my 
breast, the fairest bud of love and beauty upon earth. 
| had yearned with desire to see her again, and had 
deemed all the joys on earth besides, as worthless 
when compared with those I thought my breast would 
feel in a moment's converse with its Ali¢e. She was 
now before me, and I felt that I could, without an 
effort, turn awsy, Never (6 look upon her face again. 
The detection of this powe? increased my grief and 
discontent. But my wife's kindness svon created a 
better feeling in my hesrt. ‘The good, loving woman 
rejoiced, loudly rejoiced, to find even the wreck of 
her husband in existence. She loved and cherished 
me; not indeed with the warm, doating fondness of 
youth, but with a calm, soothing, holy affection, that 
inspired me with similar feelings towards ber. A few 
months after my absence had made her a mother. The 
child grew up and prospered. 1 found her. Kneeling 
round the holy lights, with her husband, and three 
boys, engaged in prayer fur me. ‘The next moment 
after | wae made known to them, aty flame on the 
btessed board was extinguished; revelry and joy suc- 
ceeded ; and since that time my life has been a calm. 
Andey Troy, too, has slept o’nights, and never, save 
in broad day-light, wanders towards the old oak that 
grows over the grave of poor O'Connor Ryan.” 


AUGUST. 
BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


Now the summer's face is brown, 
Let us shan the sultry town 

For the haunts of shade and dew, 
And the skies of smokeless blue ; 

For the green and breezy hills, 

And the ever running rilis, 

Where the sitent way they take, 

By the foot of flow’ry brake, 

By the poet's nooks and bowers, 
Where the birds, and bees, and fluwets 
Sing. and love, and live their hours; 
Nothing thonghe‘ul ef the morrow, 
Knowing neither pain nor sorrow, 
Bat, content with what is given, 
Livé, and do the wil! of Heaven. 





KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 





THE POETRY BY 


MRS. GRAWFORD. 


THE MUSIC G@OMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


SIDWERY PRARSOW. 


ma - vour-neen! the gray dawn is break - ing, The 


is heard on the hill, The 





light wing the bright dew is - ing, Kath- 


Ma - - vour - - neen! what, slumber- ing till! 





we must se - ver? 





art thou si - - - lent, thou 


ad lib. 


si------ lent thon voice of my 


Il. 


Kathleen, mavourneen! »wake from thy slumbers, 

The blue mountains glow in the sun’s goiden light§ 
Ah! where is the spell that ence hung on thy numbers tf 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night. 
Mavourneen, mavourncen! my sad tears are falling, 

To think that from Erin and the- I must part}; 
Mavourneen, mavourneen! thy lever is calling, 

Oh! why art theu silent, thou voice of my heart. 
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PAGANINE. 





Nicoto Paganint, “ il divino maestro,” the most 
celebrated violin-player of the age, has excited more 
attention during the last twenty years, than al! the rest 
of the herd of European < lions” that annually burst 
apon the poor public, and frighten the world by the 
immensity of their roars. The horrible charges made 
agains: Paganini's early life, his wild unearthly form 
and haggard face. the transcendent nature of his pro- 
fessional abilities, and the exaggerated reports of 
his peculiarities, have given him a nofriety that 
even his wonderful talents could not have attained 
alone. 

The common places of Paganini’s life are getiatally 
known. He was born at Genoa—he is proud of his 
halive city, yet knows that the city has goud cause to 





be proud of her son. He generally mentions his birth- 
place thus: « At Genoa, both Paganini and Columbus 
were born.” His father, who squandered his earnings 
in lotiery tickets, kept his son in elose confinement, 
and compelled him to almost perpetual practice on the 
violin. Want, not only of exercise and recreation, but 
of wholesome food, broke the boy's health, and seri- 
ously impaired his constitution. Paganini always re- 
veris to this uvnatural brutality, (unnatural, because 
his enthnsiasm required no stimulus ) as the primeval 
cause of bis pale, siekly countenance, and his sunk 
and exhausted frame. 

Several eminent musicians took early notice of the 
young Genoese—Gneero, Paer, Golla, and Winelti as 
sisted him with their i.siuetion and advice. Like 
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other youthful prodigies, Paganini was “ragged about 
the country to display his precocious taient, and his 
mercenary father made good speculations with him at 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, Leghorn, and Pisa. The 
spare diet and discipline of the old gent!:man became 
more irksome than ever; young Paganini threw off 
the yoke of parental tyranny; and, at the age of fifieen, 
commenced vagabondising pon his own account, visit 
ing the city of Lucca, famous for its oi) and silks, and 
appearing asa solo player at the great musical festival 
on the feast of St. Martin with more than customary 
succese. Fortune smiled upon the young itinerant ; 
he visited all parts of Mtaly,and attained the very pin- 
nacle of popularity. © 

Tho-e who know ary thing of the gay, romantic 
life which artists in laly, particularly those connected 
with the all-engrossing subject of music, usually lead, 
the diversified society in which they mingle, and the 
incident and adventure which they meet with, will 
not wonder that Paganini should have been inclined to 
pass his days there, among his own countrymen, who 
felt and appreciated his talent, and received him upon 
all occasions with the most enthusiastic applause ; 
showering down upon him all the gold they could 
afford, with the lighter but not less acceptable flatte- 
ries of flowers, sonnets, and garlands. He loved the 
manners of his country; its beautiful scenery, its cli- 
mate, but their kindred souls were stil] more congenial 
to his heart. He was their idul; wherever he went, 
his fame had preceded his approach, and multiiudes 
poured in to hear him in streams as if he had been a 
worker of miracles. Concerts seldom succeed in Italy, 
—a country where the best music may be had at all 
hours in the day—but Paganini never failed. At 
Milan he gave nineteen conceris, rapidiy succeeding 
each other, with the most brilliant success. People 
seemed never to be satiated with the delight of hear- 
ing him. At Naples and Florence, he was eminently 
triumphant, and at Rome the order of the Speron 
d'Oro, (Golden Spur,) was conferred upon him by his 
Holiness the Pope. 

Paganini remained content with the homage of his 
countrymen, till the year 1828, when he journeyed to 
the city of Vienna, then honoured by the presence of 
the emperor and his court. The violinist’s concerts 
were as successful as usual, and his performances ex- 
cited the admiration of all the musical professors and 
connoisseurs that usually crowd this critical city— 
Competition was out of the case; a new era was pro- 
claimed, and Mayseder, a musician of considerable 
eminence, declared that he might as well break his 
fiddle to pieces, for he should be compelled to lock it 
up for ever. 

Paganini was then forty-sour years of age ; of mode- 
rate siature, but considerable addition was given to 
the height of his appearance by the excessive atienu- 
ation of his body and limbs. His countenance posses- 
sed a saturnine melancholy—occasionally illumined 
by a sardonic movement intended for a smile, but 
little calculated to inspire joy or evince delight. Curl- 
ing black hair hung about his throat, and descended 
to his shoulcers. His arms were lung and thin, and 
his fingers flexible as wires—whiite, slim, and snake- 





like, gliding, twisting, and dancing about the neck of 
the violin, like living creatures, revelling with fay. 
like ecstasy in the unearthly nature of its sounds, 
His chest, scarcely a hand's length in breadih, was 
ensuite with the frightful spareness that characterised 
his whole formation. His face, pallid as a corse, was 
rendered perfectly hideous by the variations of ex. 
pression conjured up by the sound of his own un- 
equalled tones. 

The miraculous powers of Paganini were not to be 
accounted for ia the usual way. In the opinion of his 
auditors, they must have sprung from the life of a 
much more séttled and secluded cast than that of an 
itinerant Italian musical professor. It was resolved, 
too, from his wild, haggard, and mysterious looks that 
he was no ordinary personage, and had seen no com. 
mon vicissitudes. The generally received opinion 
was that he had commitied some herrible crime, and 
having been consigned by the Pope to an imprison- 
ment of several years, had employed that time in un- 
ceasing practice upon the violin; and that his wonder. 
ful skill upon a single string was owing to the jailor's 
cruelty in refusing his prisoner more than one at a 
time. All persons agreed as to the imprisonment, but 
his crime was variously stated. Some insisted that 
he had been a captain of banditti ; others affirmed that 
he had been u carbonari ; some said that he had killed 
two or more men in duels ; but the current report was 
that he had stabbed or poisoned his wife, or rather 
one of his mistresses—for he was said to have main- 
tained a seraglio of beauties. 

A scandalous story attached to the reputation of a 
public character is always believed by the inane and 
envious, although the falsehood be as evident as the 
noon-day sun. But Paganini had an interest in excit- 
ing the attention of the world, and in maintaining that 
excitement at its utmost height. His own actions had 
considerable weight in framing the above ridiculous 
reports. His romantic gaiety and love of gallentry in 
his younger days, were constantly prompting him to 
seek adventures and amusement by assuming different 
disguises and characters. Indeed, the pleasure which 
he felt in making his audience stare and gape with 
astonishment, was not always confined to the concert- 
room—it would seem that he would sometimes draw 
a long bow of another description, and enliven the 
conversation, by retailing anecdotes of his own inven- 
tion. His masquerading propensities frequently found 
vent in travelling, and ameng strangers where he was 
not known. Upon one occasion, finding himself seat- 
ed vis-a-vis in a diligence with a very rich but not a 
very bright fellow passenger, he contrived to dispel 
the tedium ef the journey by passing himself off for a 
certain well-known brigand, whose name at that time 
spread coosternation and alarm throughout all Ro- 
magna—and this announcement, which produced the 
full share of expected terror from the other passenger, 
was any thing but belied by the personal appearance of 
the speaker. 

Some idea may thus be formed of the origin of the 

ius accusations against the Genoese—accusations 
of every shade of crime, according to the conscience 
of the aceuser. One of Paganini’s biographers declares 
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that the Germans, with their eld love of diablerie, as- 
serted that the fiddler, having sold himself to the devil, 
had received in return a supernatural violin containing 
the soul of his murdered mother, and. that her voice 
may occasionally be heard, bursting discordantly in 
the midst of the professor’s most brilliant execution, 
shrieking with delight at the skill of her gifted child. 
This story doubtless arose from the well known anxiety 
of his mother Theresa that her son should be an ac- 
complished musician—which was not only developed 
in her actions, but in her dreams ; for Paganini relates 
a wonderful dream wherein his mother received a 
promise from an angel-that her young Nicolo should 
be a great violin player. The idea of a soul in a 
fiddle is an old German horror, and Paganini inno- 
cently encouraged the report by the strangeness of his 
occasional discords in “ La Streghe, or the Witches’ 
Dance under the Walnut Tree of Benvenuto,”—a 
favourite performance of his, wherein he imitates the 
tremulous voices of the vld witches—with their hob- 
bling and flying, shrieking, singing, and gibbering, 
with a demoniacal geiety, singularly strange and 
laughable. 

Paganini never deemed it ne¢essary to deny the 
manifold allegations brought against him, till the 
charge of murdering his wife assumed a positive and 
distinct form. On the 10th of April, 1828, there was 
inserted in the leading Vienna journals a manifesto, 
in Italian as well as German, subscribed by him, de- 
claring that all these widely circulated ramours were 
false ; that at no time, and under no government what- 
ever, had he ever offended against the laws, or been 
put under coercion—and that he had always demean- 
ed himself as became a peaceable and inoffensive 
member of society ; fur the trath of which he referred 
to the magistracies ef the different states under whose 
protection he had lived in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. The truth of this appeal has never been 
denied. 

Paganini’s success in England was of the most bril- 
liant kind ; he had to encounter a severe opposition to 
the enormity of bis terms, for even the opera dilletantes 
murmured at paying twenty-five dollars admission to 
his concert, as originally proposed. The artiste stre- 
nuously insisted upon his right to make what charge 
he liked—the musical public threatened, the press 
interfered, the manager conciliated, and Paganini con- 
descended to play for the usual opera price of admis- 
sion——five dollars to the boxes, and two and a half to 
the pit. Every difficulty was forgotten when once 
the public were enabled to listen to his wonderful 
performances—not only wonderful in the display of 
transcendant musical ability, graced with an unequal- 
led brillianey of execution, but in the nature of his 
performances—the novelty of the harmonies—the piz- 
zicate with the left finger—the staceato—his as- 
tonishing concertos upon one string—his curious fan- 
tasias—the fidelity of his imitation of almost every 
possible tone—the chirruping of birds, the tinkling and 
tolling of belis, the above-mentioned mysteries of The 
Sorceries, and the variety and humour of the Carnival 
of Venice, wherein by the repetitions of a simple air, 
divided into three parts, of sixteen bars each, he per- 





forms the motley visiters to the Carnival, and gives a 
spirited idea of the merry maskers, of the young lever 
watching his mistress, of the lady’s dance, of the 
squeaking of Polichinello, the drunken mutterings of 
an inebriate, the braying of the trampet, the neise of 
the drums, the children’s laughter, the joyous advance 
of a noisy troop, and the feeble revelry of an aged 
couple. It is impossible to give even a faint idea of 
the various effects produced by the maestro in this 
inimitable performance. The same air is repeated 
with every possible variation of feeling, till the senses. 
of the auditory are lost in wonder and delight. 

The signor's gains have been enormous—he netted 
upwards of one hundred thousand dellars during the 
winter months of his first year in London—his half 
share of the proceeds of one concert at the King’s 
Theatre, amounted to three thousand, five hundred 
dollars. 

Paganini has been accused, not only of a meanness 
in money affairs, but of a positive greediness—a grasp- 
ing quality, evinced in positive refusals to abate the 
smallest portion cf his enormous terms, even when the 
receipts were not equal to the discharge of his claim 
alone. Several violent philippics have been thunder- 
ed against him for refusing to perform gratuitously at 
charity concerts, or benefits of widows and orphans of 
brother professors. ‘These claims are undoubtedly too 
ofien forced upon the kindness of popular artistes ; 
and the sole attraction of the evening’s amusements is 
frequently required to give his or her services for \ 
nothing, while the manager makes his charge, the 
printer and other tradesmen exact their bills, and the 
committee of patrons, free from the possibility of ex- 
pense, seldom pay for their own admissions. But 
Paganini claims exemption, not on the score of prin- 
ciple, but from a positive love of money, evinced not 
only in matters of pounds and dollars, but in trifling 
affairs of shillings and cents. When receiving one 
thousand dollars for his exertions, he has been known 
to refuse procedure unless furnished with a glass of 
negus at the manager's expense. His meanness in- 
velves him in constant quarrels, when travelling; and 
he has more than once been in danger of an abrupt 
termination to his wonderful career—particularly at 
Cheltenham, in England, where he refused to fulfil 
his engagements because the theatre was not more 
than half full. The mob followed him to his hotel, 
forced him from his bed, and compelled him to return 
to the theatre, and play the pieces announced in the 
bills of the evening. 

It has been stated that the immense gains of this 
extraordinary man are immediately transferred to the 
green cloth of the gaming table; and that in the ex- 
citement of the salon, he finds a perpetual and grati- 
fying pastime. At the same time, it is bat fair to ad- 
mit that this rumor may be as false as all the others, 
for no positive evidence can be adduced of its truth; 
but if his astonishing earnings during many years of 
unexampled success have actually been saved, then 
must Paganini be one of the richest commoners of the 
age. 

The maestro resided for many years with a ' 
Antonia Bianchi, a singer from Palermo, but, in the 
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year 1828, he was compelled to decline all further 
arquaintance, on account of the dreadful violence of 
her temper. By thie lady, he had an only son, now 
fourteen years of age, and exactly resembling the fa- 
ther in every possible respect. This little fac simile 
rejoices in the enphonious classicalities of Achillino, 
Lyrus, Alexander Paganini, and possesses a wonder 
fe) portion of musical talent. His father is distracted- 
ly fond of him, and ever since he parted from his mo- 
ther, bas enacted the part of the child's nurse. The 
fellawing description, written in 1928, may give the 
reader some idea of the two Paganini’s. 1: was far- 
niahed by a gentleman who happened to call at the 
massire's lodgings at Prague, in order to take him out 
to dinner. 

« Every thing was lying in its usual disorder; here 
ope violin, there anoth@; one snuff-box on the bed, 
another under one of the boy’s playthings. Musie, 
money, eaps, letters, watches, and boots were seatter 
ed about in the utmost confusion. The chairs, tables, 
and even the bed, had all been removed from their 
proper places. In the midst of the chaos sat Paganini, 
his black silk nighteap covering his still blacker hair, 
a yellow handkerchief carelessly tied round his neck, 
and a chacolate-coloured handkerchief hanging loose 
upon his shouldere. On his knees he held Achillino, 
hie little son of four years of age, at that trme in very 
bad humour, beeause he had to allow his hands to be 
washed. 

“ His affectionate forbearance is truly extraordinary. 
Let the boy be everso troublesome, he never gets an- 
gry, but merely turns round and observes to those pre- 
sent, ‘the poor child is wearied; I do nut knew what 
I shall do, fam elready quite worn out with playing 
with him. I have been fighting with him all, the 
morning. I have carried him about; made him cho- 
colate; Ido not know what more to do.’ It was 
enough to make one die of laughing to see Paganini 
in his slippers fighting with his little son, who reached 
ta about his knee; semetimes the little Achillino 
would get into a rage, draw his sabre upon his father, 
who would retreat into one corner of the reom and 
calhemt ‘enough, enough! | am wounded already,’ 
but the: Litth fellow would never leave off until he 
had his gigantic edversary tottering and prostrate on 
the hed. 

« Paganini bad now finished the dressing of his 
Achiliino, but was nimee!f still in sad dishabiile. And 
new anose the great difieulty, how te accomplish his 
own toilette ; where to find his neck-cleth, his boots, 
his.cost’ All were hid, and by whom? By Achilli- 
ne. The urchin levghed when he saw his fether 
pacing with long strides throngh the apartment, his 
searching looks gleneing in all directions. And upon 
hie asking him where he had put hia things, the little 
wag pretended astonishment, and held hie tongue, 
shrngged up his shoulders, shook his head, and signi- 
fied by his gestures that he knew nothing about them. 
After a long search the boots were found, they were 
hid under the trunk; the handkerchief lay ia one of 
the boots; the coat in the box; and the waistcoat im 
the drawer ofthe table. Every time that Pagamini 
found ene of his thinge he drew it out in triumph, 
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took a great pinch of snuff, and went with new zeal 
to search for the remaining articles, always followed 
by: the little fellow, who enjoyed it vastly when he 
saw his papa searching in places where he knew no- 
thing wes hid. At last we went out, and Paganini 
shut the door of the apartment, leaving behind him, 
lying about on the tables and in the cupboards, rings, 
watehes, gold, and, what 1 most wondered at, his most 
precious violins. Any idea of the insecurity of his 
property never entered hie head ; and fortunately for 
him, in the lodgings which he occupied, the people 
were honest. 

“ The day being cold, Paganini bad put on a mon- 
strous cloak. And, as he was afraid that Achillino 
might catch cold, he took him up in his arms and care- 
fully lapped him over and over with it. The little 
one, who wanted te breathe more freely, soon poked 
hie head out ; it was like 6 fine spring day in the erms 
of winter. 

Paganini never plays from the notes in public. He 
glides quietly upon the stage of the theaire, or the 
platform of the concert room, with his magic fiddle in 
one hand, and a bow of more than usual length in the 
other. He acknowledges the greetings of the audience 
by an excessively awkward how, dropping bis arms 
straight down before him, and bending, or rather 
stooping his head and neck. Wher he commences 
playing, his face is pale and tranquil, but as he pro- 
ceeds, it becomes lighted up with enthusiasm, and, 
ever and anon, at the finish of some wonderfel burst, 
or after the execution of some startling phrase, he 
throws up his bow arm with a kind of triumphant 
jerk that seldom fails in predueing a respondent cheer 
from his delighted avditory. It isa curious sight to 
watch him during the performance of a long and diffi- 
cult coneerto ; to observe the intensity of his devotion 
as the piece progresses, and his soul becomes wrapt m 
the beauty ef the science he so thoroughly under- 
stands—to know that he is playing from memory the 
most difficult passages with a divine precision, and 
that the other musicians are following hin» with diffi- 
culty, although the notes of the accompaniment are 
placed before them. 

Paganini enters se thoroughly inte the spirit of his 
performances, and exerts himself so entirely con @more, 
that he seldom quits the orchestra or stage without 
being in a musi profese perspiration, nol withstanding 
the spareness of his make. In general, he finds it 
necessary to wndergo an entire change of linen before 
he is able to resume the performance—but he seldom 
complains of fatigue; like all fiddlers, he takes a con- 
siderable quantity of snuff; and ofter an arduous night's 
work, a pineh or two of his favourite carotie, and 2 
tumbler of port-wine negus, or claret puneh, is the 
only refreshment sought or cared for. 

Paganini’s rival, an inferior but talented competitor, 
Olaus, or Ole Bull, a Norwegian musician, has @- 
nounced his intention of visiting the United States— 
Unlike the great original, he is nearly self-taught; 
his talents have procured him the notice of the Buro- 
pean ditletanti, and his life has been chequered by & 
strange reverse of light and shade. We may notice 
his peculiarities in our next number. B. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF PAGANINI’S HAND WRITING. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS: or, SCENES, INCIDENTS, and ADVENTURES in the FAR WEST; 
Digested from the Journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, of the United States Army, and illustrated, from 
various other sources. By Washington Irving. In two volumes. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


A pisvinauisuep Londen critic lately asserted that when Washington Irving resigned the fascinating lassi- 
tude of European society, it was a subject of congratulation to the whole world. As a personal fiiend, the 
critic regretted the absence of the biographer of Columbus, and the loss of his delightful company; but if he 
had not returned to his native land, the beautiful work then in review, (Astoria,) would never have been 
added to the catalogue of literary excellence. 

hh is indeed a subject of congratulation, mere particularly to his countrymen, that Washingtes Irving should 
devote his powerful energies to the iflustration of subjects connected with the history of America. The 
present work, “The Rocky Mountains” is @ necessary addition to his Astoria. It is a continuation of 
the history of the Fur Trade down to the year 1835, from data furnished by Captam Bonneville, 11 is not a 
dry detail of statistical matter, but a lively romance of real life, told in the author's best manner, and spark- 
ling with vivid description and startling adventure. By the powerful magic of the narrator's pen, we are 
carried far from the practices of civilization—from the hum of cities to the fastnesses of the howling wilder- 
ness, We journey with the caravan—pled with the trapper in his silent march, or watch the labours of the 
bee. hunter, “a long lank fellow of fever-and-ague complexion, ecquired from living on new soil and in a hut 
built of green wood.” We join the camp of the wayfarers on the velvet bosom of the prairies, or the banks of a 
nameless stream that dashes through a narrow defile of the snow-crowned sierras. We enter the wigwam 
ofthe Indian, the lodge of the trapper, ov descend the mountain stream in the frail bull beas of the exploring 
voyager. We partake of the rude excesses attendant on a buffalo feast, or suffer the pangs of hunger in the 
plains of eternal snows. We are roused by the midnight attack of the predatory Crows or Blackfeet, or join 
in @ hunting party with the friendly Pierced Noses. We marvel at the agility of California's gaudy dragoons 
with the lasso, and admire the horsemanship of the naked red man of the west. We stare at the vagaries of 
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nature—at the wonders exhibited by mother earth in this strange region of boundless prairie, gigantic moun- 
tains, and broad and endless sireams. We view with astonishment the immense herds of buffaloes, stretching 
for countless miles over the face of the country, far as the eye can reach , the gigantic elk, or timid antelope, 
or the flocks of ahsahta or bighorn, bounding like goats from crag to crag—the crafty Indian dogs, haunt. 
ing the caravan ; seizing the half-picked bones, offal, and garbage, with many a snap, and snarl, and growi— 
and the grizzly bears and wolves feeding on the salmon thai are thrown upon the rivers’ banks in such amazing 
quantities as to taint the atmosphere by their rottenness. 

A valuable addition is made to our knowledge of the character of the Indians of the west. Captain Bon- 
neville has pourtrayed them, not in the colours of romance, but in the simple tints of nature. He has deve- 
loped an interesting variety of tribes that range the boundless western plains, who embody the most opposite 
traits of character, and possess temperaments as varied as the children of civilization. We are made acquaint- 
ed with the roving, warlike, crafty, and predatory Crows—the pious Skynses—the gentle and friendly Nez 
Percés or Pierced Noses—the thieving Snakes—the abject and ferlorn Shoshokoes or Root Diggers—the peace- 
able, playful, and laughing Flatheads—the vagabond Bannecks—the revengeful Rickarees or Arickaras— 
the Cottunois and Pends Oreilles, or Hanging Ears—the sanguinary Blackfeet—and Les Dignes des Pitie, the 
Wanderers of the Mountain, emphatically called the Poor Devil Indians. 

We have endeavoured to prove the variety of material embodied in this excellent and amusing work. The 
author's name is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the workmanship, and we proceed forthwith to 
exhibit specimens. 


“The wandering whites who mingle for any length of time with the savages, have invariably a proneness 
to adupt savage habitudes; but none more so than the free trappers. It is a matter of vanity and ambition 
with them w discard every thing that may bear the stamp of civilized life, and to adopt the manners, habits, 
dress, gesture, and even walk of the Indian. You cannot pay a free trapper a greater compliment, than to 
persuade him you have mistaken him for an Indian brave; and, in truth, the counterfeit is complete. His 
hair, suffered to affain to a great length, is carefully combed out, and either left to fall carelessly over his 
shoulders, or plaited neatly and tied up in otter skins, or parti-coloured ribands. A hunting shirt of ruffled 
calico of bright dyes, or of ornamented leather, falls to his knee; below which, curiously fashioned leggins, 
ornamented with strings, fringes, and a profusion of hawks’ bells, reach to a costly pair of moccasins of the 
finest Indian fabric, richly embroidered with beads. A blanket o1 scarlet. or some other bright colour, hangs 
from his shoulders, and is girt round his waist with a red sash, in which he bestows his pistols, knife, and the 
stem of his Indian pipe ; preparations either for peace or war. His gun is lavishly decorated with brass tacks 
and vermilion, and provided with a fringed cover, occasionally of buckskin, ornamented here and there with 
& feather. His herse, the noble minister to the pride, pleasure, and profit of the mountaineer, is selected for 
his speed and spirit, and prancing carriage, and holds a place in his estimation second only to himself. He 
shares largely of his bounty, and of his pride and pomp of trapping. He is caparisoned in the most dashing 
and fantastic style; the bridles and crupper are weightily embossed with beads and cockades; and head, 
mane, and tail, are interwoven with abundance of eagles’ plumes, which flutter in the wind. To complete 
this grotesque equipment, the proud animal ie bestreaked and bespotted with vermilion, or with white clay, 
whichever presents the most glaring contrast to his real colour. 

“Such is the account given by Capraii: Bonneville of these rangers of the wilderness, and their appearance 
at the camp was strikingly characteristic. ‘hey came dashing forward at full speed, firing their fusees, and 
yelling in Indian style. Their dark sunburnt faces, and long flowing hair, their leggins, flaps, moccasins, and 
richly dyed blankets, and their painted hor-es, gaudily caperisoned, gave them so much the air and appearance 
of Indians, that it was difficult to persuade oneself that they were white men, and had been brought up in 
civilized life,”— Vol. I. p. 92. 

“ And here we would remark a great difference, in point of character and quality, between the two classes 
of trappers, the “ American” and “ French,” as they are called in contradistinction. The latter is meant to 
designate the French creole of Canada or Louisiana ; the former, the trapper of the old American stock, from 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and others of the western states. The French trapper is represented as a lighter, softer, 
more self-indulgent sort of man. He must have his Indian wife, his lodge, and his petty conveniences. He 
is gay aud thoughtless, takes little heed of landmarks, depends upon his leaders and companions to think for 
the common weal, and, if left to himself, is easily perplexed and lost, 

“The American trapper stands by himself, and is peerless for the service of the wilderness. Drop him in 
the midst of a prairie, or in the heart of the mountains,‘and he is never at a loss. He notices every landmark; 
can retrace his route through the must monoionous plains, or the most perplexed labyrinths of the mountains ; 
no danger nor difficulty can appal him, and he scorns to complain under any privation. In equipping the two 
kinds of trappers, the creole and Canadian are apt to prefer the light fusee ; the American always grasps the 
rifle : he despises what he calls the “ shei-gun.” We give these estimates on the authority of a trader of long 
experience, and a foreigner by birth. ‘1 consider one American,’ said he, ‘ equal to three Canadians in point 
of sagacity, aptness at resources, self-dependence, and fearlessness of spirit. In fact, no ene can cope with 
him as a stark tramper of the wilderness.”"— Vol. I. p. 32. 


Love, and devotion to the objects of their love, are not unfrequent, even amongst the ill used Indiab 
squa wes. 


“ A striking circumstance is related as having occurred the morning after the battle. 
trappers and their Indian allies were approaching the fort, through the woods, 
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of noble form and features, leaning against a tree. Their surprise at her lingering there alone, to fall into the 

hands of her enemies, was dispelled, when they saw the corpse of a warrior at her feet. Either she was so 

Jost in grief, as not to perceive their approach, or a proud spirit, kept her silent and motionless. The Indians 

sat up @ yell on discovering her, and before the trappers could interfere, her mangled body fell upon the 
which she had refused to abandon.” — Vol. I. p. 85. 

“ During the heat of the battle, a woman of the Nez Percés, seeing her warrior badly wounded and unable 
to fight, seized his bow and arrows, and bravely aud successfully defended his person, contributing to the 
safety of the whole party. 

« At the outset of the fight, Kosato, the renegade, fought with fury rather than valour: animating the others 
by word as well as deed. A wound in the head from a rifle ball laid him senseless on the earth. There 
his body remained when the batile was over, and the victors were leading off the horses. His wretched wife 
was hanging over him with frantic lamentations, The conquerors paused and urged her to leave the lifeless 
renegado, and revarn with them to her kindred. She refused to lisien to their solicitations, and they passed 
om. As she sat watching the features of Kosato, and giving way to passionate grief, she thought she per- 
ceived him to breathe. She was not mistaken. The ball, which had been nearly spent before it struck him, 
had stunned instead of killing him. By the ministry of his faithful wife, he gradually recovered ; reviving 
to a redoubled love fur her, and hatred of his native tribe. 

“ As to the female who had so bravely defended her husband, she was elevated by the tribe to a rank far 
above her sex, and, beside other honourable distinctions, was theuce.vrward permitted to take a part in the 
war dances of the braves!” — Vol. L. p. 169. 


The assertions of various able geologists that the whole of the earth’s formation must, at one time, have 
been submerged by the ocean, are considerably strengthened by the Captain's account of the face of several 
portions of the western country. Volney’s hypothesis of the former existence of a great lake at the falls of 
the Ohio—Dr. Morettes, imaginary mountainous chain running from the peninsula of Yucatan, through the 
isle of Cuba, to the Florida shore, and his geographical delineation of the ancient bed of the Gulf of Mexico 
>with the supposititious alluvial formation of the Netherlands of the Mississippi, are not more feasible than 
the assumption that the broad prairies of the far west once formed the bed of an enormous lake. This sub- 
lime, but almost unknown region offers inducements of extraordinary character to the research of the geolo- 
gist—let the following quotations excite their wonder, aad rouse the enterprize of science. 


“The vast plain was studded on the west with innumerable hills of conical shape, such as are seen north of 
the Arkansas river. ‘These hills have their summits apparently cut off about the same elevation, so as to 
leave flat surfaces at top. [t is conjectured by some, that the whole country may originally have been of the 
altitude of these tabular hills ; but throagh some process of nature, may have sunk to its present level ; these 
insulated eminences being protected by broad foundations of solid rock. 

“Captain Bonneville mentions another geological phenomenon north of Red river, where the surface of the 
earth, in considerable tracts of country, is eovered with broad slabs of sandstone, having the form and position 
of grave-stones, and looking as if they had been forced up by some subterranean agitation. ‘The resem- 
blance,’ says he, ‘which these very remarkable spots have in many places t old churchyards is curious in 
the extreme. One might almost fancy himself among the tombs of the pre-Adamites.”— Vol. I. p. 41. 

“ Many of the tributary streams of Snake river, rival it in the wilfiness and picturesqueness of their scenery. 
That called the Bruneau is particularly eited. It runs through a tremendous chasm, rather than a valley, ex- 
tending upwords of a hundred and fifty miles. You come upon it on a sudden, in traversing a level plain. 
It seems as if you could throw a stone across from cliff to cliff; yet, the valley is near two thousand feet deep: 
so that the river looks like an inconsiderable stream. Basaltic rocks rise perpendicularly, so that it is impos- 
sible to get from the plain to the water, or from the river margin to the plain. The current is bright and 
limpid. Hot spriags are found on the borders of this river. One bursts out of the cliffs forty feet above the 
river, in a stream sufficient to turn a mill, and sends up a cloud of vapor. : 

“ We find a characieristic picture of this volcanic region of mountains and streams, furnished by the journal 
of Captain Wyeth, which lies before us; who ascended a peak in the neighbourhood we are describing — 
From this summit, the country, he says, appears an indescribable chaos; the tops of the hills exhibit the 
same strata as far as the eye can reach ; and appear to have once formed the level of the country; and the 
valleys to be formed by the sinking of the earth, rather than the rising of the hills. Through the deep cracks 
and chasms thus formed, the rivers and brooks make their way, which renders it difficult to follow them. All 
these basaltic channels are called cut rocks by the trappers. Many of the mountain streams disappear in the 
plains ; either absorbed by their thirsty soil, and by the porous surface of the lava, or swallowed up in gulfs 
and chasms.” — Vol. II. page 47. 

“Here, however, occur some of the striking phenomena of this wild and sublime region. The great 
lower plain which extends to the feet of these mountains, is broken up near their bases into crests and 
ridges, resembling the surges of the ocean breaking on a rocky shore. 

“In a line with the mountains, the plain is gashed with numerous and dangerous chasms, from four to ten 
feet wide, and of great depth. Captain Bonneville attempted to sound some of these openings, but without 
any satisfactory result. A stone dropped into one of them reverberated against the sides, for apparently a 
very great depth, and, by its sound, indicated the same kind of substance with the surface, as long as the 
strokes could be heard. The horse, instinctively sagacious in avoiding danger, shrinks back in alarm from the 
least of these chasms; pricking up his ears, snorting and pawing, until permitted to turn away. 

“ We have been told by a person well acquainted with the country, that it is sometimes necessary to travel 
fifty and sixty miles, to get round one of these tremendous ravines. Considerable streams, like that of Codin’s 
river, that ran with a bold, free current, lose themselves in this plain ; some of them end in swamps, others 
suddenly disappear ; finding, no doubt, subterranean outlets. 

“Opposite to these chasms, Snake river makes two desperate leaps over precipices, at a short distance from 
each other; oue twenty, the other ferty feet in height. 
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“The voleanie plain in question forms an area of about sixty miles in diameter, wisere nothing meets the 
eye but a desolate and awfnl waste; where no grass grows nor water runs, and where nothing is to be seen 
but lava. Ranges of mountains skirt this plain, and, in Captain Bonneville’s opinion, were formerly connected, 
until rent asunder by some convulsion of nature. Far to the east, the Three Tetons lift their heads sublimely, 
and dominate the wide sea of lava ;—one of the most “age featates of a wilderness where every thing 
seems on a scale of stern and simple grandeur.”— Vol. J. p. 177. 

“The soil wes light and sandy; the country much diversified. Frequently the plains were studded with 
isolated blocks of rock, sometimes in the shape of a halfglobe, and from three to four hundred feet high. 
These singular masses had occasionally a very imposing and even sublime appearance, rising from the midst 
of @ savage and lonely landseape.”— Vol. I p. 58. 

“On the 10th of November, Captain Bonneville visited a pace in the neighborhood which is quite a region 
of nature! curiosities. An area of about half a mile square ptesents a level surface of white clay, or fuller’ 
earth, perfectly spotless, resembling a great slab of Parian marble, or a sheet of dazaling snow. The effect 
is strikingly beautiful at all times; in summer, when it is sarrounded by verdure, or in autumn, when it con- 
trasis its bright immactilate surface with the withered herbage. Seen from a distant eminence, it then shines 
like a mirror set in the brown landscape. Around this plain are elustered numerous springs of various sizes 
and temperatures. One of them, of scalding heat, boils furiously and incessanily, rising to the height of 
two or three feet. In another place, there is an aperture in the earth, from which rises a column of steam 
that furms 4 perpetual cloud. The ground for some distance around sounds hollow, and startles the solitary 
trapper, as he hears the tramp of his horse giving the sound of a meffied drum. He pictores to himeelf 2 
mysierious gulf below, a place of hidden fires: and gazes reund him with sensations of awe and uneasiness. 

“The most noted curiosity, however, of this singular region is the Beer Spring, of which trappers give won- 
derful accounts. They are said to turn aside from their route through the country to drink of its waters, with 
as much eagerness as the Arab seeks somie famous Well of the desert. Captaitr Bontieville describes it as 
having the taste of beer. Hits men drank it with avidity, and in copious draoghts. It did not appear to him 
to possess any medicinal properties, or to produce any peculiar effects. The Indians, however, refuse to taste 
it, and endeavour to persuade the white men from doing so.”— Vol. II. p. 30. 

“ In a few moments, every spring had its jovial knot of hard drinkers, with tin cup in hand, indulging in a 
mock carouse ; quaffing, Saline toasting, bandying jokes, singing drinking songs, and uttering peals of laugh- 
ter, until it seemed as if their imaginations had given potency to the beverage, and cheated them into a fit of 
intoxication. Indeed, in the excitement of the moment, they were loud and extravagant in their commende- 
tions of ‘ the mouniain tap ;' elevating it above every beverage produced from hops or malt. It was a singu- 
lar and fantastic scene ; suited to a region where every thing is strange and peculiar :—These groups of trap- 
pers, and hunters, and Indians, with their wild costumes, and wilder countenances; their boisterous gayety 
and reckless air; quaffing, and making merry round these corny ewe ch while beside them lay their 
weapons, ready to be snaiched ap for instant service. Painters are of representing banditti, at their rude 
and picturesque caronsals ; but here were groups still more rude and picturesque; and it needed bat a sudden 
onset of Blackfeet, and a quick transition from a fantastic revel to a furious melée, to have rendered this pio- 
ture of a trapper’s life complete. The beer frolic, however, passed off without any untoward circumstance ; 
and, unlike most drinking bouts, left neither headache nor heartache behind. 

“There is here a soda spring ; or, I may say, fifty of them. These springs throw out lime, which deposits 
and formis little hillocks of a yellowish colored stone. There is, also, here a warm spring, which throws oat 
water, with a jet; which is like bilge water in taste. There are, also, here, peat beds, which sometimes take 
fire, and leave behind deep, light ashes in which animals sink deep. * * * I ascended a mountain, 
and from it could sée that Bear river took 4 short turn round Shéep rock. There were, in the plain, many 
hundred mounds oS go aectaaa op hag & crater on the top, forthed of the deposits of the impregnated 
water.” — Vol. IT, p. ™ 

“The Crow country has other natural curiosities, which are het in superstitions awe by the Indians, and 
considered great marvels by the trappers. Such is the Burning mountain, on Powder river, abounding with 
anthracite coal. Here the earth is hot and cracked ; in many platés emitting smoke and sulphurous vapors, as 
if covering concealed fires. A volcanic tract of similar character is found on Stinking river, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Bighorn, which takes it unhappy name from the odor derived from sul plurous springs and streams. 
This last mentioned place was first discovered by Colter, a hunter belonging to Lewis and Clarke's exploring 
party, who came upon it in the course of bis lonely wanderings, and gave such an account of its gloomy ter: 
rors, its hidden fires, smoking pits, Noxious steams, and the all-pervading ‘smell of brimstone,’ that it received, 
and has ever since retained among trappers, the name of ‘ Colter’s Hell! "— Vol. L, p. 223. 


Captain Bonneville, with a few of his adventurous band, essayed to climb the highest peak of the Wind 
River Chain, the most elevated ridge of the Rocky Mountains. After three days of woful labour, creeping 
up the beds of dashing streams, or along the paths of the mountain sheep, “ shagged by frightful precipices, 
and seamed with longitudinal chasms, deep and dangerous,” the climbers reached a place where they beheld 
hoge crags of granite piled one upon another, and beetling like battlements far above them. The Captain, 

-in endeavouring to discern “some practicable route through this stapendous labyrinth, reached the summit 
of a lofty cliff, but it was only to behold gigantic peaks rising all around, and towering far into the snowy 
regions of the atmosphere.” But the courage of the exploring party surmounted the difficulties of this moun- 
tain pass, although the ascent was so steep and dangerous, that they were frequently compelled to clamber 
up the face of ragged precipices, on their hands and knees, with their guns slung behind them. “ Frequently 
exhausted with fatigue, and dripping with perspiration, they threw themselves upon the snow, and took hand- 
fals of it to allay their parching thirst. At one place they even stripped off their coats, and hung them upon 
the bashes, and thus lightly clad, proceeded to scramble over these eternal snows. The view ftom the peak 
is well described. 

“ Here a scene burst upon the view of Captain Bonneville, that for a time astonished-and overwhelmed him 
with its immensity. He stood, in fact, upon that dividing ridge which Indians regard es the crest of the 
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world; and on each side of which, the landscape may be said to decline to the two cardinal oceans of the 

Whichever way he turned his eye, it was confounded by the vastness and variety of objects. Be- 
neath him, the Rocky mountains seemed to open ali their secret recesses: deep, solemn valleys; treasured 
Jakes ; dreary passes; rugged defiles, and foaming torrents; while beyond their savage precincts the eye was 
Jost in almost immeasurable landscape ; stretching on every side into dim and hazy distance, like the expanse 
of a summer's sea. Whichever way he looked, he beheld vast plains glimmering with reflected sun- 
shine ; mighty streams wandering on their shining course toward either ocean, and snowy mountains, chain 

chain, and peak beyond peak, till they melied like clouds into the horizon. For a time, the Indian 
fable seemed realized ; he had attained the height from which the Blackfoot warrior, after death, first catches 
a view of the land of souls, and beholds the happy hunting grounds spread out below him, brightening with 
the abodes of free and generous spirits. The captain steod fur a long while gazing upon this scene, lust in a 
crowd of vague and indefinite ideas and sensations. A long drawn inspiration at length relieved him from 
this enthralment of the miad, and he began to analyze the parts of this vast panorama. A simple enumeration 
of a few of its features, may give some idea of its collective grandeur and magnificence. 

“The peak on which the Captain had taken his stand, commanded the whole Wind river chain ; which, in 
fact, miay rather be considered one immense mountain, broken into snowy peaks and lateral spurs, and seamed 
with narrow valleys. Some of these valleys glittered with silver lakes and gushing streams; the fountain 
heads, as it were, of the mighty tributaries to the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Beyond the snowy peaks, 
to the south, and far, far beiow the mountain range, the gentle river, called the Sweet Water, was seen pur- 
suing its tranquil way through the rugged region of the Black hills. In the east, the head waters of Wind 
river wandered through a plain, until, mingling in one powerful current, they forced their way through the 
range of Horn mountains, and were lost to view. ‘To the north, were caught glimpses of the upper streams 
of the Yellowstone, that great tributary of the Missouri. In another direction were to be seen some of the 
sources of the Oregon or Columbia, flowing to the north-west, past those towering landmarks, the Three Te- 
tons, and ponring down into the great lava plain. While almost at the Captain’s feet, the Green river, or 
Colorado of the west, set forth on its far wandering pilgrimage to the Gulf of California; at first, a mere moun- 
tain torrent, dashing northward over crag and precipice, in a succession of cascades, and tumbling mito the 
plain, where, expanding into an ample river, it cireled away to the south, and after alternately shining out 
and disappearing in the vast mazes of the landscape, was finally lost in a horizon of mountains. The day was 
calm and cloudless, and the atmosphere s® pure that objects were discernable at an astonishing distance. The 
whole of this immense area was enclosed by an outer range of shadowy peaks, some of them faintly marked 
on the horizon, which seemed to wall ther in from the rest of the earth. 

“It is to be regretted that Captain Bonneville had no instruments with him with which to aseertain the altitude 
of this peak. He gave it as his opinion, that it is the loftiest point of the North American continent ; but of this 
we have no satisfactory proof. Itis certain that the Rocky mountains are of an altitude vastly superior to 
what was formerly supposed. We rather incline to the opinion that the highest peak is farther to the north- 
ward, and is the same measured by Mr. Thompson, surveyor to the North-west Company ; who, by the joint 
means of the barometer and trigonometric measurement, ascertained it to be twenty-five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; an elevation only inferior to that of the Himalayas.”— Vol. 1, p. 244. 


The importance of the Fur Trade, and the necessity of the maintenance of western outposts, have never heen 
appreciated by our government. The Russians are rapidly extending their possessions upon the confines of Cali- 
fornia, and have actually fortified the post of Bondago. The Hudson's Bay Company, an English association, 
domineer over an extensive range of coast, on the Pacific, and by their establishments at Vancouvre and Fort 
George, formerly Astoria, command the whole ef the Columbia and its tributaries, ruling the destinies of the 
salmon fisheries and the fur trade, and claiming the exclusive right of the Indian hunting grounds between 
the Rocky Mountains and the shores of the Peeific, with the right of cultivation of the vallies of the Wallamut 
and Des Chutes ; each of them capable in fertility and extent of sustaining a powerful emigration. In the 
words of the author—« The resourees of the country, while in the hands of a company restricted in its trade, 
can be but partially called forth: but in the bands of Americans, enjoying a direct trade with the East Indies, 
would be brought into quickening aetivity; and might soon realize the dream of Mr. Astor, in giving rise to 
@ flourishing commercial ermpire.” 
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THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S MEDICAL POCKET BOOK AND HEALTH ADVISER. 
Kay, dr. & Brothers. 


Tuis little work is well adapted to the purpose intended, and should occupy a niehe in every gentieman's 
dressing table, or a nook in every traveller's valise. The remedial usages recommended are simple but effi- 
cacious; every possible variety of ill “ that flesh is heir to” is noticed in popular language, {tee from the dis- 
tracting technicalities of science, or tiresome display of professional skill. The ehapter on teeth possesses 
much valuable information. 

Pts preface contains a curious attack upon the sobriety of our western “ medicines,” as the Indians term 

e doctors. : 


“T have known a considerable district, in one of our western states, which contained but one doctor, and 
‘him I have met on his way fo his patients, by eight o'clock in the morning, so drunk as to render it necessary 
to lift him into his gig. Sometimes there is no physician of any kind to be obtained ; or if there be, after 
waiting until the complaint has got to a height that baffles all remedies, he arrives in a state similar to that 
described! What becomes of the sick uader sue circumstances!” 
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THE AMERICAN LADIES’ MEDICAL POCKET BOOK AND NURSERY ADVISER. 
Kay Jr. § Brothers. 


An excellent companion to the preceding work, and a necessary adjunct to the well-doing of every nursery. 
‘To our friends who have lately entered the hymenial state, and are anxious about the health of their litile 
responsibilities, we advise the presentation of a copy of the Nursery Adviser to the lady directress. It con. 
tains the best advice to young wives and mothers. 


—— 


Miss Martineau’s new work, “ Society in America,” has excited but little curiosity on either side of the 
Allantic. The ultra nature of her politics forbids the enthusiasm of a numerous partizanship, and the reading 
publics have not forgotien the disappointment connected with the journal of a former lady visiter. Miss 
Martineau does not permit a childish-like love of country to blind her perception of the beauties of America 
and its institutions; nor does she daub her pages with the coarsest flattery for purposes of & transient and 
selfish nature. Her book is philosophically critical. She is occasionally erroneous, as travellers generally 
are, in the assumption of premises from individual cases; and not unfrequently politically biassed in the ten. 
dency of her conclusions. 


Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott is rapidly progressing. 1t will be a delightful work, every way worthy 
the fame of the great poet and novelist. The biographer is fortunate in the possession of material of wonder. 
ful quality and quantity. 

—_——~<o—- 


THE DRAMA. 


A powerful body of musical talent, of the first order, will most likely appear in the course of the en- 
suing season. By the last advices from London, we understand that the Woods positively return; but 
that Mr. Wood declines appearing upon the stage, and has formed an engagement with Mr. Templeton, a 
‘tenor of considerable power and sweetness, to fill his place in the various operas. Mr. Seguin, a basso of 
some popularity, will also accompany Mr. Wood, and give assistance to the new productions in which that 
wonderful caniatrice will appear. Mr. Brough, it is believed, has concluded a negociation with Miss Shirreff, 
and Mrs. Wilson, vocalists of considerable eminence; and that the musical trio contemplate visiting the 
United Siates immediately. Forrest, with his young bride, returns for the commencement of the theatrical 
campaign. He will perform at New York upon his arrival; then at Boston, where he has not played for 
several years; and then present himself to his fellow citizens, rich in the well-earned glory of his European 
fame, and cunfessedly the first tragedian in the world. 


_——— SP 


COSMOGONICAL SQUINTINGS. 


AMERICA. Money not to be smelt under cent. per cent. General Shaving—universal Barber-ism— 
Lynch Law—literal distress—great scarcity of V.’s, X.’s, L.’s, and C.’s. No trust but distrust. Great cut- 
tings up "cause cotting’s down. Every bank like the Mammoth—the specie’s extinct. 

MEXICO. Losing Texas, and gaining Taxes. Rows riz. Revolution once a month. T'wo Presidents, 
and a thousand Vices. General row, General discontent, General Bustamente. 

POLAND—past. Wo-land—present. No-land—/uture. 

SPAIN. Within an ace of losing her queen by a knave—the king no trump. Civil war, Seville oranges, 
servile courtiers, save-all ministers, and several Dons done to a dungeon for donning Donna Maria's livery. 

ENGLAND. Nothing moving but stagnation. War with the Charch—Radicals running Sieeple Chases. 
Dolorous signs from brother Jonathan, and sine-dollarous remittances. 

RUSSIA. Rasher and rasher. Czar wants to spar, but not such a calf as to take the Bull by the horns. — 
Can't tell whether an autocrat ought to crow or to cry. 

FRANCE. Louis Philippe doing badiy—daily expecting a bullet-in. All Paris going gunning at le mo 
narque métallique. Vaults groaning with gold, table set with silver—coach plaited with platina, and covered 
with copper to keep off steel knives, iron muzzles, and leaden balls, because his popularity is in & state of 
pewter-ifaction. Royalty rolling in riches, and manufacturers in misery. Another revolution hourly expect- 
ed. Puppies pampered, and Lyons starved. 

IRELAND. Taxes, tythes, and ‘taters. Agitators, and their imitators—White boys without a yellow-boy. 
Dozens of families without a thirteener. No rent paid but the Connell rent. Orange faction looking blue, 
and many a son of Green Erin without a red herring. 





